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ge'.uine,' durable unity and consolida- 
tion, greater than at any tirhe* when 
Neh'-u was at h,s peak, or such chronic 
disorder as to make recovery impos- 
siDie and total coHapse not only possible 
but certa>r . 

'.Vhich vay will she move ? The 
author relieves that the answer does 
net lie in economic indices, the arith- 
metic of the planners or riddles of the 
constitution, but in closer integration 
of the political system with the people 
in a democratic system. That alone can 
ensure legitimacy and order in public 
life. The key is hidden in parliamen- 
tary institutions and the party system, 
V/'hich reveal their direction only 
when the two decades of freedom in ail 
their varied aspects are brought toge- 
ther into a single perspective. That, 
as the author’s note explains, is the 
task attempted in Uncertain India. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The saiEME and contents of tins book owe a debt of gratitude 
to conversations in recent years with a ^'ery large number of 
people in se\’cral countries, including India ; these suggested 
the need for a book which u’ould try to do several things at 
once; 

In the first jjlace, it should get away from the stereotype of 
Ancient India, which until a few years ago excessively domi- 
nated all writings about this country. India’s earlier past is an 
important influence upon her future, but her recent past and 
the present have a formative power which is underestimated. 
Therefore the book should concern itself mostly with the years 
of independence and their immediate background. 

Secondly, it should put these years in a single perspective in 
order to bring out the progression of events and the evolving 
inter-relationship between different aspects of development in 
India since she became independent. These developments can 
be divided into several different phases, but they also display a 
continuity which the book should trace. It should also explain 
how domestic political institutions ha^'e helped to shape the 
economy, or how foreign policy has guided domestic economics 
and politics and how in turn it has been guided by them. The 
bulk of recent ^v^itings on India is about individual aspects and 
largely intended for specialized audiences ; relatively few books 
treat India compi’ehensively in her totality or try to make India 
comprehensible to the lay reader, especially overseas. 

Thirdly, though covering India to the present day, it should 
especially survey the years of Nehru’s dominance, more parti- 
cularly the years of his greatest impact — ^from tlie early to the 
late ’fifties. It should assess, however tentatively, his contribu- 
tion towards making India what she is and India’s contribution 
to the making of Nehru. 

The book should, in the fourth place, be a chronicle of 
selected events in addition to being a commentary thereon and 
an interpretation of the movement of events. Eecollection of 
facts or events does not always, or not in all people, inform 
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strongly held opinions, prejudices or impressions about India; 
in some the shortcoming is not of recollection but of knowledge. 
Therefore the latest newspaper headlines acquire a significance 
which is in excess of their ment ; the shortness of the perspective 
magnifies their size. 

Finally, in addition to discussing the events and personalities 
with which India has become associated in the minds of most 
people, the book should trace the fate of those modem ideas, 
values and institutions which, though largely gifted to India by 
Nehru, were also contributed to his thinking by certain compul- 
sions of die Indian situation. 

Any book which tries to do all these diings at the same time 
mns the risk of failing to do any of them well. Tliis book is no 
exception, and some of its faihngs perhaps originate in this fact 
in addition to those contnbuted by the author’s own limitations. 

Tlie theme that the book covers has been divided into five 
phases: the years immediately preceding India’s independence 
and those — about five — which intervened before Nehru’s 
emergence as the undisputed and unquestionable leader. These 
are the years in wliich events decided what kind of India would 
be inherited by Nehm and the contribution she would make to 
his personalih'. 

Second, tlie years of his dominance until the decline began 
at the end of the ’fifties, the years of his maximum contribution 
to India in thought and action. 


Tliird, the dark years, from the early ’sixties up to the death 
of Neliru which end in this book M-itli an overall assessment of 
Nehru in terms of an assessment of India as he left her. 

Fourth, the all too brief Shastri interlude, up to the end of 
the middle ’sixties, which saw the strange phenomenon of a 
small and shy man from xvhom little was expected raising the 
country to heights she had not attained under Neliru The 
mcnio^ of Nehm quickly receded into die background though 
the discerning eye could see the strengdi of the ideas and 
urstitutions planted by him, and perhaps could see them more 
clearly than at any tune i\hen Nehm uas alive 

since then, during 

but iiot*^m'Ui ‘^PPened to make India’s future uncertain 

idlrof the^vJ f abysmal from the fifth 

” events in India’s recent histoiy. During 
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this pBase, ,\yhicli:M run its course, Nehru’s greatest gift 

to India, jp^liamentary democracy, is going tlirough its toughest 
test j oh'how it passes this test die future of the country depends. 

, The' nsuraHortv^ concerning these phases have 

lieeii ; ^ three distinguishable but inter-dependent 
themes : ’relations Avith other countries and more particularly 
nph-ali^ment;.' the state of the economy and the performance 
of;,Nehm’s brilrid of socialism ; and tlie evolution of the pohty, 
especially of,, democratic sociahsm, alongside the modernization 
ofcsociety., ' . 

, : The recurrence of tliese tliemes in different sections of the 
book may appear to be confusing and repetitious ; in part it may 
be both, :because of oversight or other faults and because the 
Ayorst and. the best tilings in India’s recent history have often 
.overlapped in point of time. But the confusion will be less if 
the^bobk is read in tlie liglit of tliis scheme, wliich has been 
mapped out in further detail in a diematic index at the end of 
the book. 

In the eighteen months or so it has taken to \vrite the book, 
the pace of events has been so fast tliat despite revisions many 
parts will appear out-dated, perhaps even more than they are. 
Some chapters, not all, have been revised, a few of them more 
than once. But some have been allowed to stand as they \vere 
first written in order not to interrupt the argument. The con- 
versions of money figures from Indian into U.S. currency, 
wherever made, have been allowed to retain, the pre-devaluation 
rate. For tliis the reason is laziness. ■ ' 

: My tlianks are due to The Statesman for permissioh to quote 
from it, to Shankar’s WeeMy for permission to, reproduce car- 
toons facing pages 37, 85 and 229, and to The Time^ of India 
for permission to reproduce Laxnian’s cartoons facing pages 
260, 261, . 386, 387 and behveen pages 226-227, ■•i38-239'm^ 

:S 60 -S 61 ..y < - 

November 1, 196Z:\. 
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' .-^-Ul^CEIlTAIN INDIA 
^'muicalFrafile of Tioo Decades of Freedom 



>;;::GHAPTro^\L; 

“AN ACeSnSsS^IN chaos 

stAtr^:NGA^’I^^; DOOM 

FKOJ.r ;,tlie earli^^ rule over India, the question 

ha§;::beeh; ; raised {Ayhelher . an; independent India , can remain 
imited/ and ' to -the present day,' it. persists. Sir John Strachey, .tlie 
histonahi, .said in ;.1888 ; "ijiere is not and never \yas an India, 
'dqdridian hadon.Vrrip peop^^ of India” a:nd a latter daydiistoriant 
Sir AVinston .Ghurchill, said ph die eve of India's ^independence 
land qpartitioh ' tliat'^^ ;\vill ;he .suh]bcfed”,' nn^ 

; of; mdeperidehceV, "not only, to partition but:to fragmehtatiori and.': 
f'to; haphazard fragmentation”, for she was being handed over .fq 
;"nieil :bf straiv, of whom in a few years no trace nail, remaim” : 
Fle^ng; 0^^^^^ :,.“talked about: as : One entity’’, Stalin, /.like .. 

■ Churchill,'- also peepbd into the fuhire : and found that “there ;cah : 
'bardiy'beiany 'doubt thatah th'e.cas'e of :a reyolutionary^^^^^ 

an ;Ihdiai ■many Aiitherto Unknown :natipriahdes, ,eacli Ayith^ 
own, language and its oum distinctive culture, will emerge .;on.- 
tire scene”; 

■ ; Stahri’s ; prophecy was to inspire . the Communist v Party r of; 
Indiai ph' ,thd :yery ; moi^^ '.of , indeperidence, stage art; 
.npheaval'wth theJutinpst hope, but;tlie.lGdiTununists:nyere, not, 
alone . ''.in' . being; impressed ' by ;.'dhe;dm 

■;Indmi ;:The,:W ’ ‘blder ''statesmen”: of Ahdiat'C 

:gqpalachari,vfhe;first Indian:, to ^bacomei.Gpveinoi-Genefahayfote,,:' 
.tenyecWsafter^Indiahad-becpmelndependentA^dsUnnpunted' 
i^nipfe; diwsiVe' pUlIs- dian are:-khd\yn;fb'- hhguisdcs— thati"^ 
as A oanyjudge, ,' die’/: Centrifugal' forces Wvilb^^ 
iAnddie best knownlndianscholarinlinguisbcs/ Dr Suniti Kumar 
: ,Chatteqee, r gaye; ; Ins;' more '; ejcpert warning ' in.; 

; cpritfoyefsy;py(wdhe; officiat Janguage; of .India, ’ th'atd^^^ 

;“stands.' a Askipf ;beiHg;spht)lUp';ihtb<a':nuinbei.bf tot^ 
r;sniall ;vtiatiphahties”:v::A^:'^^^^ this, weight , of aulhpritatiye;;’ 

j’udgrnenti those'.whp didpot' see independentflridia a oOntrad ■ 



2 UNCr2lT«N INDIA 

diction in terms bad only vague expectations on ibeir side, and 
ibe determination to sec India free and united ; for Uieir 
that India had always been united they drew on romanticised 
history, if not mythology, and almost on a mystical vision of 
India’s cultural unity ihiough diversit)'. Nehru, in equal parte 
visionary, liislorian and India’s most determined nationalist, and 
Prime Minister for seventeen years, believed in "the tremendous 
and fundamental fact of India (which) is her essential unit)' 
diroughout the ages”, though he was realistic enough to know 
and frank enough to admit that “tliis past record of Indian 
cultural solidarit)’ does not necessarily help us today”. 

It was against this background of the immensity of die 
danger of divisions and the frailness of hope diat Mahatma 
Gandlii, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Maulana 
Azad and — ^much less known but at that time President of the 
Congress — Acharya Kripalani arrived at the frateful conjunc- 
tion between India and independence at the head of the largest 
nationalist movement the world had Imown till then. Since the 
end of the war, it had been obrdous that India’s freedom was at 
hand but also the biggest threat India’s unity had faced for a 
hundred years. Their task was to grasp one and avert the 
' otlier. 

In doing so the Congress had to cope with tevo confrontations, 
the external with the British, die internal with the Muslim 
League, linked with each odier by the latter’s demand for 
partition. In both efforts the Congress failed for a variety of 
reasons. Britain did not have the same attachment as die 


Congress to die concept of undivided India; in fact Congress 
leaders suspected that Britain was secredy promoting partition. 
In die second place, tlie Congress was fighting with wTong 
weapons, and on grounds of the enemy’s choosing. For more 
than twenty years, it had been a party of mass campaigns ; re 
peatedly between the two wars, it had launched ejjtensive agita- 
tions involving several hundred thousand people each time 
This was the weapon it knew and yet abandoned once it got 
caught in the coil of negotiations. If the Congress had carried 
to the people, instead of only to the council chambers of the 
Aluslim League, the strai^t issue that it would be better in 
wvait for feedom a Httie longer dian to hasten it by accepting 
partition, freedom might have been won without partition. 
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"an age ends”— in ctiaos 

Acliarya Kripalani was probably wong wlicn be alleged 
-after independence that bis colleagues shirked Ibe tasks of 
another agitation because "the Congress leadership found the 
prospect of an immediate and peaceful transfer of power too 
tempting”. Long before independence became an imminent 
possibility Muslim sentiment had been irretrievably captuied 
by the League. But if in earlier years the Congress liad spoken 
directly to the Muslim voters and rvitlr less impatience and 
more generosity, unity might have been won wth indepen- 
dence. But at cmcial moments negotiations became its main 
activity, after 1945 almost the sole activity, in triangular dis- 
cussions in which only one party was at all anxious to preserve 
India’s unity. 

Dowm for discussion were successive British plans and tlieir 
variations, all of them with the probabib'ty of partition nuitten 
into tlrem, each a further evolution of the proposal brought by 
Sir Stafford Cripjrs in March, 1942, that after the war an Indian 
Union would be formed and given Dominion Status, but any 
province which chose to slay out of the Union would be 
allowed to and would also be given a similar status. The basis 
of staying out was never stated to be religion, but that this 
would be the effect became an unstated assumption in all 
triangular discussions in tlie couple of years before indepen- 
dence came. Only a year earlier, a government was formed 
witli the fuU. support of die Congress in which half tire mem- 
bers were Muslims, though the community formed only about 
onc-third of tire country's population. The Congress, tiiough 
predominantly a Hindu body, included only two Hindus in its 
list of live members; of die other three, one was a Muslim, 
one a Christian and one a Parsi. But tliis w'as only an interlude 
which did not reverse the trend released jointly by a succession 
■of British proposals and the unmistakably communal aspect of 
the Muslim League's demand for partition. 

The seal of communalism was set on the trend with the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan, draum up by a team of tlu:ee wise men, 
wlio were sent out by London in the summer of 1946. It was 
an intricate scheme, set out in three tiers, which aimed at 
pleasing everyone. There would be a Union Government, rvitii 
the minimum powers, dealing only with Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications. The provinces would be grouped 
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uncertain INDIA 

• in the first tlie Muslim majority provinces in the 

raS-S' (« .L No«h-We.t 

a government formed by the Congress was 
the second, Bengal, a Muslim majonty province, an , 

which had a Hindu majority and a Co'^Sres® 
in die third aU remaining Indian provinces. The ' 

under their ruling Princes, would be left free to ea 
o%vn future. The Congress would tlms get an undivided In , 
?rugh until a weak Centre. The Muslim League would get 
Ae gJouping of prownces it had wanted 
Pakistan ; die groups would still be unthm die India ’ 

but each would have the right to draw up its oivn consbtubon 
and sufficient regional autonomy to free it from the te 
domination by a Hindu-majorit>r Centre; the 
have their freedom of choice. The Congress and the g 
came closer to agreement on the basis of tiiis plan than tn y 
had on any odier; Maulana Azad called the plans acceptan 
by the Congress and the League “a glorious event in inn 
history' of the freedom movement”. But later events were 
prove his jubilation premature. _ * 

Even at die moment of acceptance there were differences o 
interpretation between the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Nehru declared publicly that the Centre’s powers would be 
larger tiian under the Cabinet Mission’s plan "whether Britain 
accepts it or not”. For good measure he added, "We have 
now altogether stopped looking towards London”. On the other 
hand the British Government declared diat they would not 
force upon any unwilling part of the country "a constitution 
framed by an assembly in which a large section of the Indian 
population had not been represented”. (The Muslim League 
had stayed out of the Constituent Assembly formed under die 
plan durough indirect elections.) This tempted the Muslim 
League to think of no compromise; it fathered upon Nelirus 
statements its decision to rvithdraw its acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan and to prepare instead for the final 
round in the battie for partition. In the next few months the 
League fought die Congress on three fronts and won on each : 
across the negotiating table, in the interim government and in 
die streets. 

Darkest in itself and in its shadow over the future was the 
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l3attlcyi!V.;ll]ic^stireels/;b«ccndetl;^ a clwm of venomously 
lnt(:racling dcocis Xvh^ so far back ibat it is hard 

to Vsaj^'Avlie the MosHms were the first to 

Vlart it, the new battles marked the start of a new chain reaction 
for Avliich the WanK^ lies clearly on the Muslim League, though 
later ■ the csifiosion wars to burn os many Muslims as Hindus, 
dn' July ST, 1946, the Muslim League announcxjcl rejection of 
.the Cabinet Mi.ssions plan and utterly indefensibly, considering 
; tiic .inflammable times, anncumced that it would obsctv'e August 
,IG ns Direct Action Day. In Bengal, where a Muslim League 
govennneht was in power, and especially in Calcutta, the day 
marked the start of such a nightmare of camago that The 
SUttimmn, using a phrase whicii sttmk, called it the “Great 
Calcutta Killing"’. Tlic famous newspaper, then British-owned, 
said “the origin of the appalling caniagc ond loss in the capital 
of a great province— we bclies'c the worst communal riot in 
India’s In'slory — wa.s ,a political demonstration by the Muslim 
League” (for which the League govcmraenl had declared a 
imhlic holiday in all offices). 

“On all sides arc dealii, misery and dcstniclion. Hou.sos have 
been destroyed with the men, women and children in them. 
Men have ret\imed home in the evening to find neither wife 
nor children, Tim homeless arc lying about, starving in the 
streets. The bloody shambles to which the country's largest 
city has been reduced is an abounding disgr,aco which, owing 
to the Bengal Ministry’s cnn’ncnec as a League Ministry', has 
inevitably tarnished seriously the reputation of the League 
itself.” The London Times said of such demented politics; 
"‘What befell Calcutta as a result of the Muslim political 
demonstration on 'Direct Action Day' surpasses in magnitude 
anything previously witnessed in Indian history” Hindu reta- 
liation followed and the endless trail of action and rcactiori 
spread from Calcutta to Noakhnli, now in East Pakistan, where 
the Muslim.s telalialed, and thence to Bihar where the Hindus 
took bloody revenge and killed, according to one estimate, at 
least 7,000 Muslims, Tlie point, liowc.ver, is not the balance 
of this gory budget but that an all-consuming process had 
begun which destroyed the resolve of the Congress To preserve 
: India’s unity if diis was'; its price. • ■ "'y' ■/■r ': '" 

Less bloody but in the end as decisive was’ die Mistralion 
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fte Congress suffered iu the interim Soyerjmcnt, 
both the Congress and the Imape, whrch had 
under the Cabinet hasslorfs plan ““I rf 

successor the Mountbatten plan, as a phase in the transte 
po“m British tn Indian hands. Nehru, the most s^ior 
Indian member and virtually the Prime Minuter, outhned 
policies and programmes; but the Governments procee ^ 
Mere tahen up Math little else besides bitter ivranglmg and 
petty mtrigues. Jinnali instructed League Ministers to 
any government action of substance which prejudiced toe 
Leagues goal of Pakistan. The Ministers over-fulfiUed tHeir 
target to such an extent— an outstanding example was Liaquat 
Alis budget for 1947 which stole the socialist clothes of the 
Congress and imposed such a cripphng burden upon the busi- 
ness community, which consisted mostly of Hindus, that i 
took some >ears to recover from the damage — that the govran 
ment could take no action of any kind. The League succeeded 
in proving that a forced marriage with the Congress was nn- 
sustainable and partition the only alternative. 

On the third front, negotiations, the plight of the Congress 
was still worse ; it fought a long but unavailing battle to 
preserv'e the country’s unity at least in some form, however 
attenuated ; to preserve some kind of central government, how- 
ever weak. In tentative approaches it offered startling conces- 
sions both to Britain and the Muslim League; to the former 
Nehru offered “an Anglo-Indian union involving nothing less 
than common citizenship” , to the latter, Mahatma Gandhi 
offered that die League should be invited to form the entire 
interim government. Neither inidative appeared to lead any- 
where and each lapsed. 

The Congress also revived, in its manifesto for the 1945 
elections, an offer Gandhi had made to Jmnah in September, 
1944, that in the all-India federation, which would be lightly 
built, the Centre would only deal with External Affairs, Defence 


and Communicadons. The provinces would have full autonomy? 
and the Muslim majority provinces the right to join into a 
single provmce of their own — a clear anticipation of what the 
Cabinet Mission’s plan was to offer to the League nearly two 
later. In December, 1946, at the very start of the Consti- 
Assembly set up under the Cabinet Mission’s plan, Nehru 
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.'GlFered'to retain rnonarcliical institutions. 

Next.v.m Committee endorsed the 

bright ■df ’fe and the Patlians (of NWFP) 

:[to decide m'tli the rest, though it did 

So ih^ e%'en if they chose to stay out of the 

v;^dups;tdAvhiclV the CTiiib'met Mission had allotted tliem, they 
ivduld hot wish to step out of the Indian Union. In the foliow- 
itig; Ayeeks , die Congress indicated willingne.ss to let MusHm 
|inajoiity areas have the right (hoping that, under a Congress- 
Lciiguc; agreement, they could be persuaded not to e.xercise it) 
-fo> constitute themselves into separate, sovereign states, with 
dhe further right, even if they remained in the Indian Union, 
,to have dieir owm contacts with Britain, or even a treaty, pro- 
vided that it %vas widiout militarj’’ or political dames. About 
the same time, Lord Moimtbatten, on his own, cast another 
despairing line for some form of unity. He discussed until his 
staff a jjroposal on April 25 that astivo sovereign states, Hindils- 

* tan and Pakistan should form a confederal centre on the basis 

• of parity (the Cabinet Mission’s idan had provided, by impli- 
cation, for majority voting at tiio Centre). 

None of this, however, was to be. The closest the two parties 
came to agreement and India to the prospect of ' undidd.ed 
independence was in dieir abortive acceptance, of the Cabm^^ 
Mission's plan. Maulana Azad and Jirinali ' blamed the ; derhise 
of : this acceptance upon Nehru and some of his public bbseiwa- 
tions which did not accord .AritK the ,plah. ;Up to - a xioint they; 
were probably right. But in an indirect fetraction: of ;^^N^ 
statement the . Congress Working Committee passed , ; a- :ine\V: 
resolution recoiiBrming its total acceptance . of . die plan; This; 
should have left Jinnah in no doubt that if ohly'he vvpuld agree' 
India would become Tree on the .b'ariS pf this plan ; . die Gph^^^ 
would do nothing, .because 'it --could not,' to TriodifyS the ; plaiiV 
.in any way unilaterally. But Jinnahf'sa\v no Teasoh . why . he' 
should accept : die plan ; again instead .: he:.7ohly ;;.decIared;: 
once more:' that . ‘Tlie ^brily 7 sohitipn India’s .problems; ''is : 

Paldrian”. He lchew the dice yvas loaded in Iiis favPimb he^'h 
dhly. to Vimit dhd/Tragjnents: of; In^d'.. would -TaU.^ 
as. PakistPn. rBy now he Lad full ypbwedtP offer: or ;\wtlih6id; ti 

: cobxjeratidn ; .ofA thcL-Md^]^; 

:Goyeriimeht .' was "detbiuiined;,:^^^^ .?,npf. coiisdditipn ;.,,wpuIdl7b^^^^ 
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imposed on an unwilling area. Even to a mucli less astute 
individual the logic of die situation should have been clear; 
in Jinnah s tactics it was die cutting edge of a sword ; between 
it and the firm encouragement he received from die British in 
triangular negodations, the Congress and India’s unity were 
like ripe melons. 

bi an interview vnth Brecher in 1956, Nehru dearly held 
Britain gmlty of encouraging die League and partition.^ Even 
Maulana Azad, who took kindly to the Bridsh in the final years 
of negodadons, came to the conclusion by the middle of 1947 
mat the Bridsh Government’s “surrender to the demands of the 
eapie was in my opinion due more to its anxiety to safeguard 
nds interests than to its desire to please the Muslim League. 
A state dominated by the Muslim League would offer a perma- 
nent sphere of influence to the British. With a British base in 
a^stan, India would have to pay far greater attendonto British 
mtCTMts than she might otherwise do”. The British role in the 
process was indirecdy corroborated by Lord Mount- 

back, 

mem? have been avoided if the British Govern- 

monte beta.-’ 

of tS” 

uowPT TmoU., I ■ 7 “TOi intention to transfer 

was and i ^ implication clearly 

transferred ^ Jinnah, that power would be 

sarv. Power JnTi* t possible, a divided one if neces- 

on the whole to^ c transferred “on the due date, whether 
or 'T Govnmmont for BriHsh 

or in such other ° existing provincial governments 

b« teoLt oTZh”, ™”'' reasonablo „d in the 

from S, lit "■“'•“■J » mvifUy 

■oeer™,,™. helill'Te Soil"™ i1 

-.Wl B-echer, Kcl,ru~A PoUUcal Biography. 
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told Nehro: “This may lead to Pakistan for those provinces or 
portions vvhicli may want it. No one wail be forced one way 
-or the other/’ Even Calcutta seemed in danger of being lost 
to India. As a chronicler of the times, Alan Campbell-Johnson* 
records, Bnnows, Governor of Bengal, rvas “standing out for 
the doctrine of a free city of Calcutta”. 

Mahatma Gandhi tried to put np a last ditch fight. At die 
end of March, 1917, he told Maulana Arad: “So long as I am 
alive I will never agree to the partition of India. Nor will I, 
if I can help it, allow’ the Congress to accept it.” But the only 
fonn his resistance took, other than n’ashing Iris hands of all 
future negotiations, was to advise Lord Monnlhaltcu early in 
April to invite the Muslim League to iiave a cabinet of its 
ehoice. According to Mnnlana Azad, Lord Mountbatlen was 
impressed, and he claims he was told by the Viceroy that such 
an offer could win the confidence of Jinnah. “But”, the Maulana 
records, “tliis move could make no progress as both Javvaharlal 
nnd Sardar Patel opposed it vehemently.” How'cver, according 
to Campbell-Johnson es'cn Lord Moimtbatten was quite scep- 
tical. There is notliing in any account of those times to suggest 
that there W'as any chance of averting partition after 1946. On 
the other hand there is much to confirm that tire exasperation 
of the Congress wth the e.xperimcnt of living together with the 
League in the interim govenimenl had reached breaking point. 

The idea of partition was not entirely foreigrr to the 
Congress. Bajagopalachari had been advocating it for some 
time as lire "only w’ay out”. In 1942, four months before the 
fateful "Quit India” movement to compel the British to leave 
India, the Congress adopted a resolution which said it "cannot 
tlrinlc in terms of compelling the people of any territorial unit 
to remain in an Indian union against their declared and 
established will”. Just before Lord Moimtbatten came to India 
the Congress passed another resolution, in tire spring of 1947, 
that “tire Constitution framed by Uie Constituent Assembly will 
apply only to those areas wliich accept it” — other areas 
obviously having tire option to step out of the Indian Union — 
but "it must also be irndeislood that any province or part of a 
province^ w'hiclr accepts the Constitvrtion and desires to join 

r Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission wtlh Mountbaiien. 

^ Emphasis added. 
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the Union cannot be prevented from doing so ‘ P ^ , 
which became the basis for the partition of Punjab and Beng 
But whether familiar witli the noUon of parlibon or not, in 
Congress was certainly unprepared for the conseque • 
These, however, belong to die next chapter, and to “ 

the chapters which follow belong the ideas which the 
deeply imbibed from its experience of die last few months^ 
British rule and the first few of independence; that the loppmg 
off of any part of the counby' can shake the structure of 
whole ; that a sbong cenbe is necessari' even if the country is 0 
be a federation ; that the lines which divide communities are t e 
sutures of the coimby which will not hold unless there is 
communal harmony and die government is secular; that the 
Muslims and Pakistan will always have a special place m 
British hearts and this will be a shadow on Indo-British rela- 
tions despite die Englishness of Nehru, his personal relations 
wath many eminent English men and women, and the great 
similarity bebveen many values and institutions of England and 
the socialist and secular democracy which Nehru was going lo 
try so hard to set up. From these months and those which 
immediately followed, India also imbibed another instructive 
experience: that you do not necessarily solv’e a problem by 
yielding to it. Patel believed, according to Azad, 'Tf two 
brothers cannot stay together, they diiide. After separation, 
wtli their respective shares diey become friends. If on die 
other hand they are forced to stay together, they tend to fight 
everyday. It was better to have one clean fight and then 
separate than have bickerings everyday.” The separation came 
and the daily bickering in die interim government ended ; but 
the fight was not clean and it went on endlessly. 

By deciding, however, to swallow die bitter pill of partition 
without further delay, the Congress did succeed in preventing 
Jinnali from extending his gains any further by his continued 
reluctance to commit himself. Definitions are limiting and 
Jinnali was iiersisting till die last in his reluctance to define 
Pakistan, using every opportunity in the meantime to extend 
its territorial scope. After the Congress had committed itself 
to the British plan, which would give Jinnah the bvo wings of 
Pakistan, to the cast and west of India, Jinnali slipped in a 
demand for a corridor through India to link the -bvo wdngs. 
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. . . . ;;"'ax AGE Ksrns’^^ auos 

iThis enragod^^^N Motintbatlcu and Churdiill. 

Nchni aririburica^^ delays in tije txaiisfer of power even 

-iora' diwded in he would deniand ils transfer to 

: dndmded: Indi^^r as reported by Campbell- 

. Joinison, told jhinah at a mid-night meeting on June 2, 1947, 
if he conf^ to hang back ‘'the Congress Parly and the 
Sikhs will refuse final acceptance (of the partition plan) at tlie 
■: meeting in 6\e morning ; chaos will follow and you will lose 
your; Pakistan, probably for good." Jinnali s immediate reaction 
Ay^ only a crj'plie "What must be, must be”, but what probably 
/■swayed him later was a message which had come from 
■ Churchill two days ciu-lier to warn him that he must regard 
acceptance of the plan as a matter of life and death. 



Chaptov 2 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 


In agreeing to Pakistan the Congress played a gamblers’ hand. 
There was no assurance, and mucli reason to doubt, that the 
rest of India would now have unit}' and a strong centre. Tlie 
spectre of fragmentation was now raised by parts of princely 
India, consisting of more dian 500 stales of varj'ing size and 
importance, scattered all over and between them accounting 
for about two-fifths of the total area and one-fourth of the 
population of India. 

To a lesser extent the threat also came from the country 
•cousins of the Princes, the sizeable landlords witli varying 
degrees of administrative powers over the revenue estates 
conferred upon them by the Indian Governments, British and 
pre-British, for various services rendered. A large number of 
these families were inter-connected by marriage, not only the 
princely families among each odier but also the princely wth 
those of the zamindars. But v/hat united them more than 
mamages was a certain way of thinking (diough there were 
some brilliant exceptions, both among the Princes and 
zammdars) of which the principal ingredients were an antipathy 
to the na&malist movement which was sweeping through the 
rest ot India a pronounced and generally obsequious loyalty 
to the Bnhsh Crowm and to its representatives in India, and 
taghly conservative ewnomic and, to a lesser extent, social 
yalims. Some of the Hindu Princes sufficiently approximated 

wer? m r ''’^'oUy wife it; feey 

were to become fee inspiration a few years later for fee 

over wluch some of fee bigger Princes presided were large 
Ce^for fedpLS ambiSm^^^ significance, a sufficient 

stages between the 

tales and Bnfash power had passed, broadly speaking, through 
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four different phases, tlie last most inimical lt> India’s freedom 
and stability. In tlie first phase, which ended with the first 
decade of the ninctcentli centur>% the British East India Com- 
pany looked upon tlic major stales both as lii'als and as possible 
allies ; upon some it waged wars of conquest, with others it 
concluded treaties of friendship and alliance ; the treat}' with 
one state jirovidcd that “accredited Ministers from each shall 
reside at the Court of the other”. 

Tho next phase began before the fust bad ended but w'as 
completed only about tho middle of the nineteenth century. 
Tlie ruling doctrine during this phase, partly the product of 
Britain’s own ambitions, p.artly of the conflict with France for 
the control of India and her trade, was that “It is absolutel}' 
necessary for the defeat of (French) designs that no native 
stale should be left to exist in India whicli is not upheld by 
the British power or the political conduct of winch is not under 
its absolute control”. With a slow grinding efficiency this 
doctrine was put into 'practice, and its fruits w'crc gathered in 
1857, when the forces of a number of major Indian stales weio 
used to quell W'hal British historians call “the Mutiny” and 
Indian historians "the first war of independence” but was in 
fact no more Ilian a disorganised uprising by a number of 
disjointed units of the broken up army of the last Mughal, 
w'hich a few unconnected streams of antipathy tow'ards a 
foreign power joined to help it look like the fiist stirrings of 
Indian nationalism. In any case, whatever its nature, it was 
quickly and totally suppressed. After the upu’sing Loid 
Canning wrote : “The Crow'n of England stands forth 
unquestioned ruler and paramount power in all India and is 
for the first time brought face to face with its feuclatoiies. 
There is a reality in the suzciainty of England W’hich is not 
only fell but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.” 

Their eager acknowledgment of a position of subservience, 
which constitutes the third phase, canied the Princes in 
uneventful subordination to tbe eve of the Fijsl World War; 
at that time the fourth and last phase began. The moving spirit 
of diis phase w'as the realisation in Britain diat in order to hold 
so distant and sizeable a territory as India, and to use it also 
as the fulcrum for Britain’s imperial intciests further afield, it 
was necessary to have its power firmly based in India itscU ; it 
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should not be obliged all tiie time to send out delacbmente of 
power across the seas from Britain. Two things resulted om 
this view of India. First an Indian army ; second a drawmg 
together of die Princes into institutions which were intended 
to be pillars of the British Empire in India. _ ^ 

The army was Indian in the sense that the ranks were 
Indian, \wth a leavening of British troops ; the ofBcers (until v.e 
into die Second World War) were almost entirely British and 
die army’s controls and purposes were exclusively of Brito i 
manufacture. It was kept wholly free of all contaminating 
contact with the spirit of Indian politics ; it became a clean 
and efficient fighting body of professional soldiers, but without 
anything like a head in w'hich disturbances might arise. 
Secondly, Lord Hardinge began to draw the Princes together 
into a body of their own but stricdy under British aegis and 
screened off from what wus to become, after die first World 
"War, the mainstream of Indian nationalism. 

Half a century' of cheerful acceptance of British Paramountcy 
had cleaned die mind of the princes of any political ambitions 
of their own or the taint of broader nationalism. At the same 
time, as dynastic overlords, they commanded immense loyalty 
among the people in the feudal societies over which they presi- 
ded. The combination made them ideally suited to be one of 
main political supports of British pow'er in India, and it naturally 
followed that a few disputes between some Princes and 
the Paramount Power notwithstanding, die meetings of die 
Chamber of Princes, founded in 1910, and their annual con- 
ferences before that, became die focal points of loyalty to 
Britain in India. 

But in the middle tliirties a more positive identity' developed 
between the interests of Britain and the Princes ; both saw 
themselves under threat of liquidation from the rising tide of 
nationalism. The Congress spread its activity into the states on 
the platform of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference — 
>.ehru was the main leader in it — and agitated for democratic 
rule. As the Conference drew strength from the Congress, the 
^nces drew it from Britain, and in its confrontation wath the 
Congress and Indian nationalism, Britain looked to the Princes 
as allies. In odier words, a century after be had formulated the 
Ihoughh events vindicated what Sir John Malcolm said in 1825, 
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./Ivarft'r&ddeljv’of ’;^ not to say 

sDciirityj :;of ,‘ b\ir;' yaigt is involved in the 

ipresprvbtion i: of . native/:'^ which are dependent on 

/iis ■fof.'btotcctibtfv'Iii. d other general relationships 

withi-Clndiaibbthe^'-'TO or landlords were barely 

.distin^iishablc'frOm the^^ 

It waS;/a^ that die Congress, appalled,. 

TCceiyed /Bnb'sh proposals AWth , regard .to the future of the 
PnncOs . ;irt '/the ' ^ being transferred to Indian 

hhhds. . The ; main point ' of ah^ proposals was the British 
Pafamouhtcy^woiilcl simply lapse, leaving the stales free of all 
.their treaty pbligations, towards Britain or the Government of 
rBritish lndiav . 'Iliey would be free to join, on any terms they 
pould nogobate, .any- successor government or governments that 
bnight be^formed in would be free to proclaim 

idieir rindependence if they \vishcd. Constructive ■ forces were 
fdso at.Avorld not least among them some informal advice to 
the;.states from many British sources, and the Anew of some .of 
tho' Princes themselves that India should attain independence 

- and; her full status. But the situation was at least potenti.ally 

=ha7^-dous; ■ - , 

? : Vi P. Menon, at that time .Constilntional Adviser to .Lord 
;Mountbatten and later S.ard.ar Patel’s principal executive in 
' averting the tragedy that the lapse of Paramoimtcy might have 
.Become, d^cribed die Bridsh decirion, . about which, lie was 

never ' consulted, . as “the greatest disservice the . British had 
■done us as Avell as .(the states’) rulers”. Palel's reacdbnhvas; the 
.'Avarning, reported by. Menon, that the situation held "dangerous 1 
■ potentialities’’ , {ihd :“if ' it was riot, handled : promptly vi and 
'elfectively, our hard-earned . freedom might 'disappear (through,: 
. the .States’ door”. In odier respects alsb; the absurd ( appeared , 
imininenfc: -.(The,- Constitutional'.^ A (theV; Cph.stiliient ' 

Ass,ernWj^::Sir.;'BlNlRae,iwho,(later. became; .on 
; distin^usiied:: men .(ever ( sent By ; India 'to (the :United >-Nadpn'Sj'( 
.(remcinstrated 'bvith ; MPuntbatterilHe'ippirited(;out(;diat(Kneaily( 

- half -die (^bfVtates; Kacl, an(,avprage ,afea(pf 'Bven^':square :miles,: 

; . 'ah', average • pPpiilatibh- Bf (8,600, 5 ,<md - ah (average ; auriu'til: reyerule ;( 
'r of -( (22,006( spmewhafci -le^I ftharii (a ' (Bornpetent!^ ?;wofl^hop 

, (supcmspr’S/r Thel effect (of • 'die-vldpsie ,ri£i ParamoLmtcB( .Ayoul^^^ 
(that - each’ Vone : of ; th'ese (.riiinute('fragmerits (of ; 
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become a sovereign state, witlr the. ruler given the, power 
life and death over his subjects... 

slow to syrapathisci but appeared powerless against on 
legalistic wew of the treaties. . ■ 

Worse was to follow nearer tlie date cof hidc^en . -r 
Jinnah made, a public announcement that be would 
the independence of any state wdiicli feh wnthbb lbe/;v®b^^^^^ 
of Pakistan. He could afford to say so becaiise:there..wore^^^^ 
about a half-a-dozen states in Pakistan and niost of tliesc^ 
very small, against over 500 in India covering: pep. 

. tire total . Indian territory after partition. Brit thepeffect: :Q, 
announcement could have, been dangerous forHndiU,,,nk;7t;^>^p 
intended to be; it was an incitement to the ' statep. 
border of : the two Dominions, and even to some -wdtickv .'yufp^^^ 
well rvithin India, not to throw in tlieir lot \wdi : India. 
policy' was now clearly know’n to be that the states .shpulb^oilbr, 
an .inte^al part of one or the other Dominion. ,Ap .3 ' ntb^bOS:;; 
;• \widi ,tiie ralers ; of .hvo. key. states of Bajastlian,-. Jpdbpdp.an 
JaisaTmere,;b6dr .contj^ous to Pakistan, as well as ’.itp indib ,.b,V|^^ 
■ ; vfided ahd^.m^ Hindus, Jinnah .signed a.: bl.bW. 

' pheet'.pf paper, and. iibited fte Maharaja of Jodhpur to liUvp,; 
.^any conditiomfrebked'^^^ . ^ 

And; Jinnah S; W’as not the. only t influence, inimical to Indiap 
jPl^rests. . Ano.ther was also at work, ■ tlie old:. Political '.Dpp_^.b. 
.ment of .the ,Coyerhment pf India which was the, main pperatiyu 

ImV .V\oKTfiab«"‘4-‘lT>> ■« .-1 ' ■.'-4'. 


' gowramerit;;. w 

^ays Ylthe Pohtibal?;DepUrtinent;; 

^adding vto;^our:WornesP.:accor^ 

■; z:% :Of .IndwrtvSiites; ItPWcbbibged^the N 

KB;f“op;dvawhis:pfforts ^to ferolvd 


#6AGbnsbtu on 

md pendent soverei^ Republic.. .wherein all power and^ 


::..or ba' ; Negq Uating;^ Comiriitt^’ ' 
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r^ip ;i}y; ^icV-Clinm said tliat while the Indian 

■ States .were the work of the Constituent 

‘As-fernbly^yithey^^^ to do so if the Assembly 

; deliberately ytriok>>^^ sovereignty resided in "the 

. pebplc's”:,of .the,;s^ that “on the extinction of Para- 

r;}hbhiitcyIthe:Cr6>yrt' have ceded the sovereigntj' to the 


?A;Ptt;jaduary the Chamber declared: "The entry of 

; the slates into the -Union of India” — l>y that time the partition 
Ae<«,.still,a little^^ d the future — "shall be on no other 

IjaSis; ihah that of negotiation, and the final decision shall rest 
Chithreach state. Tire proposed Union shall comprise, as far as 
rdte States hre concerned, the territories of only such States or 
;sgioupsybf States as, may decide join the Union.” Even in 
:re.h?ecb;; of : states vyhi^^^ to join, the Chamber made it 

Y clehfA^^he' States Avi all subjects and powers other than 

tliose beded by them to tlie Union .... The propo.sed Union of 
India wdU therefore exercise only such functions in relation to 
the states in regard to Union subjects os are assigned or dele- 
gated by them to the Union.” In otlrer words, even if a state 
agreed to join the Union, it would not necessarily cede all the 
j slibjects . which the Constitution miglit have assigned to the 
Uniting the scope for Afariah'on, arid therefore confusion, was 
: endless:.. Here were all the makings of the ‘liaphazard fragmen- 
tatipn” which Churchill had predicted. 

: . Spme^. o the states took one more step closer to the brink. 
Yiyhile: . a . number of states agreed to send representatives 
■^nominated by the Princes, not elected by the peojile as in 
ylTiitish Thdia”) to. the Constihient Assembly (which they had 
:AaIready j '.declared . would not commit them to participation in 
:>the YUni6n), six major states decided not to do even that much^ 
,at.;least :n6h lime being; Hyderabad, Mysore, Travan- 

cprej^Bh'opaljThdofe and Kashmir. In a further tightening of the 
vCohfrontatiprii: Peoples Coiifetence demand- 

; ed by aT^plutioh'tliat hhy state abstainihg frpm the Constituent 
;■ : Assembly - ^ hostile,, by the rest of ■ India:' 

T Next^ TrayanepreY ; hechme Y^The ..'firstU;, to ■ 

y-iil;. A';series ypf ;■ de^ariitiphT^ 
Aiyer;Ythb,;stateY,t66kY;a;hew;;ephsrituri9nThto^^ 

P" ^dependence .YfrPm ihdiaA^ahdYT&i^ed T 
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o£ Princes because the Chamber had not aimed i 

indenendence for the States. In one of his statements Sir,Il£im^ .:, 
swami said that Travancore was “better fitted 
other part of India for independence, because 
derable seaboard and pracMy the J 

important commodities . As if to make it clear i v : 

was implicit, he announced that representato'es : v 

exchanged ivith Pakistan as soon as the latter 
would be “especiaUy valuable”, he said; ‘it banislms 
valent fear as to rice supplies for Travancore which can > 
after be expected from Karachi”. In a war of . stafemepB, 
between New Dellii and Trivandrum, die capital of Trayan- 
hore, there were clear tlireats of economic sanctions rand, 
reprisals, and more than a hint by Sir Ramaswami fhatrhC; 
would appeal to Britain for help. 

As might have been expected, a few other states also b.fgap 
to show hesitations, making discreet use of Sir Ramasiyamis. 
arguments — in fact the surprise is tliat more did not-r-ph, 
large-scale trouble arose only over Hyderabad and Kashmir- 
Hyderabad started ivith what Tranvancore had done at a later 
stage in its revolt — it decided to exchange representatives yintp 
Pakistan. At first it stated, on August IS, that is two days., 

; before power was to be transferred to India and Pakistan, .uiat 
“until mutual relations between the Dominions of India and , . 


Pakistan are knoiwi, Hyderabad cannot contemplate orgamC/: 
union with either Dominion”. Next, it expressed the hope,; on 
August 14,. that Hyderabad “will always remain associted , in . 

: , some measures ividi the British Commonwealth”, and finally 
. it announced .that when power was transferred and .Para-. 

,: motmtcy ; ended, the state \yould become independent ; and 
• ^'sovereign.' ■ , . ' ^ 

; T^^ in' m^y \yays a far more dangerous, threat Vthap^ ' 

Travaficore’s." Hyderabad was -not . bhly the largest Indian. 

' -State but^'it, stood fastride , the ' horizontal 'a of the whple^.bf 
southern India. Its .independence -ceuld have severed India; into 
two in .ah. CTen more destructive 'manner than partition was ;.tp 
do- ill; the ■ huge and ;valuable chunk of ‘T5ritish;India’^: l>tog 
- itli .of . Hyderabad, including the - states of : Madras, /ICerala, 
'^ysore, , arid 'most iof Andhra ; would.haye'' beehicut :;olI/;£rbni 
■rdierri and central,'india, indT3r6baWy:Ibst;i::;|' f"-ii ; 
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did nol • liavie :;a ; ^cialioard but rclalivcly narrow 
' sfeps:. of dhdiaiV , . territory: from the sea. In the 

iy'cst- pmdicnlaHy, 'one rodfnefr of Hyderabad jutted out close to 
.Gohji’.a ; hia^^ which formed part of 

Portuguese; diKha at > There were strong rumours that 

rPoftiJ^aV.yOuti’ Of ; hostiUhr ;tou^ India which had already 
rstaried,; agitating - at the;^^^ 'Nations against conditions in 
fPorhi^iese; Africa, would send out its own forces from Goa to 
erinblish a -link Avitli Hyderabad and to give it an outlet to tlie 
'seaf'Ii'umdiirswvere al^ that Turkey would make moves 

mn .'bfehalf of ITyderabad because it bad matrimonial links rrith 
Tii'denabad, mnd ' Pakistan could have Ijecn counted upon not 
^'’ib tbe ' h of these xrroccedings ; the fact that 

’flyderabud’s. lluler was a Muslim gave Pakistan a plausible 
enhy ; info ' this issue; Some intrepid gun-running was already 
V, going ph/bctvveen ‘ Hyderabad. T1)C leader- of an 

anti-Indian xiprising in Hyderabad, Kasim Rawi, who was Irfter 
•to escape to Pakistan, was already predicting that Muslims of 
India "will be our fiftli columnists” and exhorting the Muslims 
of Hyderabad "not to sheath your swords until the objective of 
Islam’s supremacy is achicx'cd” Later Hyderabad, a fabulously 
rich princedom, offered a sizeable loan to Pakistan. 

Hyderabad’s strength, by itself, did not add up to a great 
deal ; but two circumstances made it sizeable. In the first place 
a large band of Muslim irregulars krioxvm as Razakaars, led 'by 
the fanatical Kasim Razvri who was gifted With highly evocative 
utterance, were planning to spread tlic fire of communal rioting 
.throughout South India; many areas of this region had Icnovyn, 
such rioting in the p.ast and had been made receptive to the 
:;.spaTks . of his oratory by the widespread outbreak of communal - 
wmfafe— -rioting is too mild a word for it— in Pakistfin and , 
the ydiole of hiort India. In the second place ;the. bulk of 
the Indian' army was already committed in Kashmir, where aii 
actual war; until. Pakistan haddjcen raging for .sOnie mondis.v •' , 

Even' without: the threats . of Kasiih ' Razvi and-' the rioting 
/which, within Hyderabad, ■ had abeady ensued, :die daum p^ 
ihdependence^ Was f ed Whpugh blood • was • soaking .through the ' ; 
/./entire ■ fabric of /Inclia/ and- Pakistan, /and- hbbbdy.; quite/ knows; . ■ 
■/Iiovv :ihany hundreds; /of/ diousandk'; of; people we^^^ killed,;': 
-/because" inefe . killing/ .wbiild 'b been, mercy / in//cbmparisbri : 
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'wift what went on-hackcc! ^ 
already been given the sickening taste f 
Calcutta Killing, and Pakistan by 
But these were only teaser trailers for 
Nothing was to tarnish as much as the riots 

briUiant conduct of operations for tlie transfer .pf p „rove so 
the resulting partition ; no assurance by hina . was ; to P - 

thoroughly worthless as what he told Maulana Azad. _ - 
: : In an eleventh-hour eifort to save the Cabinet Missiop P ‘ , ^ 
Maulana Azad met Mountbatten on May 14, 

' his fear that dangerous rioting would foUovv parHtion. ■ ^ 
a’: moment’s hesitation”, Azad recorded ^ 

Mountbatten replied ‘At least on this one question; P sli^H 
/ you complete assurance. I shall see to it that there is nio^ . 
shed and riot. I am a soldier, not a civilian. Once partition J 
accepted in principle, I shall issue orders to see 
. no ' communal dishirbance anywhere in the . countr>'. ;If .;;1 
should he the slightest ^ agitation, I shall take thc - stcm^ ...; 
- measures' to nip -the /trouble' in die bud. I shall not 
■; the hrrhed' police. li mil - order die Army, and the Air . Force; ,^;,: 
j'adt^ . arid ;I ;;uhl use -tanks and . aeroplanes to suppress /.ahShody , 
^rsyhb'Avnnts to create trouble.” It is not dial he did .hbt'^' ^^ 

_ liveVup . to his pledge ; his soldierly dispatch and mihtary ; ^'Slem^ 
;;':dff working- came through in nothing so much as in organisnig^.; 
Cmth; die-, map-room methods he had 'evolmd during die ■Ay?u,.: 
t'- the /movement of ‘ hiige convoys of refugees ; and their xirotec-,- 
;;ti6n. agairBt-- destruction. But hothing ’ayailed agninst/tlie/fofy- 
.: ' hat liud hem by dhe Great Calcutta Killing and by 

/; die events of .ydiicb'-h killing Itself ' was the maniacal: cbild- : 
k . ?l*d;;;oE - the , first ;\veek Of:: Match,- ,19^ 

-{, )tpwn ,pf .;any;cohsequence rin,Pun 3 ab' was more dr dess seriously 

' ■ '.iidected .•mdy.diis .^epidemic ;:rthe..;^^ Amritsar, 

/ biirnt ;do\vn ; by one^tendi,-- and Smore arid more areas /in. the 

y qouri^side Avere catching’/i^e, ;\\here -any . kind. of - c^ 
:,;;:sQori:;^ing: tuhe impbsriblq- /The'- m iablazei 

■;.could;lay 'dieif hands ■hn,,;to .spread 
v ; df: ..thCp 'Euaf . :Two,-battalidm:. .qf:. anb^^ 

, -hlidth ;|6h: ;March: ■ vhdOO^'rirh ; ;dP : dielho^al ^ 

Fusiliers and the Suffolk;;and AyUtshire.hegiinhtS -to":^ 
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. : DESPITE REMEDIES 

}But: against a forest fire ; the effect 

•\vas local^aiid/i^ 

' Ih; took a new form: railway trains 

naming refugees began to be forced to a halt at hostile stations, 
tO:; be ; burnt, Hand refugees trying to escape were 

-slaughtered: or : caught on spearpoint and thrust back into the 
, £re.‘ On 'September , 22, a train laden with Muslim refugees 
-from Delhi was caught by Sikh marauders near Amritsar; about 
200:, ;of .: te were killed. Two days later several 

s diousand Muslims attacked a train carrying Sikhs and Hindus 
■.hcOT Lahore and- butchered 350, wounding about 250 more. 

. 'Tlie; most outrageous attack occurred on January 12, 1948: a 
‘train .conyoy carrying 2,400. Hindus and Sikhs from the Frontier 
Pr6yinee.;was -attacked by 3,000 Pathans at a station in Punjab, 
■two-fliirds . of Htlie refugees were killed and nearly all the rest 
■vvounded. No one seemed safe, whether he. stayed at home or 
fled. 

In a fresh recrudescence in Calcutta, 40 people were killed 
and 300 injiued on October 27 ; by October 31, 146 people 
bad been killed and over a tliousand injiued in Dacca, in East 
Bengal. In the country districts of East Bengal the casualties 
•were higher ; the official figure for two places, Noakhali and 
Tipperah, was nearly 300 killed. Back in die cities, especially 
in Bengal and Punjab and in some parts of UP which were 
congested with Hindus and Muslims, the violence and 
casualties continued to mount week after week as the date of 
■the actual partition approached. But die climax came in the 
t\vo or duee weeks preceding and following the date of pard- 
■tion, August 15, and this fire was to die only when there \vas 
%q fuel left; no Hindus in 'Vt'^est Pakistan and no Muslims in 
the, Indian districts of Punjab which were close to the border. 
Nearly 200 persons were killed in Lahore in two days just 
before ' partition, 800 Hindus and Sikhs were massacred in a 
■idllage not far off on August 26; The' Sikhs imposed a fearful 
retributiori' upon the Muslims in the tomis and villages of East 
'Punjab, and .it was .diere perhaps that the brutality of man to 
ianan reached its crescendo before it spent itself dovvh : to the 
j.sickenihg silence Vudiich ToUows' death. The number: mUrdfered. 

, -jii the , rioting or killed by .its aftermath 4- pestilence and’ staiva- : 
; .'tioh,' and -die. severe bianfer 'Which 'followed -H— was prbbablyHnot' 
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far from half a million. madness was 'llie 

Tlie long and lingenng pay-off ,,, nistory— 

largest movement of uprooted people in Ae x ^ 
by the end o£ 1947 more than ten te 

herded and driven out ot one rounlry of both- 

years were to be crippling burden on the f > j^^ant 
Since most of the refugees were peasants, tbcir up S 
an additional severe set-back to ibc agncullure of ttie 


countiy. - iK causes 

A connected disaster, parallel to tbe nobn^ Paldslan 
and consequences, was the war between In a * 
over Kashmir ; its immediate form and impact vvere r 
dramatic than of the rioting. The war, which brO"e 
India and Pakistan were even two months old, an i 
lying causes, were to become tlie strongest influence , 
foreign policy of die two countries in later years, an m 
die sole determinant of their relations with each other. ^ 

The "facts” of the case are easily narrated. ''‘j. of 

coveted prize, not only, along wth Hyderabad, tlic^ arg 
the princely states, and rich in untapped water, minera 
forest resources, studded widi c.xquisitc summer and 
resorts, but also of great strategic importance. It juts on 
Central Asia and shares borders ■with Asian Russia, 
the Sinldang region ot China ; one of its northern distnc 


Ladakh, is one of the great cross-roads of histor>'. 

Right up to the e\'e of partition and for some weeks 
after, India was wflling to see the state accede to Pakistan, 
this point CampbeU-Johnson’s testimony, recorded, ih Novem 
1948, is diat “Lord Mountbatten himself bad visited 
in June (1947) and, armed nitb an assurance from Sardar ^ 
on die Indian side, strongly advised (the Maharaja) diat am 
decision taken prior to loth August would be acceptable 
both successor States”. Of India’s attitude after August ’ 
Camphell-Johnson mote on October 28, 1947: “Subsequent) 
the Indian Government’s policy has been to refrain to 
inducing Kashmir to accede (to India). Indeed, the State 
Ministrj', under Patel’s directions, went out of its way to taK 
no action which could he interpreted as forcing Kashmir’s hano, 
to give assurances that accession to Pakistan would not n 
taken amiss by India.” But instead of taking advantage of tn 
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cieM cIipice available;® vacillated and decided 

pMy’ tp :'sign^;;b^^ Avitli tbe tvvo Dominions, 

biridirtg 'eaclr-to ' conttriue economic relations with 

it hndvtb leave ihe' Mahbraja free to decide his future course 
of ;acti6n'. ’ 


';>But";irhmediately after :p the plot began to tliicken. 

:Eitst'' in relatively - m^ in screeching impreca- 

■tionV the ;Governmenis b^ and Kashmir began to hurl 

accusatipnsv'at baeh i oih The Maharaja complained of "a 
steady - and increasing strangulation of supjslies to my state”, 
and ]‘udging:;by; the 'links \yhich he said Pakistan had severed, 
itivould ' appear that a total economic, financial and communi- 
cations blockade Avas being imposed. Tlie diatribe tlien moved 
on to allegations' of : . violence. Pakistan complained that bands 
of;.Dogras;' or; ti plainsmen of the State, were killing 

the Muslims, tlie Kashmir Government alleged that “tliousands” 
of armed Pakistanis had infiltrated into the State and committed 
"hoiTors on non-Muslims”. ■ 

The Government, .of India stood quite outside the dispute, 
until, on October 15, 1947, the Kashmir Government warned 
Pakistan that unless “all the inequities being perpetuated” were 
stopped, “the Government would be justified in asking for 
friendly assistance”. Pakistan flung back its reply tliat “the 
only object of intervention by an outside power would be tlie 
process of supiDressing Muslims so as to . enable Kashmir, to join 
tire Dominion of India”. Whether . India wiled it or not she 
became a party to the dispute first by tire allegations of; others 
and then, wthin a few days, in fact as well as in lawi The 
infiltrations by the tribesmen became kn invasion witliin rdays, ; 
nt ..first wth the unacknowledged and tlien freely admitted 
support of the regular armW idf - Pakistan. The State’s forces, ; 
which were small, fell back on .all points of contact Xvith the, 
attackers, lost control of towns.’ which were-/ key points of 
commuhicationi and seemed in no position at aU to. hold even/ 
file State’s; capital,’ Srinagar.; 

On October ; 2d, the Depiity Premier of Kashmir flew to New 
• Delhi for lielpiand. received the legally; correct answer— what- 
j/ever Jts motiyeSj’/in' lhe ’eyes; of Pakistan— tiiat 'since Kashmir: 

.: was ?npt .a part of. India; .NeW:- Delhi ; had ho legal /competence 
; to; intervene. ’The hext-'.dky .’Kashrnir’s i.aCcessioh to:;Tndik .;was 



uncertain INDIA 

^ fn flv out forces for tn6 

sig-ed, and te Government pepped t fly ^ j 

d&nce of a vast and p«”'‘"g Lv clrcnmstanees A,s 

already been occupied by tbe en y^ October 

.^vould have been a bazar ou communications Avith the 

1947 it was desperate. In every soldier and gan 

State were S- But imUtary 

and supplies for i^medLtely requi^^^^^^^^ 

planes-and even cmban, which w^e m j^ed airHt 

Lwere very few. and at the '^V^^ltTe “ Srinagar, 

began there was no knomng how kng ^ 

die only one in Kashmh, would Jl^out military 

Lord Mounlbatten, the c f Staff were entirely 

affairs m India at that time, and the Chif^ ° ^ft w 
against accepting the General 

of the Defence Committee held on y , Headquarters 

Lockhart read out a tele^am 

of the Pakistan Army— there was still some attacked 

the tivo sides at that level-tliat ^000 tnbesmmi considerable 
and captured Muzzafarabad and Domel showed that 

tribal reinforcements could be ejected. Repo grinagar. 

they were aheady httle more iban reE^ar 

ThL was as yet no admission by Pabstan that 
forces were also involved (this was to be confirmed, even y 
the United Nations, later), but India had no reason t P^ 
that any troops it flew out would not have to take o 


Pakistan army itself. . 

The rest of the Kashmir story belongs to subsequent chap » 
the book ends before the stor>'. But the fact which stood o 
as the first ninter of Independent India began was that a yo 
Dominion, tlireatened in the south by ambitions in Hyder^a , 
consumed in the north by the fires of communalism, 
army stretched to the limit by the demands of law and order, 
undertook a military commitment of unknoini dimensions id 
Kashmir and against the advice of all die senior (British) br^s 
available. The thrdl of acceptmg the challenge electrified the 
countr>% but what the future might bring was entirely unknovm. 

Tlie fighting in Kashmir was to intensify three anxiehes 
immediately, each with its own separate focus and each making 
the prophecies quoted at the start of this book seem much 
more to the p6int than the hopes and determination of the 
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'nationalist leaders. One anxiety was whellier the passions which 
the fighting would undoubtedly rouse would loosen tlie sutures 
of India’s multi-racial, multi-lingual society of many religions. 
The second, what opportunities such loosening of the Indian 
fabric and the preoccupation of the Indian army would provide 
for die incipient private armies which were knoum to be form- 
ing up? And third, even if the fabric held, would the general 
air of violence let India’s xrolity develop in the democratic and 
secular shapes intended for it by the leaders of die Congress? 

The dispute about Kashmir, which was both the cause and 
effect of rapidly deteriorating relations with Pakistan, had an 
obvious bearing on communal relations in India. In part die 
effect was beneficial j die regular and irregular forces of a 
self-proclaimed Islamic dieocracy were attacking a Muslim 
majority state at the edge of India, and the people of die 
stale were resisting the attack, Muslims as much as Hindus, 
assisted by the army of a self-proclaimed secular slate. The 
spectacle did good to the hearts of those who had hopes that 
India would become a fully secular democracy. But in die con- 
text of the communal rioting the more insidious effect was 
different, and it was to become more and more dangerous as 
the years went by and Pakistan kept on pressing its claim on 
Kashmir, largely on die basis of religion. 

As if to give more dian sufficient confirmation of diese fears, 
the Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, made an ominous 
statement in November 1947, in which his hints were barely 
concealed — and he did not belong to an organisation which 
proclaimed communal beliefs. He said; ‘The safety of the 
Muslims must come from dieir Hindu neighbours who form die 
majority of the population and from whom die majority in the 
rank of the police and die army must come. Tliese will not 
be active in affording this protection unless they know that dieir 
co-religionists in Pakistan are getting a fair deal.” In other 
words the process had already begun — twenty years later, India 
and Pakistan have still not seen its end — ^under wliich two inter- 
connected and difficult problems were to act and react on each 
other incessantly, each making the other more difficult still. 
•As relations between India and Pakistan grew worse, they 
added to the friction of Hindus-Muslim relations ; the latter 
reacted on the Muslims’- sentiment in Kaslimir, and as that 
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expressed its resentment against India, -die hostility of Ind’ 
Pakistan relations became sharper. - . ' 

Even before the decade of the 40’s ended it was possi 
see what kind of forces were waiting, in the xyings to; t^e o\e 
if widespread disorder should persist in either 
both the more extremist communalists had batlded;;t 2 lonrse ^es , 
together into para-military organisations, each \viti; itS -.imi > 

simbols, lines of command and aiv exclusive code of loya 
to itself: tlie Khaksars in Pakistan, which were ajlhucli mpT^ . 
disciplined organisation than the Razakaars of 
in Hyderabad, and the RSS in India, an organization of . ^ 
extremism which was much more disciplined tlian both. . 

The riots had given both die Khaksars and the; 
opportunity to tighten and expand their organizations; , 
took a blood-soaked hand in the riots and at die same-..,t^ 
covered itself w'ith die ^ory of extremist nationahsmj : because-; 
to the sick mind of each Dominion in tiiose days it 
to the national cause to drive out the minorities, winch 
regardedtas enemy xvithin the gate. Secondly, each found ready . 

, and fanatical recruits in die refugees pouring . in from die. bffiei;. - 
Dominion; the refugees, their minds blackened by their:;^^'.:; 
some experiences and their blood on die bod for revenge,' > 
readymade material for such organizations. The RSS "especially; 
reaped a good har\'est and at the end of 1947 claimed a mem* , 
bership of five million. But its strength lay even .more tin,' me • 
disciplined, and well-drilled cadres it had formed than in 
■ numbers. ' , ' ■ ■ 

r- Tidien the , official indictment against the RSS canie, 

1948, its qontentx. were sweeping but did not take; aiiybne ' hy, 
^urprise. . Undesirable and even dangerous activities'.ihaye 
, caitied on by the RSS , it said. “In several parts of the countU'; 
tiindividual members of the RSS have ^indulged in acts ok'iViO: 
' tienre involvit^ . arson, robbery, . dacoity and murder. : and -dtave 
•ti^'lectedtilh^ -Phey ;hav6 .Beerr^nnd 

i .‘^n^lluts r exhorting .the ^people to resort- to terrond: 

; mediofis,;;to - collect; arms,- to'' ^ the 

. ti^pyernm^ and the militarv.” 

: i . . iffer(mt;kuid';of . pr^^^^ ^cipliiied-and 

htit mOTe :^^ and^^^teiitiallyrinort 
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to show its hand wntliin the first year of independence. In the 
style of their Chinese counterparts and according to their copy 
book rules of insurrection, the Indian Communists began to 
look for what they could set up as “liberated areas”. They 
found a ready guide map In Stalin’s theory about India’s 
linguistic nationalisms and settled for Telengana, a rocky, back- 
ward and somewhat isolated area where poverty was great and 
the sense of resentment high — ^because of tlie poverty and 
isolation to begin with, because of a zamindar-dominated and 
exploitative economy, and because tlie Congress itself had been 
nourishing the linguistic self-awareness of this area for a long 
time. 

Telengana is now part of Telugu-speaking Andhra, the state 
where, after some frightful disturbances in 1953, the process 
of the linguistic reorganization of India’s map was to start. But 
by the middle forties the local Communists were already accus- 
ing the Congress of “destroying our Andhra national move- 
ment”. “We wont rest content with a separate Telugu pro- 
vince” one of their best known leaders had announced, “A 
united Telegu nation should exist in the independent Indian 
federation as an independent Telugu kingdom.” This was to 
be a fragment, then, of the map of post-Bridsh India as the 
Communists saw it. They had already declared that after the 
British left power would not pass to Nehru or his provisional 
government but "fourteen sovereign regional constituent assem- 
blies”, corresponding to the fourteen main linguistic regions 
of the countT)’' “each empowered to decide whether or not to 
join the Indian Union”. 

Wlielher their motive was the ideology of sub-nationalisms 
or the hope that a disintegrated India would be easier to cap- 
ture than an united one was a matter for the Communists’ 
conscience. But in Telengana they were about to make a test 
which, if successful, would have become a working model for 
them in other linguistic regions, completely subverting tlie 
linguism of tire Congress. Accepting the force of language as 
a fact of political life, the Congress had organised itself some 
years earlier on lingiustic lines ; the jurisdiction of most of its 
state-level commillees coincided rvith linguistic boundaries. The 
experiment had proved a success in giving vitality to die part)', - 
and according to Nehru “the Congress became a mass move- 
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1 Vnsed its organization on langiiage . Bnt 

ment only when it based fc ^ Congressmen 

no time ^vas <J,ero “V nniB ot fte 

*at lingotelio ot U,e Union and sob- 

l-'aMto te ConStnHon. For fte Goomranists on 

ftfler hand, lingnisn, Kash* 

,sfor"w - fj 

of tbe rolidcs oE sbreet Bgliting and 
Bnt^it avas the politics ot assassinaBon tvln* stni* “ 
Irfamons if not the most grievous Mow ; 
shot on January 80. 1948, by a person who had dose 
an extremist Hindu organization. Elen more thnn fl 
of thousands in the communal carnage, this single an 
indefensible death brought home to all Indians and ^i 
of the world that we had sunk to a depdi from which reco . 
^^ould he exceedingly difficult; prophecy must have “clcea 
lips at the thou^t tliat the dissolution of India was now > 
a matter of time. In one single flash the wieakness of the pi 
of Indian society’ was shown up Immediate collapse is 
averted as it qmckly became known that the assassin ‘ 
Hindu, not a Muslim, but slow disintegration still seemed c 
most likely prospect. 

The immediate cause of this totally impersonal tragedy 
assassin and the xictim had no personal acquamtance with eac 
other — was a somewhat limited one. India decided — tliouS 
-who had decided is not clear, because Nehm, the Prime Mit^ 
ter, and Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister, were on opporft® 
-sides on this issue — to wi&hold paiunent of Rs. 55 crores due 
to Pakistan as its share of die Government’s cash assets on 
partition. Resentment against Pakistan was so intense at this 
time that e\’en this paltri' revenge seemed to cause great satis- 
facdou among die people. Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Mount- 
batten and Nehru \vere against the decision; popular credit 
therefore went to Patel for it 

But on Januar>' 13, Mahatma Gandhi started another of his 
famous “fasts unto death” and one of his conditions for break- 
ing it was that the money should be paid to Pakistan at once. 
As the fast progressed and Gandhiji’s resen^es of physical energy 
dwindled, relations between Nehru and Patel became severely 
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Strained and poptilar impalicnco began to surround tlie 
ivlabatma. On die flfdi day the fast ended, after the Govern- 
ment had surrendered ; the same evening a bomb burst at 
Gandliiji’s prayer meeting. It burst ineffectively, but it also 
turned out to be an incffectn'e warning to the audiorities about 
what was to follow within the fortnight. 

Tlie hlahatma’s second condition for ending the fast also 
became the second cause of his death, less immediate dian the 
first but more pen'asive. With all the nobility of his soul, 
hlahatma Gandhi was in revolt against the communal violence 
raging all around him, even in Delhi ; but with all the bitter- 
ness in their hearts ihousand.s of people were bent upon wcak- 
ing revenge upon Indian Muslims for the murder of the minori- 
ties in Pakistan. Most bitter- and violent were the Siklis, who 
were the special victims of Muslim violence in Pakistan and 
fearful avengers in the cities and countryside of Northern India. 
They had no patience ndtlr those who preached communal 
harmony in India, because they could see no one who did 
the same in Pakistan (the only one who could have, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan of N\WP, better known then and since 
as tlie “Frontier Gandhi”, was already in a Pakistani prison, 
where he was to stay until 1964). 

If there had been a Gandhi each in India and Pakistan, both 
might have been saved. Bui the restraints Mahatma Gandhi 
applied in India could not be stomached by many because 
there were no reciprocal restraints in Pakistan. When Gandhi 
decided that he would not end his fast unless wolence ended 
in Delhi and a peace committee of all communities, including 
Sikhs, was formed, bands of Siklis paraded outside his house 
carrying placards “Let liim die”. 

But it was the third and outermost ring of the causes of his 
dealli which mattered most to the future of India ; as Nehru 
said in his homage to the Mahahna in Parliament, the assassina- 
tion was “not merely an isolated act of a mad man” but die 
result of “the atmosphere of wolence and hatred” which had 
enveloiied India for several months preceding; it was that 
which killed the greatest Indian of modem times and could 
unleash the dissolution of the country. A movement for freedom 
which, from the Indian side, had been singularly free of vio- 
lence for a quarter of ^ a centur>' had turned barbarously 
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violent in its hour of adiievement, and now seemed 
for mevitable self-destruction ; it is this change wliich enable 
thoughts of such a far-reaching assassination to lake shape m 
the mind of Nalhuram Vinayak Godse. Hence the thought in 
the mind of Rajagopalachari when he heard the news, m 
Calcutta, that Gandhi had been shot ; witliin minutes he tele- 
phoned Mountbatten to say “take the utmost precautions about 
Nehru”. Hence abo tlie intense but unavailing anxiety 
Mountbatten’s mind when he arrived at Birla House, the place 
of the assassination, to find Nehru standing on a gate-post, 
waist-high above the crowd, a clear target for another bulleb 
his face grey and drawn and beyond die reach of security 
arrangements. Two days before Gandhi died twO men’ wta 
hand grenades had been arrested at a public meeting NelffU 
was to address in Amritsar. 

As had happened in other countries and has happened twace 
in this — Shastri made his peace pact witli Pakistan mandatory 
for his country' by Ins deadi w’ithin a few' hours of signing the 
Tashkent Dedaration — ^precept is best turned into practice by 
the martyrdom of the preceptor ; Mahatma Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion ensured die success of Nehru’s efforts to make India a 


secular democracy, even though ewdence of the success was 
to remain liidden from the eyes of most Indians for seventeen 
y'ears and eight months. But in that fateful xvinter of 
people’s thoughts w-ere not about a distant future ; the imme- 
diate uncertainties w’ere a cause of grave anxiety. 

Mahatma Gandhis death had removed not only’ the greatest 
preacher of the independence movement but a bridge betiveen 
different elements in the Congress. The personal loyalty ow'ed 
to lum by the leaders of all factions in the party, from die 
far Left to a Ri^t I'lrtually indistinguishable from Hindu com- 
munalism of the most orthodox convictions, w'as more respons- 
ible than anything else for keeping the Congress intact. He w'as 
also the^ Government's greatest link w'ith the people, 
w<Md his death do to die one link which mattered most for 
Inmas futiue, the political association — even if personal friend- 
ship was no longer possible-ietween Neliru and Patel? 

\\hen the Uvo leaders first came face to face in die room 
where Gandhiji’s body lay, Mountbaden told them that at his 
last meeting w'ith Gandhiji the latter had said his greatest wish 


I 
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was to see his two principal lieutenants fuUy reconciled. Their 
first and spontaneous reaction was to embrace each other. But 
would that be enough to heal their long-standing and rapidly 
glowing diffeiences? Now tlie nerves of both leaders were 
under still gi'eater strain, Nehru’s because communalism had 
claimed die one life he valued most, Patel’s because people 
were thrmving dark hints about his negligence, if not worse, 
as Home Minister which made this assassination possible, and 
earlier' the large number of Muslim casualties in Delhi. With 
the death of tlie most senior member of tlie triumvirate who 
was also the peace-maker between the other two, would any 
kind of a team be left at the top? Wlio would be its members 
and who the leader, and where would it try to take the country 
and the party? 

In the midst of such doubts at the top and chaos below, 
independence came to India. "A moment comes which comes 
but rarely in history”, Nehru said eloquently to die Constituent 
Assembly a few hours before India became independent “when 
we step out from die old to the new, when an age ends, and 
when die soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance. . . . 
The achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an opening 
of opportunity to the great triumph and acliievements which 
await us.” These were brave words to use for die spread of 
events from the partition of the country and the bloodbadi 
which accompanied it, to die war in Kaslimir and die near-war 
in Hyderabad, and the assassination, which ended an era, of the 
greatest leader of the freedom movement, one of the few men 
in history who created a new style and sjiirit for a nation’s 
fight for its freedom. 
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The first three years of independence and the integration — 
Stales provide the best example of one of the facts of modem 
India s history which was referred to earlier,' that often the 
darkest and best phases at least partly overlap in fime; one 
takes its shape within sight of the other. The one jiroblem 
which more tlian any other appeared likely in 1947 to reduce 
India to fragments, the option which the States acquired upon 
the lapse of Paramountcy. also became the provocation fo^ 
her greatest achievement in die first three vears and remains 
probably the greatest so far. At no time, before or since, ''■ns 
modem India closer to total disintegration and there are fe''' 
examples in the world s historj’ of so many virtually independent 
states being brought together as rapidly into a single union 
with so little use or threat of force. 

The architects of this silent revolution were Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel and his brilliant factotum, V. P. Menon. Nehru’s role was 
not as minor as has been alleged in some clironicles of the times 
More than any one else he was the inspiration behind Am 
a es TOp es Conference, a force the Princes had to look nt 
o\er t eir shoulders as they hesitated between accession and 
mdependence. -Major pohcies had to be approved by him, at 

probably Nehru, not Patel, who 
‘ ountbatlen so effectively into the picture, thus 
exTposmg the more reluctant Princes to the charm and prestige 
fonntf ^ ^ ^mg, a psychological pressure which tliey 

of crerlJi rV,” Tliese, however, are relativelv small slices 
perfrcf pai?'" ^ ® They made a 

Menon had the grasp of detail and the experts kmowledge^ 


' See p ill. 
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•’OEv'cpnsHtuUoriar-^^a most of the more lengthy 

Italkirigl t6;[the :Priaces/^y^ other hand was an intan- 

rgiblp, presence^ - som^^ sometimes not, but always 

;Pblt.;;lbxyaS:^^^^ be called by Menon, but 

v'eyeri- this ;al6ofness"a^^^^^ power. It enhanced the feeling 

-Ayhifch/had;' been^buh^^^^ tip for some bme that the Sardar 
■sliouldbe takOn mfich’inore ser^^^^ than Nehru; as a friend 
he would pb; reliable^ as an enemy implacable. 

.Pateh ;,dc\ase^^ Menon executed tlieir manoeuvres so 
; quickly dhhbPhey rblle what were once intended to 

boV.^everal/diirerent. stages; the consent of the Princes to lake 
^partp-in’ ^ Assembly; Standstill Agreements 

•behveen; the. State the Union jiending final decision; the 
sibling : of . Instruments of Accession, under which the states 
acceded, only three^ s to the Union — ^Defence, External 

. Mains: ; and f Communications ; enlargement of the accession 
■.•thrbhgh .M integration of die smaller states 

do foiTn;m viable administrations ; intenial reforms to bring 
:-dheir: administrations into line witli tire provinces’; and finally, 
^.at ;sqme; distant date — ; immeasurably distant it seemed on the: 
;'eV;e;,:qp:independencei — the states’ merger with the provinces 
ito bfing aU parts of the country equally under the unified )uris- 
> dictioh ;,of the Central Government. Before one, stage was 
I'Completed the next began, so tbat in just over t\vo, years from, 

' the date of independence all trace of princely, rule disappeared 
[ arid all: Princes vvent into retireinent except a few' who,; were 
appointed" to new irositions by the Govenrment Or found: ricul' 
Ihccupationsilor themselves. . ‘ 

■; '.yirlually overnight and — except in the case p£ Hyderabad , 

. and Kasbinir — rvithont a shot being .Jired; half a rnillioii’ square; 

: ,nrilesi;and 90 million people were added to .India; and they 
a’peacefnr'to from feudalloyaMesJtd the willing, aqcepri 

.Varicey of Xmodem . bonstifutiohal concepts .'and ’ practices.; In a . 
^parallel thpugh,less':significant process.^ tire zaihiirdafies -w 
:■ abolished ; "and:': their; cidtiyators .; brought ^ : m 
;';reIationship :witK.:dre;'gqvernraentX thei zamihdars w^ 
hf'tlrOh' guilded cousins, ythe. Princes. tZarnindmi'.abo 
;:;qften;been regarded :as,lhd:;starf of ' arr; 

^towards .virioref equitabln:riistfibriti6n.. of dand ;.ambirg ■ dre' 

Blit ih reirbsoect it: seeiris .mo'reyc6rrect.io;..reRard::it as a;pori-:;^ 

3 
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scaript to tlic jialiticftl process of . cficliTig all - aaacI'irpnKtlc,. 
jnrisdietiOHS. ' 

Here and tlicre peUilant gestures of fnisinition Vo-ppiml ^ 

At tlie end of a session of joint griiiing l>j' Mountlintteu; and- 
Menon, the J»!aliaraja of Jodhpur signed the Inslmmenl ; of : 
Accession but instantly pulled out bis pistol to ibreatcii Menon; 
Hic. Mahamja of Indore svalked with unseeing ejes past a.delgr ;; ; 
gallon of princes which had been sent io persuade lum ; .'wdich^: y.^ 
be finally signed the accession papers later he sent tltern • tP j: ' 
Patel in an ordinary postal envelope without any tsrycringy. y: 
letter. Some of lire Princes went througjr the motions of piiming )>; 
conditions on their accession but did not need too rnuclr y- 
persuasion to drop them. Some Princes wmre as much moved : y; 
by pnlrroUsm towards willing accession as others were nroved 
toward an illusory' independence by iicrsonal ambition or tbelry.;: 
siLspicion of the Congress or the sheer novelty of being w'ifhoiity : 
the proleclive rimbrella ..of Panunountcy. But none of thcm ,-r. 
could fbr^Yciy' long ■resist Uhc gebrp6liHc.a^ facts of tbeir siUra-' ... 
.tibriy:dhe'; certain linowdcdge-t^ of tbeir pcoplo’s'.v' 

- ■dem!!vnds ;Avoiild:;bu|!d..rrjj,ya^ lesson which even a brief 
yl'look- at .the map ^ • y.;'. 

: y:i‘;Firsbliie.^^5^ states were reduced to about SO units .hy 
y:' mergingy ihany-— 219 with a population of 12 million and ari 
y: area .of, .85,000 square mOes — with the provinces and many 
y .ymofey over 300,^^^^^ 25 million people and 170,000 square, miles, 

y :with each,. other. Then by rapid stages tire number and scope 
;■ .of acceded ysubjeefs w'ere so greatly expanded that there was 
little difference left between the administration of the states and . 
oE the fonner British India provinces. Princely rule tints became ;, 
a tiling of the prist, arid the little that Avas left of it was to dis* ; 

. y appear in. the rriiddle fifties’ pnder the linguistic reorganizatipri -. 
'.of: stales tairriost throughout '-india. ~ ■ : : ■ 

' ;..Orily,,;.hiyderabad stood oritj- cu^^^ and stubbornly, " and , 

:. forced HewyPelhi -to remove .die dead line on accessiony. wbich ,:- 
ywvt^ :Augustyi5,;y Even:so,-^u^^ late as HovembeiVylBlTi"' 
:y:yHyderabridy; signed y onlyy a . Standstill .Agreement, and^/theny; 
V. proceeded .to. engage .,;Iridiadn several moriths of exasperating; 
({^egqtiimpri^- its .drilegatioiiyat-t^ous dimes- accepting tenris; of ; ; 
.y^nyp^^ment .pHiidi-dt ;y^ on Jts :fetiutiytd: thriS" 

; • Nd^rDelhi; ^ 
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.grew' rapidly worse and^^ A on its borders tense both 

oii account of the activities of Razakaars and retaliatory Indian 


:actidn, sometimes by the police and sometimes by tlie people. 
rVl^thih the state tlie population, mostly Hindu, began to resent, 
i'sqinetimes violently, die increasing preponderance of Muslim 


communalists in the councils of the Nizam. 


'• Early in August 1918, a serious clash occurred between Indian 
armed forces and armed bands of Razakaars wliich had laid 
siege to an Indian enclave inside the state. On September 7, 
the Government of India asked the Nizam "for the last 
time” to disband die Razakaars, allow Indian troops to 
"restore law and order in die state”, and agree to "the 
xe-posting of adequate military' forces of the Government 
•of India so that there should be no doubt in the public mind in 
Hyderabad and outside as to the security of person and 
property”. Tlie Hyderabad Government, as might have been 
■expected, refused ; it blamed the insecurity upon “outside 
•elements,” “raids from across die border” and “constant threats 
by the Government of India” and defended the Razakaars as a 
people’s response to such threats. Only time was thus needed 
for New Delhi's ultimatum to go into effect. 

The Government of India moved even sooner than expected ; 
speculation had it then and later diat Sardar Patel took the 
•decision when he heard ,of the death of Jinnah on September 11, 
1948, which ruled out the danger of Pakistan moving in to aid 
Hyderabad by creating a diversion elsewhere. On September 
13, Indian forces began to march upon Hyderabad from several 
directions under the overall command of Lt.-Gen. Rajendrasinji, 
liimself a man from one of the states in Saurashtra which had 
acceded to India. After a four and a half days of quite heavy 
■fighting the Hyderabad forces surrendered, die government 
resigned, the Razakaars were ordered to disband. On Septem- 
her I7, . the, Nizam announced that he wished to open “a new 
chapter of friendliness” with India and wanted his people to 
live in “integrated liaxmony” with die people of India. 

The Government, of India reciprocated and announced . diat 
: the Nizam’s position wpuld be fully respected. hJehru said in a 
broadcast on Septeinber 18: "Gircumstances compelled' us to 
take, this action in Hyderabad. Fortunately- It ' was bri^ and , 
• .-we return with relief ,to>,die.pathsPf-peace;.-ag.aih;”'Ahdcipating^^ 
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by seventeen years sentiments which were to be expressed again 
during the Indo-Paldstan fighting in 1965, he added: ‘It is a 
remarkable thing, and full of good augury for the future, tliat 
not a single communal incident occurred in the whole length 
and breadth of tliis countr>'. I am deeply grateful for this.” 
This particular augury did not hold for long. But on November 
24, the Nizam announced — though he avoided the precise 
words — Hyderabad’s accession to India “in bonourable partner- 
ship in a united and democratic India”. 

On November 25, the State of Mysore also announced acces- 
sion, after holding out for as long as Hyderabad but in a less- 
dramatic way. On Novmeber 26, Sardar Patel made the formal 
announcement diat the accession of these two states was 
accepted, completing, as he must have said \vith entirely justified 
pride, “tlie bloodless revolution” he had started two years 
earlier. By this tune die 530 odd states India inherited unth 
independence had been reduced to only nine units ; the six 
Unions of States — Saurashtia, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan, PEPSU and the United State of Travancore- 
and Cochin, and the three large states which remained by 
tliemselves — I^Iysore, Hyderabad and Kashmir. But the 
Princes who presided over the six Unions and the three separate 
states had virtually the same relationship nnth their ministries — 
popularly elected, and after 1951 on the basis of adult franchise, 
as every other ministry in India — and the Union Government, 
as the Goveraors of the British India States had, who were 
appointed by the Union President. 

November 26 was a proud day for India for another reason 
also ; on that day the Constituent Assembly finally adopted the 
Constitution after nearly three years of labour. From Decem- 
ber 9, 1946, to this date it sat for 165 days to debate and adopt 
a constitution which, remarkable for many of the other features- 
also, built impressh'e dyjces against the uncertainties which had 
most assailed Indian minds: would constitutionalism prevail or 
alternatives ranging from lawlessness to personal rule or die- 
dictatorship of extremism ; could constitutional unity be built 
out of clashing diversities ; -would the liberalism shown by the 
leaders of the freedom movement survive in free India ? On aU 
three counts the Constitution gave all the assurance that a 
constitution can; the spirit of the debate added some more. 
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V ’ : A ^ always B safeguard against arbitrary 

; goveniment.; India only a written constitution 
'Tautvtliei lohgesVi^ draft of 315 articles expanded 

doaiearly 400 before, the amefldmenfe were over. Too long, some 
. tbbugbtf too a still evolving society. 

■■But If - was 'needed by a. society in whicb there were few well- 
/bs{ablished-:cpns^ conventions whicb could have been 

/"assuihed wtlibut being written out. Another reason for the 
: length , was '; ^ but reassuring effort made to 

■ dhcbrpDr’ate.infit all that was seen to be best in tlie numerous 
• .'Other constitutions which were studied and haiinonized into a 

■mew whole' by legal luminaries, till then a high proportion in 
{the .Gon^^^ leadership. Assisted by the able Constitutional 
Ad\'isef, Sir ,B. N. Rau; piloted by that tireless man of monu- 
•mental intellect, B. R. : Ambedkar, they worked out a detailed 
constitution best suited to the political scene as they understood 
■ . ' . • 

' In this sense the federal Constitution is unique. It has not 
{resulted from the break-up of a unitary state by rebellion, revo- 
lution -or war. It is not a compact between independent States 
' ^’which ha'Ve agreed to coiiie together for agreed purposes. It -is 
; inot merely a codificatiph: of a; pre:existing political situation. It 
is; Ver)'., much, the product ,bf: the cool-headed deliberation of 
' cbnstitutiohal experts,;influenced;.but:hpt ;govemed'by the poli-. 

■ -tical sitiiation CMstihg- outside- their . chamber. Hence -the vast 

. range' of .powers, given ;tb the Centre, much iri excess; of .'the - 
actual predominance iof the cenfnpetal over;; centrifugal :;teii- 
.-dehcy,,of the times,, a fact which, accounts for aome pf tlie subse- 
. ■quent terisipns<,\Hence; also the subordination of these enotmbuis 
{powers ; to{ detailed .{provisions of the CohsHtution.. -Tlie .Gentrb , : 
{has power to .do humerbus. things .which the federal centres; in }, 
; /athery counWes, ; cannot. {But it; carf do therp ’bhly^ OTthinithe { 
.limits of the .Constitution and {-in. the contingencies prowded 
for in ity -There ;ib , the most detailed d bf die fespCc- 

{tiye areas cf die; C^nhcs; ;ppwers; and ; die'' StatesV The 
r are not jud- an -ag^egate; of {wiiat die. States, agreed to leave . for -{r 
die .Centre y^ter- them ;bwn,: Cbndepdbhs .b ; 

;bberiysatisfied.;:ThC;lftter:; aroy hot just cbm-y 

: . descended to dblegatb.' dbwiwards ■ to ;thbm ',;as^''.' 

:Before,die AcV;bM935.;The..federadbn.’ahdihe federa^^^^ 
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are equal and simultaneous creations of one single act, the 

Constitution. _ _ . . 

In normal times and day-to-day functions the ConshtubOiT 
gives the Stales more autonomy tlian many federal constitutions 
do; in abnormal, it can convert itself into almost a unitary cons- 
titution. It leaves to the units the very areas where government 
most comes in contact with the people : almost the whole of the 
rural economy in its diverse aspects, most trades, commerce and 
communications within the state, most industries, education, pub- 
lic health, law and order, local self-government, police, and 
justice up to the High Court level. In aU tliese areas tlie impact of 
the Central Government reaches down to the people only in so 
far as die State Governments may choose to transmit it. This in 
fact has turned out to be a major weakness of the Constitution, 
it has not given the Centre the power to alter conditions wliich 
most affect people. The administration of most Central powers 
is in the hands of the States ; the Centre has few instruments 
of its own wliich reach right down to the ground. Each State 
has a sin^e and unified administration for carrjdng out State 
as well as most Central laws ; it is answerable to the State 
Government in the first instance even in respect of functions 
exercised on behalf of the Gentral Government. But should 
die Centre decide to take a hand it can become one of the 
hundred-handed gods of Hindu mythologx'. 

No member of the federal scheme has the option to stay out 
or secede. Membership is mandatory. Its rules are not open to 
bargaining by the member ; the only thing a State may volun- 
tarily do is to transfer some of its powers to the Centre. These 
powers have been pre-determined and their interpretation 
entrusted to the Supreme Court, the apex of an integrated and 
countrjnwde judicial system, whose Judges are appointed by 
the President upon the recommendations of the Chief Justice 
and the Union Home Minister. State Governors, ivho are 
appointed by the President and hold office during his pleasure, 
can block any biU in the State Assembly until the President 
approves of it and can order any change in the administratioir 
they tlimTc necessary. The Centre can “direct” a State in the 
_ exercise of any Central power and the State may disobey the 
>.uon only upon pain of dismissal by the President 
' a tivo-fliirds majority of the Eajya ShS L Upper 
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itllowsc 'of ^ by Swle logislaliires in 

"fiptbportibn Centre can take over any 

V ^lc|ps1ative;.pb\ver of; a Stale pt States temporarily. By a .simple 
malPrity /aricliU law-making procc.ss Parliament can 

: : aUci a Slaie’s boundaries wilbout its consent ; alter it out of 
; exislen& in fact. Tliis power was probablj' taken because the 
: reprg.anizariph;; of States to rnake them linguistically homo- 
geneous areirs was ah impending certainty; once taken it stayed. 

: If :vthe Cchte judgment believes that the 

finances of a State are being seriously mismanaged it can take 
^ .them over. If a Governor in his subjective judgment is satisfied 
that the govenimont of a State cannot be canied on in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, the President can take over fill 
, ftmeiions Of that State; if the President in hi.s subjective judg- 
ement is s^^ that an emergency exists in the country, the 
'Centre can take over all powers of the States and delegate to 
therri only those that it thinks necessary, jvist as the Govern- 
ment of a unitary slate may. 

I^ext only to the fact that these powers exist, the most 
interesting fact is that they are so rarelj' used, especially by tlie 
President and Governors. Tliero are several reasons for this of 
which hot die least important is self-dcninl. A con.scious attempt 
has been made (o keep the extraordinar}' functions of the 
Constitution in abeyance (with some exceptions) so that the 
nonhal may have the chance to take root. Tlris act of inaction 
succeeded sooner than would have appeared likely fifteen years 
ago. Parliament and legislatures grew to their full .stature 
quickly, and the President and Governor would now hud it 
difficult to Ui3set the normal democratic process even if they 
Asashpd, and there is no sign that they do. The Centre’s, includ- 
ing Parliament’s, interference with State powei's is probably 
tilsp inhibited by the fact that, widi the same party in power 
ever^^^bere, Phis xTOuld amount to the Central leadership - Pf 
the party: interfering with, a State party — -and State parties 
have groym top headslTong .to brook interference, Tins -parfly 
e.xplains why . the; Centre -more often took oyer power in States, 
where the Opppsitipn ; had won .;or. was about to. > ' . 

As assurance- of indiwdual freedoms, the- CpnsdhitionCf^^ 
not only Duectiye -prindples'; of .State Policy (which ;:aremdt:’ 

. justiciahlo) to :sPpppit,:SOcialj^:pqlitical .and economic jusdee;-/^ 
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also a set oE Fundamental Rigbts which the courts have the 
power to enforce. Few Constitutions do both and none 
elaborates Fundamental Rights so comprehensively. ^ le 
clauses relating to Fundamental Rights are cspemally 
entrenched; they may be suspended only if the Presiden 
declares a state of emergency. N*o matter in which comer ot 
the countiy^ tlieir infringement may occur, the complainant can 
go right up to the Supreme Comt in search of redress. Tliis 
carries Fundamental Rights well beyond their revolutionary 
parentage in the 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
in the Bill of Ri^its in the Constitution of the U.S.iV. 

On Januarj' 26, 1950, a date annually observed now as 
Republic Day, India was proclaimed a Republic on the basis 
of this Constitution, and only another year and a half later, in 
the winter of 1951-52, the first elections ever to be held in India 
on tlie basis of adult franchise were to be put through, tlie first 
ever in the w’orld with such an enormous electorate — 


160,000,000 voters — and the first in a scries of exercises in 
democracy which are more responsible tlian any other single 
factor, not excluding Nehra, for the political transformation 
India has gone through since independence. 

Tlie immediate pay-off, of die promise of free and fair elec- 
■tions xvas the contribution it made to the collapse of die 
Communist rebellion in Telangana. Commentaries on India, 
eVen those concerned -svidi the dangers of die rise of Com- 
mum'sm, do not sulficiendy recognise that Communism's failure 
to take over India is the more remarkable for the fact that in 
the early fifties India had all the reasons which China had for 
going Communist, plus some w'hich China did not have. The 


pressures of poverty and the discontent which they breed wmre 
^ great here as m China, the leaders of opinion as exposed as 
in China to the attractions of the Russian Reamlution, especially 
as an answer to mass poverty. Tlie breakdown of the normal 
a nc o society' was as acute in India though less endemic 
than in China, and the deprived classes of society' xvere not 
only a higher proportion of the total than in China but were 
ZLTk It economic terms ; the 


addition, the Indian political movement, being more 
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inclusive Ilian tlie Chinese Communist parly, had exposed a 
mucli larger proportion of people to prolong politicalisation, 
making diem more sharply conscious of their frustration and 
more vulnerable to the strident slogans of Communism. 
Secondly, the Indian is not as averse to dogma as the Chinese, 
who were believed to be highly individualistic until the com- 
munisadon of their country; the ideological rigidity of Com- 
munism would not have run counter to the temperament of die 
Indian. Tliirdly, and this is more important, die Indian move- 
ment was more specifically a revolt against a Western power, 
Britain, than the Chinese revolution, which had also to contend 
against oppression by an oriental power, Japan. Therefore the 
anti-Western and anti-colonial slant of Communism should have 
found even better soil in India than China. If in spite of dial 
Communism did not flourish in India as it did in China, it is 
because of foiu main factors, and aU. of them were at play in 
the early fifties. 

Foremost among them is the safely valve which parliamentary 
democracy and the electoral apparatus have provided. The 
freedom movement had never quite spumed the ways of cons- 
titutional agitation through the legislative councils and other 
elective bodies. Even at die height of its extra-constitutional 
struggle it had one foot firmly planted in the constitutional 
process. Therefore attachment to the ballot-box was not un- 
knoum in India even prior to independence. But in November 
1949, when die Constitution was finally adopted, adult franchise 
was introduced and the slogan “a vole for everyone” was 
carried all over the country. Whether or not this right was 
fully understood by everyone or judiciously exercised among 
the under-privileged at any rate there was the feeling tiiat they 
had been given something new ; on election day they flocked to 
the polling booths. 

The freedom movement itself had left certain legacies behind 
which became die second main check on the spread of Com- 
munism in the early fifties. The Communists provoked popular 
displeasure, by their own advocacy of die dismemberment of 
India dirough their support for partition and for the right of 
self-determination for linguistic minorities. In the second place, 
the movement had imparted, along wnth greater political con- 
sciousness, a deep-seated respect for liberalism and for laws 
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wliicli protected llie riglits of the individual against tliose of the 
government, especially an alien one as in this case ; the fight for 
civil liberties was a conspicuous adjunct of the freedom move- 
ment. 

The tliird setback to tlie Communists was that they were not 
the only ones who could use the rhetoric of Socialism ; Nehru 
could do it too, and better. He was the first eminent politician 
in India %vith the power of mass appeal in his words, to preadt 
what the Communists were to preach less effectively and later. 
Since the middle thirties he had been saying — and in his 
tempestuous election campaigns in 1936 and 1943 he said it 
svith the fury of the wind: “We have accepted socialism as 
our goal not only because it seems to us right and beneficial but 
because there is no odier way for the solution of our economic 

problems The mighty task we have undertaken demands 

the fullest cooperation of the masses of our people. Tliat co- 
operation cannot come unless we put forward an objective 
which is acceptable to them and promises them results,” 
Coupled widi tliis he had also been preadiing the doctrine of 
peaceful change for a decade and a half. ‘Tt is sometimes said 
diat rapid progress cannot take place by peaceful and demo- 
cratic methods, and that authoritarian and coercive metliods 


have to be adopted. 1 do not accept this proposition. Indeed, 
in India today any attempt to discard democratic methods 
would lead to disruption and would thus put an end to any 
immediate prospect of progress.” The combined effect of his 
gospels could only be crippling for the Communists, and it was 
made more crippling by the fact tliat after independence Nehru 
did not hesitate to convert some of his precepts into policies j 
in the verj’’ year in which die Communists began die uprising 
in Telengana, Nehru gave a socialistic slant to the Government’s 


economic programme by getting the first Industrial Policy Reso- 
lution through Parliament. In other words he lived up to die 
dia^osis of one of the oldest Communist leaders in India, 
P. C. Joshi, for many years General Secretary of dife Party, 
who wrote in 1930, as quoted by Michael Brecher: "The most 
harmful and dangerous obstacle to the victory of the Indian 
rm'oluhon is the agitation carried on by the Xeft’ elements in 
the Indian National Congress, led by Jawaharlal Nehru....” 
e our isadi'antage for the Communists was die odier 
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'isicle , of thought would favour 

.thein4rthe ’:^,ffeal h^ order under the impact 

6f:‘the;\vave df:;Gdm By its very nature the rioting 

gaVe/siTength^^ to cdmmunalism, and Hindu parties of the 

iexfreirie; right -y^fe^ in- taking advantage of it. Their 

methods 'and Inhet ^ not differ much from the 

.Goinmuhists’?; hut diGir^ them regard Communism 

^ sdinaca'i^hig* poisonous as tde opposing' commarraAsm 

of .die Muslim Itiler years these, and parties of economic 
consOiaiaiism, were to become a strong hedge against the spread 
of \ Communism. But dieir restraining influence could be felt 
even in the early fifties. 

" These factors hegaii to “contain” Communism in India some 
time before tliat verb became current in the West. In the early 
arid middle fifties tliGy were to frustrate Communist attempts 
to fonri united fronts on a large Scale in spite of the willingness 
the Communists now ^taited to show to repudiate the Telengana 
"line’ of insurrection and to invite even the lower boimgeoise, 
such as the middle peasants, into their fronts. Wlrile these forces 
kept tlie insurrection from spreading, other attacked its local 
manifestation. 

In die first place ^'^oscow wididrew its encouragement ; from 
about the end of 1952 it began to admit, however indirecdy, 
that Indian unity had come to stay; tlie Communists too lost 
the taste, therefore, for secessionary tactics or for a base for 
using them. The party’s full recantation was to come a litde 
later, at the end of December 1953, when at the third, party 
Congress the General Secretar)’, Mr. Ajoy Ghosh, said : Hn- the;: 
past many a time we Scoffed at the concept of Indian unity -and 
glorified separation (bijt) we have to realise that the. Commimist, 
Pitfty stands for the Unity of India.” But even two j’ears earlier- 
they had begun to realise tliat separatism was not die road to- 
power -which they haij diought it was. 

In the second place, Government came ddrim with .a really- 
heavy hand. iipdp. all insurreetioriaty’ movefnents,' especially the 
Communists. At . . die / ^ 1949^ when a ' strike : .was: , 

threatened by a .sriiRU . jjjinorityvof; failwayri 
which were confrblIed ;hy , die Communist .Pariy^ Nehrii rOT 
Imge-scale aixest of. tZIpmmrinisb' workers .and 'leaders, , aridf he ; 
added this povveiful •deriunciafiori ' 6? ^ ‘tylie^-Cpm^ V 
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munist Party of India has, during the past years, adopted an 
attitude not only of open hostilirt' to the Government but one 
which can be described as bordering on open revolt. The 
policy has been given efFect to intensively in certain areas, and 
has resulted in violence, including murder, arson and looting 
as well as acts of sabotage. Tlie House is aware of Communists’ 
revolts that have taken place in countries bordering on India. 
It was presumably in furtlierance of the same policy that 
attempts were made in India to mcite people to active revolt.” 
No party could hope to prosper greatly in the face of such an 
onslaught from such a leader, and the Communist Party did 
not. But worse was to follow for it. The State Governments 
followed up vuth severe action on their owm. Many of them 
banned die Communist Party as illegal and all of them ordered 
the arrest of large numbers of Communist cadres. 

These blows did more dian merely to crush the Telengana 
rebellion. They rubbed into the Party some more of the many 
stains which it was going to need about five years to wash. It 
already carried the stigma it had earned between 1942 and 
the end of the war, that while Congress leaders courted impri- 
sonment and thousands braved the wounds of the Quit India 
movement, the Communists joined hands with Britain’s war 
effort. Now it was further exposed to die charge of being un- 
patriotic. People found it hard to believe, and were incensed 
when Nehni confirmed that so soon after independence had 
been won a political party was \wlling to work against it ; diis 
at least is the meaning they read into Nehru’s references to 
China, and the suspicion was to be considerably enlarged in 
later years. 


In parallel measures the Government brought under control 
the opposite threat, from private armies of the Right, of which 
the most conspicuous was die RSS. Its opposite number among 
the Muslims, the Uiaksaars, only went tlirou^ the motions of 
assassinating Jinnah— the closest they ever came to it was on 
June 9. 1947. when they stormed in at a meeting betu^een Jinnali 
Md his party leaders in the ballroom of New Delhi’s Imperial 
Holel—but a man viddy believed to be an RSS agent succeeded 
in footing Mahatoa Gandhi dead But it was from this peak 
of Its deeds that the RSS was to fall, like the Communists from 
tlie telengana insurrection. 
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■ -i'Nefeu been Hindu and Muslim communal- 

iisin for inbre; tiia be had carried tiie battle even 

Vtbr'thatrstronjgbold^b intellectual orthodoxy, the 

rBenares Hhiversify/ Hb success was never as rapid as after 
■Gandhi’s' murdeh Widiin^ days the RSS was banned and 
; i;70d; of: its: hhow^ leaders arrested. Largely due to the influence 
rexerte'd .byfPaleii the bah was lifted eighteen months later but 
the popular reVmlsion such that under its owm flag at any 
.rate, the RSS could make little headway vuth its ciianged 
; pplicy'Cf direct entr}'. into ijolitics. It tried to function as the 
hidden iarin of another party, the Jan Sangh, but everywhere 
the climate of opinion had been clouded for extremist Hindu- 
ism and especially for its para-mihtary expressions. 

; ^'But xvhat helped even more in checking Hindu communalism 
: \Vas that; the fires which gave it its steam were brought under 
control j the refugees were broiigbt back from the edge of 
despair and the battle for Kashmir was won before it stopped. 
On August 18, 1947, the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
issued a joint appeal to rioters and made a joint declaration of 
determination to suppress the disorder. On August 9, aU the top 
leaders of both Dominions met in Laliore and set up a co- 
ordinated headquarters of the Indian and Pakistani armies to 
organize protection for refugee convoys. On September- 3, they 
met again and announced several specific measures for checking 
lawlessness and for i-unning emergency camps for the refugees. 
On September 7, botli Governments appointed special Ministers 
and created full-scale Ministries at the Dominion level and in 
' the border states to see that these measures were carried out. 

. The Indian Government also set up an Emergency Committee 
of the Cabinet to bring tire weight of tire whole government on 
this problem. On September 8, both Prime Ministers issued 
orders that rioters should be shot at sight and suspects put in 
concentratiou; camps. On September 9,.Nelirii went on the air 
to say that ■.“acbpii; on a war basis” would be taken “m‘th no 
mercy for offenders’’. The same day a new military command, 
the Military Evacuation Organization, was created to organize 
swift and safe movement' qf the. refugees to camps. . 

By that time all the mfun roads' In - Punjab were choked rvidi- 
. long and slow-moving .cqriypys:;, of ^refugees— some ‘ .were rhany 
miles in . lengdr and' had nothing. faster in' I'the’mvthari bicycles;^^^^^ 
; : and : bullockcarts. Mouiitbatten flew, oVer some pF:t}re convoys' 
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and bullock-carts. Mountbatten flew over some of tlie^ocbnvoys . 
on September 21 and about one of them Campbell-JpHnson; 
wote; “We flew over fift>' miles against tliis stream of . refligees : 
without reaching its source.” Only a super organization ;sudli 
as the MEO became could have got the traffic moving . again: 
In many cases while the head of the convoy was in one Do™-:: 
nion the tail was still being hacked in the other. But the co- 
ordination at MEO’s headquarters soon put an end to that and} 
more peaceful and swifter movement of die millions began:.: 
-with his extraordinary and cunning understanding of tlie.mob, 
Batel appealed to the Sikhs not to attack convoys any more 
"let as many Muslims get out of India as wsh to, leave die 
door open and they will just pour into Pakistan”.. Between : 
September 9 and 16, the KIEO moved a million refugees^. 
400,000 from India to Pakistan and 600,000 in the other direc-, 
don. In four months more than 8,500,000 were moved, but 
early as October 12, Nehru was able to announce at a.Pre^ . 


conference tiiat “We have definitely turned the comer” , ' 

By diat he merely meant that die flood of migrations had: 
begmi to subside; what to do with the broken lives of the: 
immigrants was still being worked out. But here against Jobs : 
were done mth amazing speed and by die middle of January, 
1948 one and a half million peasants had been shown land— - 
about million acres, mosdy left by Muslim refugees — ^to wliicA ; 
they could now apply themselves without waiting for compli-; 
cated questions of ownership to be setded. Another milh'on and a.; 
half refugees were stiU. in various camps ; work for a great 
many: of . thern was set up diere and grants prowded to help 
: -them, to .make a start. Another million and a half had worked 


their way into the .population of different states on their oivn, 
.;td seek their: salvation as best tiiey may. Within about a . year. 

: or so die first hud ;, most stupendous stage of the job liad .beeii^ 
idohe and most able-bodied people had found some gainful 
■ employment, many himdreds of thousands adjusting themselves 
;:to ways :pf life , and work which they had never kmoMm before. 
,;,;S^padiyfor;die, refugees was natural and expected ; it came: 
'--in, large measure valid . immanv .nmcHml ..u:;' 


! XnUii ii. i ' . new jroor— mat, 

yyadn^ationy-which fiU^ die :wliple :cbuiitiw:fot;thaf 



:aiidj;gen<^^ :;/tempo ‘ a year or two; New Delhi 

ti-aiisloftiiei by, /the refugees ^ example. The change in the 
:itsei|; 5 ;^ecame Most oHhe Muslim farmers who 

.cpunt^sideAyas-^^^^^^^ * Hindu and— especially— S&h 

went "were^^ miracle of the East 

^iarmers^^ip came; ^ million-ton food deficit 

^MihMhrea^ich us^ to ^^^r^tition had a surplus 

SifSe:^ is X 

.n ..e « 

Kfewityems: . , . T^„cV.mir was even more swift and, 

l; iThc/diange of fortunes m jays of Octo- 

iri/rthe:mfiitar>' sense, ‘ airUft of troops and 

■ her 1947, the Government f!™‘'.5nnntbatten who had opposed 

, Supplies Jy./ „„ October 27lh 

, ilie operation, said: The p pr,mnbell-Tohnson added his 

■ l* „„: SE/tC olo^ l«va left Jinnah 

; aSto bavo been a performance wholly outetde 

1:|Xattiaibn of Indian troops m'e^plane- 

. hnd by^;^ off straicht into’ battle, one 

Toadrbf eombat-ready forces ^ surprise and 

:of; ifiem :in :progress only four " to a^alt, and 

shock/brought Hie enemy s On that day Indian 

ehy.N^(^# 3 his- retreat had , . and, with 

lorchs captured the' first of the , drive along tlie road 

::close*„4upport,; began a et— ^^vance on 
/to :;Baratnula, r ^4 main route tlie enemy , 

■ .* -1 fi.-T-vY^rvY't* \vcis ■fl.b^vH' ^ 

■: In the; next ;t\vO; days .artnourec , PP dovvn fhe road 

.: bbntallatM made pnjBar 

.mid the. main' enemy . .. ° o fesult of lridian - 

; /captured' with;(heavy^enemy:;camalbes^_^- _ ^^ 

<;:4pnKabaM:.a^Snv^®er«» 

, simultaneously, , and, on November , , TWpn' thehehetra- 

5',hat:theiyt4V»aM^ 

tibn- into subburidihg,:mountmns^,^^ ,■,/ . ■ . 
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human backs, were sent by the longer route, to be put togetlier 
again on tlic aj^proaches to Leh. Surprise again had a wonder- 
ful effect ; Dras was lecaptured on November 16, Kargil on 
November 24 and Khalalse on November 23. Skardu remained 
in Pakistan’s hand but the tlireal to Leh was eliminated. At 
the end of December, 1947, India leferred tlie dispute to the 
United Nations — a decision unpopular \vith Indian opinion at 
the time and deplored for years afterwards — and a cease-fire 
came into force on New Years eve. 

What \vas unpopular was not so much die cease-fire itself ; 
even though Indian forces were daringly and successfully on 
the offensive it would not have been difficult for Nelmi to sell 
the view tliat if possible the dispute should be settled by some 
other means. But the invitation to a third party’s intervention — 
the U N.’s — ^was resented, and with increasing bitterness over 
the years. Most people would have preferred a direct settlement 
with Pakistan. 

There was a close parallel here to Nehru’s decision at the 
lime of Kashmir’s accession : he made tlie accession conditional 
upon its popular confirmation later — under the auspices of a 
tliird party “if that would help”. Popular confirmation was a 
novel condition and not much in favour vdth Nehru’s colleagues 
in the Cabinet. However, it was in keeping with the spirit of 
the times — the whole scheme of the Cabinet Mission's plan, 
which the Congress had not only accepted but welcomed, 
hinged upon popular wishes in different parts of the country, 
whether directly expressed (as in NWFP) or indirectly, llirough 
elected legislatures, as in Punjab and Bengal. But what was 
unprecedented and became increasingly unacceptable to Indian 
opinion was tliird party jurisdiction over the reference to the 
ireople of Kashmir. 

The developments involving these decisions clearly bear the 
Mountbatten stamp and togedier constitute a serious blot upon 
his othenvise remarkable and wholly constructive association 
\vith India ; the idea of a plebiscite and of U.N. supervision 
was fastened to the situation by Mountbatten. How great was 
his influence on the whole scene, and how intimatel)', through 
Britain, it affected Kashmir debates in the U.N., is ^bome out 
by tire close resemblance between the proposals inrtiated by 
Mountbatten, as Carnpbell-Johnson establishes, and the actual 

4 
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from M^ch U.N. inten’ention look. The proposals 
unfolded at a mooting were; “Pakistan ,sliduia;use;mll{>e^;TiH: 
fluence to persuade the rebel 'Azad Kashmir’ forces (die 
given to die strip of Kashmir still controlled by, 
withdraw from Kashmir terrUory as quickly as ^possibleihnd 
prevent further incrusions. India should wtlidrau* die .bpfc 
her forces, leaving only small detachments of mintaum sdCTgth, 
to deal widi disturbances. The United Nations 
should be asked to send a commission to hold a :plebisdt|, ih 
Kashmir and to recommend to India, Pakistan- arid Kashmh, 
before it was held, steps which should be taken to ensmri|}ittl 
it was fair and unfettered.” - . ' ^ 

It is possible that a plebiscite would have taken; - place 
at any time before 1954 if both Dominions had acted on 'Ailiaf 
they "had accepted But neither India did nor — as confinned 
repeatedly by U.N. observers and commissions— Pakist^. i jri^ 


. latter failed to withdraw her forces — ^for a time ev'eri' 
that she had sent in, any, un^ confronted by the. ■ .'i?® 
; its 6\vn' iridep.enderif Jevidence ; .arid India became, incre^ingli' 
. reluctant to face a plebiscite until in 1954. she was abletp\Com- 
plain— righily-^that :;.with . .Paldstari now a full member,:;; of 
; SEATO mnd GENTO the whole issue had become a, pawhi hi 
■ ; rtlm'riold. war game;^ ‘ 

; Stand changed further ; . Kashniir’s 

-adeessioh; to I^ declared, was legal, and there i was :h0- 

■ : firing OTore to be said about it. From then on she began regard" 
l ing 'any^ -^cu^iem ■ the affairs of Kashmir ;:pf. .the i Statens 
: relations ,yilh . India to.be an Interference in her doiriesfie affairs,.; 
:the,,oidy,^thmg die; showed- any willingness to. discuss- -Was.^fHe 
<;driginalyc6mplamt shelhad:b^ to the' U.Ni : ;'Pakistari^ 



■ f supervisiori itiierepf 

; Jndia’s only'; commitmerif, Repeated' Parier' ,ih M^cl 

; :19®, ;;a;;dqmestic: one^^^fri; hold , a piebiscite'hrid'a pn^am 

yjbon;; demof ^toVstart;A«ddiriv^ 
j^Tai&rs:yithtoSincp;de:lritterri^^ 

; ;ment, she claimed, , lapsed ; when : the. external^^'a^^ 
;;,«cfaangea. , *’ -..^v 


' r?jScc pp; 141. 
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Attitudes and motivations have hardened over llie years, 
gi%dng to the dispute' its now notorious rigidity. But the main 
disagreements liad been well-established before the forties 
ended, and it was obidous even then that they would be very 
durable. The very status of the accession was disputed in tlie 
first place; India believed that it was legally valid, Pakistan 
that it was a fraud. On the strict letter of the law India is 
undoubtedly right — ^in the face of die tribal invasion from Pakis- 
tan the Maharaja quite clearly asked for accession, exercising 
die unfettered discretion which had been vested in die Princes 
by the Indian Independence Act. Had Pakistan been more sure 
of its grounds in disputing the legalihj of die accession it would 
have jumped at the veiled offer India made at one time to let 
the judicial aspects of the dispute — ^not the political — go before 
a tribunal. 

By implicadon the Act had limited the discretion in two 
ways. First, a state should accede only to a contiguous Domi- 
nion, which India is to Kashmir as much as Pakistan is, though 
over routes which were rather primitive in the forties. Hence 
India’s opposition to any links between Pakistan on the one 
hand and Hyderabad or Travancore on the other, since 
Pakistan is not contiguous to eidier of the two states. The second 
limitation was that the decision of die ruler should not be in 
defiance of the wishes of the people ; hence neither Hyderabad 
nor Junagadh could have acceded to Pakistan because die popu- 
lation of bodi was overwhelmingly pro-Indian. But Kashmirs 
case is not so clear cut in this sense. 

In the first place, religion is a complicating factor. Pakistan 
and much of die rest of the world have ai’gued that India was 
partitioned on the basis of religion ; therefore Kashmir, a 
Muslim area contiguous to Pakistan, should accede to that 
Dominion. But India has vehemently rejected this view. In all 
the negotiations which preceded partition, conscious of the fact 
tiiat any line of partition would leave something like 50 million 
Muslims on the Indian side, India totally refused to accept 
religion as the raison detre of a nation state; had she not she 
would have had to regard her own Muslims as aliens. She 
would only accept the light of territorial self-determination ; 
die people of the areas on the borders of the two Dominions — 
:and in the case of states, the rulers — had die right, she agreed. 
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to opt for either Dominion regardless of them 
regardless of India’s interpretation of partition the fact rema 
that all ffindu-majority areas along India’s border are in , 
all Mushm majority areas are in Pakistan. The only exc p 
is Kaslimir, or rather that part of Kashmir wliich is known as 
the Valley, and die world has found it simpler to understan 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Secondly, India herself did not hesitate in using the argument 
of religion in handling some of the states. An outstanding 
example is Jodhpur, one of the major states of Rajasthan, ruled 
and populated by Hindus, contiguous to both India and 
Pak-istan. In July *1947, die Maharaja of Jodhpur and some 
neighbouring Princes, who were similarly situated, wavered in 
making their choice ; the former even started some negotiations 
with Jinnah. Towards the end of July, V. P. Menon took the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur to see Mountbatten, and this is Menons 
own account* of the conversation: “Lord Mountbatten made it 
clear diat from a purely legal standpoint there was no objection 
to the ruler of Jo^ipur acceding to Pakistan ; but the Maharaja 
should, he stressed, consider seriously the consequences of hi? 
doing so, having regard to die fact diat he himself was a Hindu; 
that his state was populated predominandy by Hindus and that 
die same applied to states surrounding Jodhpur. In the light of 
these considerations, if the Maharaja was to accede to Pakistan, 
his action xiould siucly be in conflict ivith the principle under- 
lying the partition of India on the basis of Muslim and non- 
hluslim majority areas ; and serious communal trouble inside 
the state would be the ineidtable consequence of such affilia- 
tion.” 

'The core of the dispute, and also its most obscure part, 
is wlirther the wishes of the Valley are in fact what the world 
infm diem to be from the religion of die people. From evidence 
Mhich is clear even if unvcrifiable, it can be seen tliat they 
me not detennined solely by refigion. Die religion of the Valiev 
has always been Islam, but the preference of the people has 
sivung violently from one Dominion to the other. But conclusive 
evidence of the suing, even if it were available, would onlv 
jssue furtbor instead of resolving it. The highly 

it has been. 

The of Irtdum Sftffci. 
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wlietlicr Qie Indian Constitution allows or die Indian political 
structure can afford to allow tlie right of secession to her people 
once they become jiart of tlie Indian Union. 

There is very little doubt that India had uadespread support 
among tlie people, more particularly of the Valley, at the time 
oi and for some years after Kashmir’s accession. There were 
several reasons for this. Tliere is deep and traditional antipathy 
between the Kashmiris of the Valley and the tribesmen of the 
adjoining hilly areas of Pakistan ; this flared up into active 
hatred when tlie tribesmen became tlie ruthless, almost bar- 
barous spearhead of the attack from Pakistan. Secondly, the 
dominant political movement in the ^^allcy, with its noticeably 
Marxist undertones, was for popular rule — and against tlie 
absolute monarchy, in many ways capricious and heartless, of 
Maharaja Hari Singh, the ruler. As such tlie movement would 
have had strong links with the Congress in any case. But it was 
being strongly encouraged and supported by the All-India 
States’ Peoples’ Conference which was working under Nehru’s 
guidance for democratic regimes in all states. The unquestioned 
leader of the movement and the only autlientic popular voice 
was Sheikh Abdullah, whom die Pakistan Prime Minister chose 
to describe as a Quisling. The Muslim League had tried to set 
up a splinter moi'cment of its own, but until the early ‘fifties at 
any rate it represented only a handful of people. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s antipathy for Pakistan was, if anything, 
even stronger than his s^mipathy for India, which was both 
personal and ideological. He and Nehru were close friends and 
colleagues. At die height of intricate and crucial negotiations 
in New Delhi, in June 1946, Nehru started off for Kashmir when 
lie heard that the Maharaja had arrested the Sheikh ; at the 
borders of the state Nelvru himself was arrested. The theocratic 
concepts of Pakistan were anadiema to the Sheikh whose faith 
in secularism was as strong as Nehru’s. When Nehru made it a 
condition for accepting the accession of Kashmir tiiat a popular 
government must be set up under Sheikh Abdullah, India’s 
stock in the Valley rocketed skywards. The National Con- 
ference, which had conducted the popular movement under 
Abdullah’s leadership, passed a resolution that “Kashmir’s poli- 
tical, cultural and economic advancement depended upon a 
close political link with India”. 
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Upon fonning his first popular government 
he had earlier formed an emergency administration — ‘ 

declared India and Kashmir were tied togetlier by history^ an 
culture, and any course other tlian accession to India wou 
have been “absurd”, lie dismissed the idea of an mdependent 
Kashmir as “theoreHcal, academic and meaningless”. AbduUalis 
own stand continued to be this for a few years longer (thougr 
possibly the same cannot be said of the views of tire people), n 
1951, when the Pakistan Prime Minister declined to go to 
London for a conference of Commonwealth Premiers unless ^ 
was agreed in advance that Kashmir would be discussed. Sheikh 
Abdullah said in a sarcastic public statement that “the answer 
to the Kashmir problem lay in Kashmir, not in London . A 
fair solution cannot be found”, he declared, “until the aggressor 
forces of Pakistan are driven off from the Kashmir soil.” Voting 
“uathout outside interference the people of Kashmir will ratify 
the decision of the National Conference of Kashmir to merge 
witli India”. 

India’s popularity with Abdullali during this phase best 
e.xplains Pakistan’s reluctance, confirmed in several U.N. docu- 
ments of this period, in implementing its commitments to the 
United Nations, It needed time to recover from the unpopularity 
incused for it by the tribal invaders, and to bring the hlush’ms 
sentiment sufficiently into play ; it gained time by not with- 
drawing its forces, which was the first step in tlie sequence 
prescribed by the U.N. for leading up to a plebiscite. 

^ Abdullah in the seat of pow'er became so arbitrary and capri- 
cious that he became a liability; as his regime’s reputation for 
TOmiplion spread, India’s stock declined as the power behind 
Oie throne. Secondly, from the time the Janna Sangh w^as 
founded, doubts began to raise their head in Srinagar that 
perhaps India would not remain quite secular after Nehru. Tlie 
immediate relevance for Kashmir: one of the 
the Jauna Sangh svas in Jammu, 

the State, where it received 

had nlf ^ i ^”Sra organbations which were fairly strong and 
debrte i.‘?',L TT v"", And, thirdly, as the 

when Bi'e P " " T'^ar after vear, and especially 

o won W ^^^^brniris began 

to wonder whether the accession to India svould last; this 
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; unce'rtainityi apart from religious sentiment, is tlie reason more 
tlia^n anytliing else why the eyes of Kashmiris began to wander 
from- New .\Delhi.^;l 

i - Blit: whatever 'the .reasons the phenomenon was unmistakable 
that India’s chances ,pf winning a plebiscite, and the willingness 
to f'ace; it,, dwindled very' r from about 1952 onwards. 

Other 'reasons: for,' die unwillingness, such as Pakistan’s mem- 
; bersliip ^pf the Pacts, are secondary. New Dellii’s jurisdiction 
dyer Kashihir was ' extended step by step, until by 1985 the 
special: status accorded to the state in die Indian Constitution, 
in deference to, the conditions India herself had placed on the 
accessiori, virtiially disappeared. The real reason for India’s 
unwillingness to have a plebiscite now stands out in aU simpli- 
city: her deep cpnvi'ction, which is jirobably correct, that a 
multi-racial, multi-religious federal structure cannot stand the 
risk ; a. breakway process, once begun at tlie periphery, might 
not stop there. In other words she is doing in tlie conditions 6f 
the mid-twentieth century what in the more permissive stages 
of history many countries have done, conspicuously the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in tlie course of their evolution 
from a patchwork of nationalities and a jumble of statehoods to 
well-established and consolidated nation-states. Her trouble is 
that since she does not have die power to back it with, she 
hesitates to give the frank answer that eitlier she must hold on 
to what she has or perish. 
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A WAR OF SUCCESSION 

Exactly twenty-one years after the Congress declared complete 
independence to be its goal, India declared herself "a sovereign 
democratic Republic” on January 26, 1950. Except that it 
marked an important anniversary-, the date appeared at that 
time to be an arbitary choice. But in retrospect it marks a 
di\4de, vaguely defined but of some significance, behveen two 
different phases of the evolution of independent India- 

Somewhere around 1950, a phase tapered off to an end 
in which India’s main problems were not truly Indian in 
character because India had not yet emerged sufficiently "to 
define her own problems. They were inherited problems, in- 
hented from Bndsh nile, from the manner and timing of Britain’s 
departure, from the fact and consequenses of partition. They 
were penetrating and sharp sphnters of the omnibus question 
the historians had raised: can there be such a thing as an 
independent India ; will independence only mean lifting the 
lid from such a host of problems that they would shatter India 
into a host of countries? They were in a real sense the problems 
of a nation trying to come into being and ensure no more than 
its survival. 

In the second phase the parent problem has been how to 
achieve national viability. Of course die two problems can 
coincide ; die failure to achieve viability can be so total, or in 
particular areas so critical, tliat even survival as a nation becomes 
a hopeless ambition. But through most of the past seventeen years 
India’s struggle has been, widi aspects of viability, important 
aspects but less elemenhil than the issue of survival : what kind 
of foreign policy- is best suited to India’s interests ; wall India 
-shll be democratic ten years hence or will totalitarian philoso- 
phies of die Right or Left or the man on the horse take her 
men v-iH the liberal scailanly of present policies remain ; will 
the weight of India's poverty- ever become lighter and wall free 
enterprise do that quicker or some form of socialism • what will 
happen to relations between die Centre and the States when 
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die whole country is no longer ruled by a single party; how 
soon and how far will the customary sti’ains of federalism 
develop ; how soveie will be the future conflicts between 
languages, castes, regions and religions ; will they damage, and 
if so how far, the gradually evolving theme of democratic 
socialism, with its centralising influence upon the economy and 
Xiolitics. Subject to doubts expressed in die last chapter of the 
book, this has been the shape of Indian anxieties since the 
early 'fifties — still a formidable shape but not such a frightening 
one as of the problems in the germinal stage before 1950. 

Like all generalizations about the country', this also has large 
gaps in it. Not all the problems of viability began after 1950, 
and some of the problems which began then were as basic to 
survival as diose encountered earlier. But broadly the start of 
the decade of the ’fifdes does divide the problems of winning 
independence from diose of retaining it ; from keeping India 
together to those of making it strong ; from building the ship 
to state to those of launching it, charting its course on die un- 
familiar waters of freedom, trimming its sails to die \\dnds of 
the rising and diverse expectadons of the Indian people them- 
selves and the rapidly shifting balance of intemadonal power, 
interesting themes in the fii'st two or three years of the 1950's 
And, to keep this last metaphor going a little longer, the most 
were who would be the man at the helm of affairs, what kind 
of a man would he be by his nature ; what would he prefer 
as his ultimate destination ; by what sjonbols in the sky would 
he set his course ; what would be his reading of the prevailing 
winds ; how would he adjust himself to the international and 
national currents. 

Ei'cn befoie the unexpected death of Mahatma Gandhi, it 
had been obvious for some time that the two men to watch 
were Nelrni and Patel. The six mondis of independence before 
his deadi made it clearer still that as the tasks of the Congress 
changed from running a movement to running the government, 
it was these two people who would matter most, though the 
race bedveen them might well be decided by his patronage 
and support. That there was a race between them they could 
not conceal from each other or the country, and their outlooks 
were so different tliat disagreements between them, if not 
clashes, were frequent; each disagreement became a further 
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the 1*300 people. ^ , y ■ v. 

bachcround -io the race and the key to its outcome lay,;; 
' • ' ih^^ii^lv^cbmplex and rapidly evolving relaUonship betw^n;: 

fo"' o' 

^ Hbr^as diese two in their emotional comprehension o£: eaeh ;f 
°fhet and . id 'their understanding of the enormously important.; 
fact thW baclr^^ in his own way represented a symtliesis: ., 

Indian 'values, as no third Indian leader did. ^ 

between them would be complex became . 
■ bbvibus soon as Nehru plunged into politics after; 

: )iis ii:emrn:;bbm England, where he was brought up more m. 

: w^ tlian Indian. Late in 1927 Nehru dug in his' 

hebls. for" 'Complete independence when tlie Congress w'as still.: 
coihidittCd only to self-rule. Early in 1928 Gandhi wrote te : 
: j^ghbi- ' - ^ you love me too weU to resent what I am 

abbut tb; write. In any case I love you too well to restrain my-, 
pen when' J feel I must write. You are going too fast. Yoti 
shbiild have taken time to think and become acclimatised.... 
If .'after hareful observation of the country in tlie light of yohr 
: European experiences you are convinced of the error of current. 

. ways and means, by all means enforce your own vievw, but 
■ ple^e. form a disciplined party'.” 


.i ':; If .diiS looked like an incipient split, much more was to follow 
i \vitliih a -few weeks, when Gandlii WTOte: "I see quite clearly 
h,that:;;you must carry on open warfare against me and my 
' 'yiews; ... . The differences between you and me appear to be sp 
; vast ’ ind . so radical that there seems to be no meeting ground 
..;;bet\yeen us. I cannot conceal from you my grief that I should 
; comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and so honest, as 

, - you have always been.” Gandhi constantly referred to the 
r Englishness of Nehru, especially when, as during the first three 
years of the Second World.War, Nehru wanted Gandhi’s concern 
. .yyith national affairs: to be tempered \wtli Nehru’s oWn for' the 
; International aho. During' b'he surge of differences Gandhi again 
, ywote fb Nehrii, ih . W^ “Differences in outlook between bis 
fare becomi%;mpst:marked.” . ' -b: 

YWWe;:* differences, uhich ; rimulbmedii^^ 
earned; die . ^^e .^tamp;, of- the' relations between a ‘father and 
'.‘'1 pupff ;and the exponents of divergent politick. 
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•bcliefs'./anS - }jeli^ayibvii\' that show that 

jGanflhl artd^'N opposite sides when the 

; 'choicejliiy het\ve(3n-^i^ and intrepid campaign; some- 

i'tiines ' it was: ; Gandhi : who ^ the implacable man of 

:l^nhcomprdmising ; ad Nehru the counsellor on behalf 

ottropre eaiitipnttln^d often was it the case that 

■tSandjuv the Congress when tlie time was 

■ ripe.'for a 'campaign of mass action and Nehru when nego- 

; tiritions and ■ ^ the more appropriate tactics. 

^Ncdiru .readily ac^ the difference when he said 

: of,; Gandhi, very early on in tlieir association, that “Gandhi, 
iaytypicEil product of India, represents the very anti-thesis 
■;hf ‘:q^^ been a demon of energy and action, 

a ;,hu.dlerj’ and a man who not only drives himself but drives 
..others;: He' has' done more than anyone I know to fight and 
' change: the quietism of the Indian people”. 

-livtheir temperament and social values the two leaders cOuId 
not have been more disparate, and no matter how deep the 
anguish which their disagreements caused them and how beauti- 
ful die language in which they expressed it, they could do 
nothing to close die gap between them. "Nehru had little sym- 
pathy with the fasts and the spinning wheel, die romantic 
nisticity and the aura of religion with which Gandhi surrounded 

■ his daily life, public or private. Even towards non-violence 
Nehru’s attitude was quite pragmatic ; for Gandhi it ivasV the 
fountainhead of his philosophy, for Nehru the weapon best . 
suited to India’s struggle. “Non-violence is no infallible creed 

'.Mdlh me,” Nehru wrote, "and aldiough 1 gready prefer it to 
■violence, I prefer freedom ivith violence to subjection with non- . 
■^Violence.” ^' ■ '■ : 

: He, 'was; vehement in opposing the view Gandlii had held . ■ 
smce;;i909, ivith only some adjustment to the march of time, , 
that “Iridia.’s salvation lies in unlearning -what she- lias; learnt 
during: the. iast fifty, years, •pjig railways; telegraphs, hospitals, ■. 
; lawyers, doctors .sucli • like all haye ,tb > go ;■ and ' the .Vso-called ■ 

" upper classes; :haye:;t61eiu:n, cphsciously, ,religiqrisly :.and;deh-,:^ 
;'berately to live -die, siinple^pef'sahdltfe, ,kho^ving .it ■to be' a; life. ; 
' •■giving true ' happiness”;:; ^,T6: ,!d^ 

.'Nehru ;was, airdiis';was.pdisoh,;,'ahd;he\yas, scathing.in hisicddcty 
f iism,;- ;"I , dislike ' the ;praiSe'?df cpo-yei^ ; and ’ sidfOring; 2,- do; . hot-' ; . 
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tliink that thej' are at all desirable, and they ought to be 
abolished. Nor do I appreciate die ascetie life as a social ideal, 
though it may suit individuals .... Nor do I appreciate in the 
least the idealisation of the simple peasant life. I have almost 

a horror of it Far from this life gmng me true happiness, 

it would be almost as bad as imprisonment for me.” To Gandhi^s 
slogan that “people wll have to live in vollages, not towns , 
Nelirus answer, which he repeated almost on the eve of in- 
dependence, was; “A village, normally speaking, is backward 
intellectually and culturally, and no progress can be made from 
a backward emuromnent. Narrow-minded people are much 
more likely to be untrutliful and vdolent.” Giving a foretaste of 
what was to be his passion as Prime Minister, he WTOte to 
Gandhi in 1945: “I do not think it is possible for India to be 
really independent unless she is a technically advanced country. 

It is not that Nehru was insensitive to the Indian tradition 
or did not appreciate it ; a man with such a well-developed 
sense of history could not be guilty of that. Interspersed 
tiiroughout his voluminous writings there are passages which 
reflect his feeling for tlie past and his deep admiration for what 
was best in .the beliefs, customs and institutions of India. As 
for the fascination which the mysterv' of India had for him, he 
wrote about it with rare beautv^ in his last vrill and testament. 
It is just that the India he admired was not wTapped up in the 
superstitions and the hocus-pocus of reh’gion. '1 have no faith 
in or use for the wav's of magic and religion.” 

Yet the bonds betvveen Gandhi and Nehru, more of emotions 
than beliefs, closer to love than affection, prov'ed far stronger 
tlian tlieir differences ; the final summary of their life-long 
relations remained as Gandhi described it "in 1936: “If in die 
joint work for reaching the goal we at times seem to be taking 
different routes. I hope the world will find that we had lost 
sight of each other only for die moment and only to meet again 
with greater mutnal attraction and affection.” Despite disagree- 
ments about tactics each had a keen, if rather intuitive appre- 
ciation of how valuable the other was to himself and to die 
country. 

riting before the death of Gandhi had erased from Nehru's 
mind all memorj' of what be thought vvTong in Gandhi, WTidng 
m fact soon after die 1942 Quit -India movement by Gandhi 
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aboul tbc wdsdom of which Nehru had strong mental reserva- 
tions, Nehni TOOte, in Discovery of India, that "I have been 
attracted by Gandhiji’s stress on right means, and I think one 
of his greatest contiibutions to our public h'fe has been this 

emphasis He was like a powerful current of fresh air ... a 

beam of life ... a whirlwind. He did not descend from the top ; 
he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 

language and incessantly drannng attention to tliera Gandhi 

was always there as a symbol of buth to pull us up and shame 
us into truth. . . . Gandhi was an odd kind of pacifist, for he 
was an activist full of dsmamic energy. There was no submis- 
sion in him to fate or anything that he considered evil ; he was 
full of resistance, though this was peaceful and courteous.” 

Similarly Gandhi considered Nehru to be a leader of inestim- 
able value to himself and India ; nearly tvvent}’ years before 
independence came, in supporting Nehru's candidacy for be- 
coming President of the Congress, Gandhi said in 1929: 
‘Those who know the relations which subsist between Jawaliar- 
lal and me know that his being in the chair is as good as my 
being in it,” 

Knowing Nehru to be indispensable as the only magnet 
which coiJd hold India together and transmit to it some of 
his own elemental energy ; admiring him as someone who was 
at once the product and the cieator of the synthesis of the best 
in the old and die new India, its past and future ; and res]iect- 
ing him for his high standards of personal as well as public 
integrity, his shong humanism and deep, abiding attachment 
to secularism — qualities which Gandhi and Nehru shared more 
dian any contemporary or subsequent Indian leader — ^holding 
Nehru more dear to him than anyone else for these reasons, 
Gandlii pronounced Nehru to be his successor, and worked for 
his success in a series of battles which were but the opening 
rounds of the war of succession. There had been less definite 
reference in the past to his preference for Nehru. In 1934 he 
had described Nehru as "the natural helmsman of the Congress”. 
But a few months before the Quit India movement, Gandhi 
categorically declared: "I have said for some yeais and sajr 
now that . . . Jawaharlal ivill be my successor. And I know this 
that when I am gone he will speak my language.” 

Gandhi’s motives in supporting Nehru were never entirely 
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unmived, as he showed in the very first contest between Kdini 
and Patel for presidentship of the Congress. Gandhi supjwrted 
Nehru and got him elected but the reason v'as not only tbe 
one which he gave, that he wanted a younger President; lie 
In place the burden of responsibility upon Nehnis 
Leftist ideolouv which were rather marked at that 


wished to 


place the burden of responsibility upon j 
flights into Leftist ideology which were ratlier marked 

ten wroTiinri tr. v„.,i ^]j(. Left-looking v'oulb, 

4 r 


time. He also wanted to make sure miu me j-.vii-iuwi'*.*;:, - ■ 

■whom Gandhi wanted verj' much to draw into the softening 
folds of the party, would be attracted into the Congress by 
Hehru. In both respects he proved uncannily right. 

Seven years later, Gandhi again backed Nehru for the bbn 
reasons that next to himself he was really the only man of th® 
^ses^ in the party’, and he alone could hold tiie right ard 
t wings together wliich were again drifting dangerously 
^ait. Six of die most prominent members of Nehru’s Working 
Committee, which meant virtually the entire Old Guard, in- 
c u ing Patel, resigned in protest against Nehru’s socialistic 
speec es , Nehru, in a counter-move, put in his owm resignah®’' 
11 ^ dispute, as so often before, was smoothed ox'Cr by 
CancDn persuading the Old Guard to relent; Nehni's o«Ti 
^exobon to party unity did die rest. In a contest for the 
?uaTd% f followed, Gandhi again per' 

a!iother '«tbdraw and Nehni, as President for >et 

rierht- if proved the decision to be absolutely 

die firef 1 swept the polls in the elections in 193*> 

Avas Nehm°f elecUons in India ever, half the achievement 
in his 50 non’ •? storm of support wherever he went 

WTsely Gandhi November 1939, events proved how 

Old Guard; he was now^^hl^^ supporting Nehru against the 

biggest assault young radirak ? ™ u^ding off d'S 

upon the uarK’ t. ^ have ever succeeded in making 

•'wpm ■”■>«* fto Coogress met 

older feT?" ""1- ’l-o of the 

from Subhas Chandra u t. a determined challenge 

youth as Nehru, if nnr much the idol of the 

Despite the declared ki-ice as ardent a radical, 

wfamihar older faces in 

-„*«argin. In the succeed;. *ougb bv a narrow 

succeeding .veeks the Establis^ent used all 
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^le tiicks itvkn^^ Bose and with Nehru’s tacit 

;5Upp6id;;madfe the; position ^ untenable for Bose that he had 
: to;,;resi^i: :Ih^ witli Bose, as all the younger 

party meihbeH -W^^ him to, tlie two could have transformed 
tlic party 'from a cpnse bandwaggon, or at most 

Piuidless nriiddiePf-the-road mass led by a consen'alive Estab- 
.Tishment,'^!^^^^^ leftist party of radical action. But 

]Nehru neither' .stood, Avith Bose nor was genuinely neutral; his 
; tactics ' heipOd' Gandhi and Patel in overthrowing Bose. 

to Nehru was still to come, and as 
y.might:\liave- been expected, it came from the right, not left, 
and more^p^ from Patel; it matured for years, waited 

. for jdie: death of Gandhi, and then engaged Nehm on all fronts, 
forcing him to put forth all his resources, including a cunning 
hnd iruthlessness never seen in him before or since, 'Wlien it 
ended it; left Nehru clearty out in front, as the man of the 
decade,; but while it lasted it was hard to say who would win. 

. .The antithesis between Nehru and Patel was so total, its 
public e.xhibition so frequent, tliat no one could hope for more 
tlian; a working arrangement between them, an acceptance by 
•each . of, the otliers supremacy in a demarcated area. Tin's was 
pjossible SO' long as the issues between them were few and more 
pr- less: self-contained ; that, and the repeated mediation by 
Gandhi,, had kept tlie tension between them from exploding, 
,y Patel'was autonomous in the integration of states, Nehru in hand- 
ling relations with Pakistan, including the war in Kashmir. 

’ Nehru giumbled that too much w'as being guaranteed to the 
- Princes, Patel that India was being too soft with Pakistan by 
, , dialling the Indian army at the moment of its victor)' in Kashmir 
; and not allowing West Bengal Hindus to retaliate against die 
; .decimation of the Hindus in East Pakistan. But each kept his 

■ dissatisfactions more or less to himself. ' ■ 

the immediate crises were, over and Nehru began 
: dp; . develop his philosophy of government, his differences with 
; dPatel : flared , up into a feud. On the, one hand there was: no 
y;Gimdhi; now .tb vdamp the ;fires, .on, tlie , other airibib'dii took ’a 

■ yhand in ■■ fanning .them, . and it became :pbvi6us that tliere was'; 
y.pot : going to be room Pnbugh in the- government for f\y6. equals, ; 
y:NeImi: \vas secular, - Patel . h . barely Poncealed ' Gornmunalist y’- 
;,.rNehni; 'wanted 'to moderm'se Hiridu society, -add' tried, -a bold 
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begi».i»g fl.c n>* code 

and joined hands wth the numerous 

of tli Bill; Nehms thinking was a 

to the world of business and monp' , tl « 

for foreign policy differences to f velop>^“'^^[ ^ the West 

would probably have pitted a c ear ^ would not have 

against Nehru’s non-alignment and certainly uoulct no 

gone along with the co^hip of j ver: 

Overhanging tliese differences were the levers 1 

however great jXe Colleagues 

machine was firmly in the hands of Patel. Therefore cot „ 

in the Cabinet had little hesitation m openly 
Nehru: John Mathai, the Finance Minister, resigned ^ 
against “too much planning”, S. P. Mookenee and K. C. Neogy 
because they did not like a pact Nehru 
Ali Khan for the protection of minonties in the t\vo 
Patel had probably little to do ndth these in 

that of die first Finance Minister, Sir Shanmukham Cl 
1948; he went because he was suspected, wongly as it 
out, of shielding some monied tax-evaders— but people sai 
them the ominous makings of a showdown. To them it ^PP® , 
that the expulsion of the Socialists from the Congress, latg y 
the work'of Patel — ^he gave them an ultimatum either to bre 
up their group organization witliin the Congress or 
all part of a pattern. The haste with which die ESS was re 
litated while Nehru was on a tour abroad seemed also to 
evidence that Patel was sharpening his weapons. (In con 
the ban on the Communist Party remained for another two 
or more despite the approaching elections, held in 195To-'l 
Tliere was dius reason to suspect that the Sardar had isolate 
Nehru and was now moving in for the kill. Patel chose i 
time, weapon and arena with care. , , 

In the summer of 1950 Nehru’s fortunes were at a lower eh ^ 
than at any time except the last eighteen months of his lif^> 
relatively to Patel’s they were particularly low. His main pi°' 
tector in the party, Gandhi, was dead. His stewardship of the 
government seemed far from stable: xvithin three years foul 
senior Cabinet ministers had resigned and with a fifth a hul 
controversy was going on which was to lead to his resignation 
only a few montlis hence. Nehru was to be proved right and 
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they wnrong in later years, but as Prime Minister he was blamed 
for shaky stewardship. His "softness” towards Pakistan and tlie 
minorities at home were still unpopular. The debates in the 
Security Council, which he was blamed for inviting, were not 
going well. His commitment to sweeping reform of Hindu law 
had ranged die traditionalists — ^much stronger than today — 
against him. Those whom his socialist leanings would have 
pleaJied had been flushed out of the Congress. His last success- 
ful mass contact with the people was a thing of the past, the 
next was still more than a year ahead. 

On the other hand Patels masteiy of the party machine was 
now total. Such blame as was his for the dealli of Gandhi had 
been forgotten by the people, who had been aided in forgetting 
it by the still rising resentment of tlie refugees ; the integration 
of states still stood out as a shining monument to his ability, 
especially of the stem kind which people thought would deliver 
them from disorders faster tlian what Nehru was best known 
for: his liberalism and deep love of democracy. The forces of 
orthodoxy and money stood entirely on Patel’s side, reinforced 
by the integration of princely India where some of the stronger 
Hindu monarchies had always been tlie rallying points of econo- 
mic conservatism and feudalistic social values. 

^ The arena was to be the election of a party President for 
1951, the weapon Purshotamdas Tandan, the most venerable 
of the party’s orthodox leaders, untouched by anything more 
modem than the spinning wheel, imcorrupted by any of the 
minor vices of politics, opposed to eveiything which was not 
sanctified by Sanskrit or sanctioned by the scriptures. In his 
dedicated and revivalist Hinduism there was no room for secu- 
larism and no eagerness for improved I’elations with Pakistan. 
His only concern was how to abolish the twentieth century. 
All the precepts of orthodoxy were made examples by his life ; 
they came to sharp focus in his patriarchal appearance. These 
were reasons enough for Nehra to be concerned over the pros- 
pect of Tandon becoming the party President; but he had 
another reason too : Tandon believed tlrat the party was supe- 
rior to the government and custodian of the latter’s policies. 

Tlie opposing candidate was Kripalani, no comrade of Nehru 
and as convinced as Tandon that the reigns of the country 
should be in the hands of the party. But he was far more 

5 
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acceptable to Nehru, and tliough his economic 

wth the conservatives of the par y S Nelmi therefore 

and social values were not an f favoured 

favoured his candidature-not as to everyone 

Tandons, but sufficiently for it to become “bvmus ^ ry 
that the contest was really between Nehm ami 
At the Gonmress session, at Nasik, where the 
be held, Neh^ proved again to be the star ° p 

crowds, far more than Patel. But Tandon was 
bv a narrow margin. Patel at once move on , policies 

of the attack; while the less immediate parts of 
were endorsed in a policy resolution bemg debated . 
a major amendment was moved against his concep ^^roW 
lated economy. The amendment was defeated by a m 
margin. Both votes proved that the p^ was sph 
the middle and Nehru, as always m the past, backed d 
tlie interests of party unity, at least for the time being, 
even persuaded Kripalani to dissolve a left faction, the 
cratic Front, he was trying to organize among the ranks. 

Tension continued to run high, and even in ^®b-ospect i 
not easy to say where it \TOuld have led the party an 
country. But at the end of 1950 Sardar Patel died and the pnn- 
cipal challenge to Nehru was extinguished. The right faction con 
tinued to harass Nehru but from now on was led only by t e 
obstinate Tandon, not the determined and sldlful Patel. Nelirii s 
attempts to have some of his own men in tlie party executive 
were xebulfed, an effort to retain two of them — one a Muslim^ 
in his Cabinet as non-party men brought him a sharp rap on t ^ 
knuckles from Tandon, and his position in the Congress became 
so untenable tliat he was obliged to take the most drasbc 


political step in his career. 

He discarded his over-riding attachment to party unity and 
resigned from the two top-most committees of the Congress on 
August 10, 1951. Tliis sent such a shock through the country 
that Tandon offered to resign if Nehru would stay, but having 
sensed die moment Nehru refused to budge. On the other hand 
a day Hater Maulana Azad, Nelmi’s closest ally in these com- 
mittees, also followed him out Ten days later the Congress 
Party in Parliament, firing its first shot in a tussle with die non- 
parlitimeutary iving of the party which was to last nearly fifteen 
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years;® giVc'SNcliiti\an- 6venvlieImihg vote of confidence. This 
forced;: the liaiids of: Tandbii Tvntl and all of tliem 

lifid .tcr piit . in -tlieir^^^'d^^ leaving Neliru master of 

BdBi wings after a- dram ^ wills, Nehru became Con- 
gress president: Prime Minister, Patels 

: death would; have /left; him die undisputed leader in any case; 
but die/becfune/thn only leader thanlcs to the obstinate and 
;Umyise ehallehge throvyn at him by;Tandon. 

: Thus dh^ dominance began, and as 

though ’tb iinderhne the meaning, Nehru decided not to fill the 
post/ of. peputj'- Prime Minister which Patel had held till his 
• death; - A designated deputy would have deflated the question 
which teiv dr twelve years later was to hover over the country 
like h spectre— After Nehhi Wdio? — ^but in the meantime he 
' could have become a ; visible alternative as a focus of .povyer, 
'and Nchni did hot want that. He displayed the same preference 
for undiluted pre-eminence in 1962 when a serious, demand, 
boiled over that the Congress Party in Parliament should name 
a designated Deputy Leader and the more ambitious among 
his senior colleagues, especially Morai^'i Desai and Jagjivan 
Ram,’ began to flex their muscles for a contest. Nehru quietly 
.split the job into two, one Deputy Leader for each of the;two 
' Houses of Parliament, drained aU significance out of the designa- . 
ti6n,; and left the divided, jobs fit only for quite junior M,PSi ' 
As for the other main office which: the Congress had: t6;<offer;. 
anyone, of tlie party President; Nehni held^ it' for. four, 'years;; 

: himself and then passed it on to . a nominee of. his’ 'own choice, ... 
the dedicated and colourless tJ. N. Dhebari.;... 


' :,'ff ' Nehru needed anything more tov establish his. tottd hscen- ' 
:dency, .the lelections of 1951^52 provided; .itr ; he , not only ;;re.-: 
peated but ;excelled his performmice, in ; all -the..earlier oampaighs..,; 
and;.£ih.t1ve'end' of ih no : one in .any^’doubt ,that’,whether.he 
could/have;.;dispensed;= Aidth; the'.'Ddngfdss pf.. hot;;the';Cqh^ess'^^ 
certainly : cguld;',hot: ,'dispeftse' AVI th ;hiin’. ' Pie :Avas ; n6t'bnlyy 
• greatest fonmilater of its : attitudes biit; also.; its ;iribst;:effective;;; 
vote catcherrarid.mext ■bhiy .ito. Gahdhi’/its; clgsest /contact;; 

, ; Ay has, only, -.slumtere^^ past ; year or ;byo,;:waihng ;f^ 

opportunities to'flareiup again;; aS.'it' did in ;the;;1967 ;e]ecHon's;^ 

; a:, “deep rift , .between file /.Urime ‘.Minister; : Mfsr.lndira/Gandlii, and the 
■/..Congress ■'Pfesident. 'MrA/Xi^a^^ < 
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the people. These were tlie first elecUohs to -be 'lield - oil (aM 
franchise in India, which made this . counti)?; .The .largest;', mass 
democracy in the worlds history with ah electorate ;of 177 mil- • 
lion people — ^nearly six times the electorate in. lQSy . and larger 
than the total population of the United States atv that ; time. 
Isharly 4,000 members had to be elected to various legislatmes. 
of the Union, and in a country where the radio and ‘the/microy; 
phone were still an innovation this meant a campaign by ;per-: 
.serial appearance such as no leader in any .country had; ever- 
had to conduct at any time. , • 

Only'Nehru could have proved as equal to the task as'he’ 
did: he framed the policy manifesto, chose the candidates, r set; 
the tone, roused the people to diis mode of appointing, their 
-rulers and, at the age of 62, travelled more than 30,000 iniles 
in less than a month and a half by all means of travel avail- 
able in a countrj’’ which still had one foot firmly planted in the 
age of the bullock cart and wdth the other was. soaring into .the 
age of ariation. Addressing sometimes as many: as:-- a ; dozen 
meedtigs a day he managed to^be seen or heard by .ahnost a 
fifth- bE the .electorate, completing his , o\\Ti education: about the 
.cquhtry he \vas :to rule and putting the countr)’^ through its first 
•lessons in his five-fold philosophy: democracy, socialism, secu- 
larism; non-alignment and a total commitment to the twentieth 
dentury; 

, As the course of the most effective years of his life, the next 
ten, was to show, none of these words was a dogma for him. 

; ,On .alI of tliem he was flexible, on all he was willing to com- 
promise for the sake of what w^as dearest to him, the unity of 
the country and the party. On some he was to carry compromise 
to The point of contradiction. But no one could have rubbed 
pie amalgam of these notions, however modified and diluted, 
as deeply into the countrr^’s flesh and bones and the innermok 
consciousness as Nehru did ; the beginning of the process xyas ■ 
the election campaign he ran fifteen years ago. 



, Ghapter 5 

WEW 4D0L AND IDEALS 

THE MAKING OF NEHRU 

‘E’iTiN -As late in his life as 1917, when he was twenty-eight years 

■ oidr Nehni shovved no promise of greatness; far from it. His 
.da^ysV at;. Harrow and Cambridge were quite undistinguished; 

there was. plenty of affluent leisure, a veneer of sophistication, 
-,tlie irefihed but easy intellectualism of a dilettante ; of any 
Hn^ish: for India or concern \wth the world or commitment to 
socialism', tliere was little sign. And yet witliin ten years of his 
returri to India he became a major force in the Congress, in 
tvvelye years the most- illustrious single Congressman, bar only 
K'lahatma Gandhi. In thirteen years he became tlie Congress 
President, at 40 one of tlie youngest ever to hold that offlce. By 
now he was the centre of so much acclaim, so adored by people 
as a dashing and impetulous young man — which everyone 
took him to be — such an eagerly awaited presence in every 
comer of India that in Madras a huge gadiering heard him in 
silence as he harangued them in Hindi, a language which few 
in his audience understood. No one wanted even a translation-; 
his voice and the chance to see him were enough. 

Here was the charismatic leader, already full blown, and in 
his own mind a tliought of dangers arose to wliich he gave 
anonymous expression in 1937. In an article signed pseudo'no- 
mously as Chanakya but largely attributed to lum, he wrote 
. of himself as a leader hailed by the populace and receiving 
their full-tlrroated homage as his procession paraded past them.: 
■"He passed swiftly dirough die waiting crowds ; his hands went 
up, and . his -pale hard face was lit up vath a smile .... Watch 
him again . ; .. . Steadily and persistently he goes on increasing 
his prestige and influence .... From Far North to Cape 
Comorin he has gone like some triumphant Caesar, leaving , a :: 
trail of legend and glory behind him . Is it his will to power 

■ :i:hat is drivirtgdiim from -crp\yd. to 'crowd.. . ,; . W^ if. the fancy; 5 

turn ?.; Men ,;:hke .-Jawahdrlal,, their; great ’ capacity for. 
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great and good work, are unsafe itw a; dcmda^lc>^■^ka;:lUtlg 
twist and he might turn into a dictator ^ , . he has all the , 
makings of a dictator in him — ^vasC popniafily, a strong wilh. 
energ>’, pride. . . and with all liis love of the crowd, an intolef- " 
ance of others and a certain contempt for the weak and ; hreffi- . t 

cient His conceit is already formidable. It must be checked; 

We want no Caesars” 

Many tilings saved Nehru and the country from incipient - 
dictatorship, not the least among them being Nehru himself ; . 
his finest qualities and his greatest weaknesses which really - 
were two sides of the same coin, made him as incapable of ' 
being a dictator as they made him the man most qualified to 
help democracy strike root. Not only was he a democrat by ‘ 
comdcHon ; his mental make-up disqualiGed him for the role of 
a dictator. He was too much given to compromise, too averse, ; 
to seeing things as black and white, too much at home in the' 
grey area of each issue, too gentle with people and loyal to, 
colleagues, to be as single-minded and nitliless as a dictator . 
has to be. Even when he was riding the crest which wak to 
make him Congress President a year later, he subordinated hik 
own judgment to the Old Guard’s and Gandhi’s and signed a 
statement he did not like — a conditional offer by the Congress 
in 1929 to attend a Round Table Conference in London. Later 
be recorded in his Autobiograpliy : “As was not unusual \wth 
me, I allowed myself to be talked into signing” ; tliis was to 
become a constant footnote to his actions. 

More positively, he was too deeply aware of tlie danger of 
schisms in a country so powerfully ridden by centrifugal forces 
to provoke : one him.self by dictatorial rigidities ; almost to a 
fault, at Urnes by sacrificing principles to a compromise, he 
tried to keep the^ Congress together because he believed that 
only the Congress could keep tlie country togetlier. He saw in 
hjniself the meeting point, which in fact he was, of numerous 
, . loyalties which- were otlienvise . divergent : old and orthodox 
Congressmen for syhom he was always the nominee of Gandhi, 

: : Patel’s death alihost the only link witli the past they 

- kih?'™ young intellectuals whose hope 

: Tte^had been since die late twenties and die only anchor after 

, ,,bi*lias Bose tookyshelterriridi. the Axis armies ; the Gandluans, 
draum ^:;inm by His diigh standards of personal con- ■ 
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duct; the planners and socialists, the modem-minded techno- 
crats, hccause he was as modem-minded as they and almost the 
only one among the old leaders who saw virtue in planning; 
the free-enterprisers because of his conviction that tlie country 
should be industrialized rapidly ; the British-trained bureaucrats 
because he was even more an Englishman than tliey. 

These were the lines of force that radiated from him. This 
was also the web in which he was caught: there was little he 
could say or do which \TOuld not disturb one section or another 
of die devotees around him. Hence the technique he followed, 
which lie described as e.spressing his ideas “in the mildest way 
possible, and more as an invitation to thought than as fixed 
conclusions”. 

The Congress in particular he sought to guard against any 
wind that might split it. He forced it to be nothing more than 
what it became — a broad spcctram, covering all points of view, 
whatever the price in terms of the vagueness of policy and 
action. Bight at tlie start of his career he had formed a Centre 
Party in the Congress ; till the end of his days he remained tied 
do\vn to the centre. This was to be a grave disappointment for 
those who had expected him to impart a revolutionary impulse 
to the country. But he had no doubt himself that unity was 
more important than powerful policies. In June 1963, almost 
to die day a year before his death, he was asked why there was 
no ideological cohesion in his Cabinet; his answer was a 
summar}' of his whole approach to ideologies; “India is a 
mixed country in many ways”, and it would be harmful to 
“drive it in one particular direction”. 

He was not satisfied with this role himself. Often he found 
himself surrounded by colleagues, both in the part>’ and in the 
Government, until whom he could not siunpathise, and more 
than once he was to confess, as he did in 1936, that “I was 
completely isolated and there was not a single member to 
support me”. Often he was to drag himself to the brink of 
resigning from the Government or the party and always he 
was to drag himself back widi die same "mental conflict” and 
die same fear he expressed in 1936: “Our whole organisation 
might have been shaken up by it.” Only once, in forcing 
Tandon to resign, he came close to being ruthless. But it did 
not last. Nehru accomplished h'tUe more than the dislodging of 
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Tandon. He retained virtually the whole of the party executive, 
though he had made his demand for its reconstitution the main 
issue. As for infusing loyalty to new ideals in the Congress, the 
exercise became comical when the All-India Congress Committee 
held its first meeting with the Prime Minister in the chair. 

As The Statesman reported: “Having began wnth a biief 
reference to his election as President, Mr. Neluni reverted to 
the subject at die close of his speech. He indicated that what 
he desired was something more than a show of hands to prove 
diat he was wanted as President. A hush descended on the 
audience, followed immediately by consultations among mem- 
bers. When one of tliem asked Mr. Nehru what proof he 
wanted, the new President asked the Committee to shout 
“Jai Hind” (Hail India) with him. This was done, twice. “No 
communalists were weeded out or schisms precipitated. The 
Congress continued vaguely on its unifying way, Nehru on his 
of issuing “invitations to thought”. 

If in spite of that Nehru became the mould in which every- 
thing that was new to India began to set after independence — 
and such of the old as independence loosened out of the tradi- 
tional moulds — tliere was a two-way reason for that. In tlie 
first place, of the three elements thrown together by inde- 
pendence — Nehru, tlie Congress and India — each was emi- 
nently suited to the other two, and needed them. The Congress 
needed a leader like Nehni, the countr>' a party like the 
Congress ; Nehru could have led only a party like the Cong- 
ress ; the Congress could have flourished only in a country like 
India. In the second place, Nehru’s contact urith the masses 
became an amalgam ivhich held the three elements together 
in spite of all the upheavals they endured immediately before 
and after independence was won. It is somewhere in tliis two- 
part reason that the secret of India’s sur\'ival lies, and of the 
durability of India’s political institutions. 

Tlie rapport which Nehru established vidth people began its 
dchemy, for him and them, very early in Nehru’s pohtical life, 
in fact before his life had become political in any serious sense 
of the word. In 1920 a deputation of villagers came to Allahabad 
to enlist the sj-mpathy of better knowm leaders than the young 
Ne^, but the latter accompnied them back to their wllages, 
perhaps for his first real sight of rural India, and of his 
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experience he wote later in Towards Freedom: “1 was filled 
widi shame and sorrow, shame at my own easygoing and com- 
fortable life and our petty politics of die city which ignored 
this vast multitude of the semi-naked sons and daughters of 
India ; sonow at the over\vhehning poverty and degradation of 
India. A new picture of India seemed to rise before me, naked, 
starv'ing, crushed, and utterly miserable. And their faith in us, 
casual xdsitors from the distant city, embarrassed me and filled 
me wdtli a new responsibility that frightened me.” 

He was to mate often about his contact with die people: 
“I took to the crowd and the crowd took to me, and yet I never 
lost myself in it”, “I am an exceedingly bad politician, and 
fmictioning in groups I cannot function properly. But I can 
function in the midst of 50,000 or 100,000 persons”, "the 
functioning of democracy is very largely the sensation you 
create in the public mind”, “I am particularly sensitive to 
public reactions, to mass reactions”, "whenever I feel stale and 
tired, I go among die people and I come back refreshed” — ^but 
it was in that first encounter with the peasantry that, in a very 
real sense, liis discovery of India started. 

It is doubtful whether time, circumstances and personality 
will ever combine in India again to make a man such a magnate 
for die crowds as Neliru was, or the contact between him and 
the crowds as “ productive of an interchange of influences. 
Towards die end of Nehru’s own life die magic had waned. 
But while it lasted it was one of the major influences which 
shaped him. It took him out of his earlier lack of commitment 
to a cause and freed him from the over-protective influence of 
his family, especially his father. To this contact with die pal- 
pable misery of the people more than any other single cause, 
Nehru owed his deep humanism and the concept and practice 
of democratic socialism which became his greatest contribution 
to Indian polity and die one by which he would most like to 
be remembered. Others had helped India as much as he in 
winning independence; India’s unity certainly owes more to 
odiers. But Nehru was the chief architect — ^vath the crowds 
of his nearest partners — of the central core of the governing 
philosophy of India in the first fifteen years since independence. 

Ballot-box democracy and socialism through planning are 
incompatible by their pedigree. Democracy developed earliest 
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and most in countries ^yllere there was tlie miniihum.Te^atioD ;^ 
of the economy: the first countries wluch proved that socualiOT' : :^ 
could be viable where also die most innocent of deitibcradd^ ^ 
intention or practice. Therefore there was doubt, /;ivhich , was 
vogorously expressed, about the hybrid philosophy Nehrii ; was vv 
evohung. Not only the extreme parties of the right and deft , y 
expressed it but a broad spectrum of the Congress, led , by. tiie^; y 
Old Guard,^ the leadership which revolted against him in-193dy > 
because ‘"We fell that tlie preaching and emphasising of socia-y,. 
lism particularly at this stage, by the President and Confess : 
Socialist members of the Working Committee while the;. 
Congress has not adopted it is prejudicial to the best intere^s r- ^ 
of the country and the success of the national struggle, for , “ 
freedom”. Later protests came from uithin the government.;- ; ■ 
But Neliru was convinced, and he never tried of saving it, , 
that sociahsm and democracy were not only compatible but in , , 
India’s circurnstances indispensable to each other. After years,..:/ 
of isdlatiou during which she had neither an industrialized " , 
economy ; nor a democratic government nor a socialist philo-,',.' 
;;sgphy, .India had suddenly emerged, after independence, into '' 

: a^world in the industrial revolution had taken, 

place . blit also, the French and the Russian. Therefore the ; 
rnetliod of domestic and overseas e.xploitation by which the .^ 

- pnce underdeveloped nations of Western Europe had achieved 
• rapid industrialization were not open to India even tliough;:she^' 

. could import their techniques. Tlie French and Russian fevolu-, V 
■ .Rons,; besides political revolution through which India herf 
selLhad passed, had released expectatiom among Indians which 
; needed an economic revolution to satisfy, them; . ; 

, ; Thus was India exposed to an intolerable stretch : at one end 

she was tied io a; preqndustrial, feudal; ecbndmy ; and society ; 

, , the qtlier was being- powerfully, dfavm' intb' the revolulioii of ’ 
: idsing , expectations;' Because of the distbrtiou-m gap which' ; 

the ; missing centuries had ' -left, the " . pli classifications had no 
^relevance’ to Jshe must . eVolve; her ouoi amalgam of 

■r-'heliefs;/': y.V;-. O' . ' 

V pr^eired was democratic sociah'sm . uitlr .ite ;; 

;;jjRrin;;agencies;: ;;the^,p system and central .planning.;;/; 



; vfo'did' jcduld i iipt afford' die ’loss df timd and resources , involved 
;?in: ilie:, nineteenth eentury , Europe ; 

hence pianmng .and dpm^ of priorities. Communism, 

y ’svhaleyef ;dt;?hiiglit-',h^^^^ countries of its origin, had 

i. dfe'^ihdLed Vdsploitah other countries; hence 

:<;dpbiialism, and' the egurdr di of sacrifices. But to put 

;dhtpugh;ahy,lcind pf -spcialisb’^ u-ithout the rutlilessness 

. ,djF CdErimunism' ‘die, to have the clear backing 

dbf .Hher'pedple: 'lienee W insistence upon democracy, 

jilde; was; deep^ that, in India's circumstances, which 

.his; encounter w in 1920 had made a startling 

i-.and dominaBng •ihality, a truly democrati system would be 
v'ineNotably.vsbCialistic; hence his total insistence upon demo- 

: cfatichhedibds.'ahd steady refusal to use his powers too much, 

. though they could have been a ^eat, if he had wshed, as any 
^dictators. 

^ required a democraHc system, .they 

j. also required that the form should be parliamentary, not presi- 
M dbntial whicb in a still backward country can become, as it has 

:in many, the rule of one man punctuated by elections. Tlie 
; -best, .no . less than the worst, in Nehru, the Congress and the 
country, made this inevitable. Nehru was a cross-section of the 
yCovintry in one man. No jiart of his mind could look at any 
. problem for long widiout otlier parts making their owm Voices 
.dieard; he functioned within himself as the parties in PafUa- 

■ ment • 

; ; -For better or worse, Nehru’s mind never ceased to be an . 

■ ‘inner forum. This remained for ever — and for obvious ' 
' feasons — ^his weakness, but also his strength because thus He j 

mirrored the partj^ By the time India became, indeperi^ 
dent,: the. Congress had a history of fifty yeans behind it. i Its 
mores 'find .niodes of behaviour, were set, even the appearahee 
of itsdeadefs- was so set, to the delight, of' the cartoonist; ■ die; . 
: Caricaturist ]. and; it^ publicists alike, Ihat. it was never 

;] .difficult to ' identify. - a ..Congress .leader iii a group. ; But if had ; 
; .also, become: ah inseparable part’ of A character that it : 

' hyjis 1 esf a party .than , a ^ ndbyement, Va hatiohal parliameiit . from , 
y;;yyhibhr all programmes " ahd ] opinions ' enianated; ahd in; which;:; 
(t '.diey. termin'ated.:;lts'^'expenhn^^^ reached but;.1;o ihass;a^^^ 
;;;bn;;thm; bile;; hand ;artd;;tb;Cdite;:;funffionirig;:;bf;;;iegislatures ■ and ;; 
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governments on tlic other; even tlie terroust movement was, 
to begin with, only an offshob Tlie springs of its power 
included the traditional Indian and more specifically Hindu 
values on the one hand and modem secular and sociahst values 
on the otlier. 

For all that it was dominated by a handful of personalities, it 
had become the medium for a great deal of vertical and hori- 
zontal osmosis in which there was place for ail points of view^ 
to the exclusion of none. Before independence its inclusivencss 
was a matter of choice: deliberately it drew wathin its fold 
anyone of whatever beliefs or status who subsenbed, as all 
Indians did, to its sole ambition, independence. After that 
inclusiveness became a matter of habit, but such a deeply 
entrenched habit that it has never been able to shed multi- 
plicity of voices. No decision emerges from it with suddenness 
or clarity ; each is enveloped in wliat at its best is open debate 
and at its worst vaccilation. Its ways of working are incorrigibly 
pailiamentarian, the resultant is ccntersxin almost about every- 
tliing. 

Beyond the party the country' added its own compulsions, 
reinforcing the choice in favour of democracy and parhament. 
Other countries have been compounded out of as many differ- 
ences as India of all its many sdiisms there are examples in 
other countries. But India is unique in tliat she has been 
afflicted by all of them at the same time — language, religion, 
caste, region, classes — and when the country was so little 
prepared to face them. The general incohesiveness of tlie 
country and the primitiveness of the apparatus of communica- 
tions makes it very difficult for any of the elements which cons- 
titute the country to achieve a unifying dominance over all the 
odier elements. 

In die second place, even if the apparatus were there the 
numbers uould not be. No group is numencaUi' so prepon- 
derant over the rest that in the course of time it should achiev'e 
a natural dominance. The Hindus as a religious group have a 
numerical preponderance, but in all other respects are as 
divided as die country is and find natural unification at least 
^ different. Hence there is no Han to unify India as he unified 
t-luna no Great Russian as in die Soviet Union, no Anglo- 

' -n as in die United States. On the other band each local 
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and more esiDecially .TG^onal 'element, ^whether racial, cultural 
ot linginstic is' strong and ; num^ enough to have at least 
:ylsipns - pf its, independent .viability'.; Particularly is this true of 
' the; lingiiistic^-^^^ number justify Sehg Harrison's 

general . bbservatioii in The :Mosi Dangerous Decades: “The 
ypecuiiar/balancebf power/in India pits nine significant territorial 
. Ifih^iages against; a; tentli (^^^ whidi is sufficiently larger 
ithtui; ahy;:of "them ;t^^^ assert a, dominant position but not quite 
large enpugh ; to .achieve it.” , 

- ; These difficulties made ^ h as desirable as the characteristics 
of , the; Congress and its leader made it inevitable tliat India 
. ’should try to spread a democratic, not a dictatorial umbrella 
, .over all its diversities ; otherwise the result would have been a 
, vrash -of Uncontrollable rebellions. And for the same reason it 
became necessary and inevitable that the fonn of democracy 
'ishoitld be parliamentary, not presidential. A one-man fexecUtiye, 
;,;eYen if democratically chosen and for a pre-determined period 
?and surrounded by a system of checks and balances, would 
not have provided what ParHament has; a forum to draw all 
..the disparate elements together to expose each to the convic- 
vvtions .'and prejudices of the other, so that from the continuous 
'.interplay between them a general approach should emerge, if 
not precisely a policy, which would have the broad support of 
;the largest number of people. It has been India's great fortune 
iliat those in whose hands lay the power of decision not only did 
not try to oppose tlie inevitable but themselves were its most 
ardent admirers; more tlian wilUngly they took the democratic' 
; decision to share with otlrers power which drey could have 
kept exclusively in their own hands. 
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A PLACE IN THE WORLD 

The P/U\TmoN left India’s relations with Pakistan and Britain in 
nn nncertain state, pregnant widi far-reaching but unexplored 
possibihties. For instance, Jinnah hinted at one time that if the 
"“essentials of Pakistan” were conceded he would agree to a 
customs union and common railways ; after partition he thought 
the Governor-General could be common. Mountbatten and 
Nehru had vaguely talked of an association between Britain 
and India which would be closer than merely membership of 
die Commonwealth But no soundings had been taken which 
would indicate how far tliese ideas had survived the tensions 
and blood-batli of parhtion. 

Tlie working arrangements arrived at w'ith Pakistan looked 
surprisingly good — for a time. Before partition, a Partition 
Council had been set up, to share out India’s assets between 
the hvo Dominions. Immediately after, an Arbitral TribunEd. 
was formed tn decide by award whatever the Council could 
not by agreement. To cope xvith die partition riots and to 
oversee dixision of the armed forces, a Joint Defence Council 
functioned from the end of 1947 to the summer of 1948, and 
in botli respects functioned uncommonly well. One of die more 
conspicuous results was an agreement, signed in June 1948, to 
■ensure protection for the rights of the minorities in the two 
Dominions; watdidog Commissions were formed in bodi to 
ensure implementation and in November 1950, Nehru certified 
that the agreement was wwking satisfactorily. He compli- 
mciited both governments, which he said were working very 
hard "to gix'e effect to it”. 

Various kinds of goodwill delegations were exchanged, 
including one consisting of leading editors which drew up a 
■code for newspapers in both Dominions to discourage inflW- 
matory writing and propag.anda in each against the other. 
Trade and commerce, which neither Dominion wished to 
discourage and only the state of insecurity had dislocated for 
a time, began to pid: up again Large numbers of tliose who 
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had left tlieir homes began to retum: by the end of 19o0 out 
of 1,800,000 Hindus who liad left East Pakistan for two 
neighbouring states in eastern India, 1,200,000 had gone back ; 
out of 705,000 Muslims who had migrated to East Pakistan 
from neighbouring States in India, 701,000 had come back. 

In this stale of lelurning cordiality, die Secretary-General 
of the Indian Ministry of EKlernal Affairs proposed to the 
Pakistan High Commissioner in New Delhi, Mr. Mohammed 
Ismail, that the two countries should jointly abjure the use of 
force for settling their differences, a decision which had to wait 
for 16 years and the Tashkent Declaration. Mr. Ismail con- 
sulted his govemment and conveyed consent, and at the same 
time listed foirr specific disprrles^ — about canal waler-s, evacuee 
property, asset's in banks, and undivided India’s sterling 
assets — which the two countries should agree to settle by 
negotiations and, failing that, by mediation and arbitration. 
Irrdra then prepared a draft agreement and submitted it to 
Pakistan on December 22, 1949. 

But when discussions and correspondence about the draft 
began, the yassming gap of Kashmir came irp. India pointed out 
tliat wlrile all tcchnrcal and legal matters invohung the normal 
problems of international relationships could be submitted to 
mediation, arbitration or judicial detennination by the Inter- 
national Court, Kashmir was a pohtrcal dispute involving an 
issue of sovereignty; as such it could irol bo submitted to 
decision by a third party but could be settled by mutual agree- 
ment. Pakistair declared, as it -rras to do repeatedly in the 
succeeding years, that abjuring the use of force would be 
meaningless and unacceptable unless a self-executing machinery 
for a decision on Kashmir was laid down, including arbitration 
if mediation failed. The exchange of letters became increasingly 
bitter, die negotiations broke doum at the end of 1950, and 
whatever hope there might have been that the thread xwuld 
be picked up again disappeared when in October 19.51, Liaquat 
Ali Khan was mitrdered. (The murder, by a person described 
as a Palhan, has remained one of the great unsolved crimes of 
histor)'' because die Pakistan Government has nnbudgingly 
refused to disclose the results of an investigation it carried out 
until die help of Scodand Yard ) In the meantime the other 
possibilities Jinnali had suggested also disappeared. 
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The acrimony surrounding the failure of tlie talks for a no- 
war declaration became an e\er-lengthening shadow across 
Indo-Pakistan relations , it brought even limited cooperation in 
specific non-political tasks to an end until the whole apparatus 
of partition councils and agreements collapsed. Tliis much was 
expected, but what surprised India was its effect on Indo- 
British relations. Indian opinion found it easier to accept mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth on account of tlie conviction, 
xvidely held then and since, that the Commonwealth was bound 
by its conventions not to intervene in or even discuss the 
domestic affairs of any member, and as a corollary not to go 
into disputes between members ; therefore joining the Common- 
wealth would substract nothing from India’s sovereignty and 
independence. It would not make her a Dominion, a status 
which Nehru had often dismissed as unacceptable. It was there- 
fore India’s expectation, strengthened by Nehru’s experience of 
tlie first few meetings he attended, that Kashmir would not be 
discussed at a Commonwealth conference. 

But when Attlee called a conference in January 1951, Liaquat 
All Khan refused to attend because he saw ‘little point in 
attending unless the Commonwealth countries agree to collec- 
tive consideration of tlie Kashmir issue”. Othenwse, he said, 
he was “too busy to go to London on a holiday jaunt”. Pakistan 
vv'as being taken “too much for granted”. Within three days he 
received a message from Attlee, and die next day a joint mes- 
sage from the conference itself, that the Prime Ministers u-ere 
ready to have an informal discussion on Kashmir “with a view 
to reaching a settlement”. Two days later Liaquat Ali left for 
London ; and on January 9, all the Prime Ministers, including 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali, met at the bedside of Menzies of 
Australia who was ill, and discussed Kashmir. By the alchemy 
of procedure this was termed an informal discussion, but it 
was formal enough for a formal statement to ensue. The state- 
ment, as might have been e.xpected, recorded no progress But 
it was enough to raise doubts in India again whether after aU 
she had been wise in agreeing to join the Commonw'ealth. 

This was to be only the first and not the most violent eruption 
of similar misgivings in India. The latest, in the fall of 1965 
was probably tlie worst; it nearly jerked India out of the 
Commonwealth. At that time however this looked like an 
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isolated : .ttiiipteasantrifessi a/:tem^ in a candid 

felab'onsliip l iyliicli : months before in- 

;deperidOace.,;iri;id®nuaiy';d .-addressed the Associated 

■ GhaihbersVdfJ.Gomriretceyin'^G the first Indian ever to 

; "hddresV^tlds;;^ British business and commercial 

interests- in-;India;|rj.lixing:.fe wtia a warm imitation to 

i'^ritish; :Uiterests:^.fe^^^^ terms of equality with 

;dndianS' he; said :';: “Sp ifar as, our relationship wdth England is 
rPoricerned^nhless ; the break comes (a reference presumably to 

die . apprp^^ of independence) in such a way as to 

yppisoh ..the' :fhture--r^^ continue in hundreds of ways.... 

. One thing- is obwbuSj tliat very soon matters pertaining to India 

V swU ; be ; decided ■ in /.India by Indians (But) tliere null be 

/much' room; -te enterprise by Britishers and 

■■ others. .Asi.a .niatter 'of^^^ drey will have much more to do 

; .tiiah' . at present. . . knowing full well that many of my country- 
..vraeh -mlh so, because they are for the moment full of 

die. past legacy oi confiict and hatred, 1 say that once we gift 
.oyer this matter, thinking more of the future than looking into 
die past ... we can go along together.” 

. - ;Nehru need not have had any doubts about the minds of his 
countrymen. In December 1948 the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion that although with independence India’s relations with 
die United Kingdom and the Commonwealth would change, 
the Congress would welcome India’s “free association ivith in- 
dependent ; nations of the Commonwealth for dieir common 
■u'eal and die peace of the world”. A few mondis later the 
Constituent Assembly also adopted this view, with only one 
- member voting against Britain, and the older Commonwealth . 
, countries were all so eager to welcome India into the club 
diat .in spite of the considerable legal contortions diey had to, 
go through,; they found a way of admitting a sovereign and 
independent republic into an association presided over by a 
monarch., They dropped the word British and the requirement 
of allegiance to the Grown, and made the Kang sjanbolic Head 
of the CornmonWealth. Even Churchill said in die House of 
Commons : “It;,jsVfortiinate. that the institution of monarchy... 
should not haye.beenfa .barrieri to the inclusion of India as a 

■ ^ the Commonwealth.” Of. this he said he wj^ “un. 

;;fcignedly glad”. , • • • ■ • ■ ..... 
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But Neliru had to do a far more intricate pb of carpentry 
in preparing the framework of India’s relations with the rest 
of the w'orld. The timber was some of his own deepest convic- 
tions and tlie harsh realities of tlie post-w'ar w’orld. It is charac- 
tenshc of the best and tlie worst in. him that he first thought 
of the world scale of problems, not the specific differences India 
had with some of her neighbours which, tlirough neglect, be- 
came more intractable as the years w'cnt by. Specifically tlie 
position of Indians overseas deteriorated while Nehru busied 
himself wuth resolving world tensions. It is not that he neglected 
die smaller neighbours, though tliis has been alleged. His visits 
to diem were frequent, especially to those in South-East Asia. 
Nor vv'as his approach lacking in warmth. But it was not at 
their level ; each neighbour was not an individual entity to him 
but a part of die aggregates which formed his world view^ He 
always appeared to them to be educating them in something 
w^hich he understood but not they ; it was not long before they 
began to chide him, and India, for a haughty sense of superiority, 
wiiich only added to the difficulties of the Indian communities. 
Tliey had plenty of ammunition to use against India. 

Some of Nehru’s pronouncements of this period have an 
egoism in them wliich was to look padietic only a few years 
later. In January 1947, he said: ‘Tn the context of today India 
is very strong — ^politically, economically, and for purposes of 
trade. If I may put it crudely, India is in a strong bargaining 
position. She is geographically so situated that little can happen 
in the w'hole of South-East Asia without her concurrence, 

whether in the matter of trade or defence ” He told the 

Foreign Policy Association in New York in die fall of 1949: 
“India, in southern, western, and south-eastern Asia, has to play a 
distinctive and important role.” Actually India played a forcing 
role only in one case: Nepal, where activ^e Indian encourage- 
ment was behind the successful rebellion of the King against 
die oppressive tutelage of the barons. But even there, diligent 
cultivation of diis advantage was so lacking that within a few 
years Nepal began to resent India’s influence ; it w-as not till 
1963 when Shastri, already emerging at that time as die suc- 
cessor to Nehru, applied his gender touch that Nepal’s goodwill 
w^ won once more. India has neighbours in South-East Asia 
who have strong cultural affinities wuth her, especially Thailand 
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. G^b'odia .and:''te of these being an ad- 

(’i'antagej ' they becam'e^^ context of India’s hopes 

'of;. exercising hegemo of much friction as tlrese 

’■;>cbuhtTies hrisdingly ' repui^ any claim by India to be a 
ijcultural’ progenitor. , / ■; ' 

' i 'rJph dhe dth deep understanding of the 

' darger forces at workj hotir tlie power forces, that is the contest 
’‘which['tyas already between the Soviet Union and 

; the-United ^States, >and, the ideological forces, about wliich he 
sfud::;."Asidrtoday is becoming perhaps the most important 
ycentrC' of the various forces at play and in conflict, and much 
: Jdy ’Asia ’ and - the world will depend upon the interaction of 
’bliese fbrcesi': ; tliese forces are a waning imperialism, a resur- 
■ 'gent:, riatipnalism^- Communism, and a vague but widespread 
y-demand for social justice.” 

•I : His policy responses to tliese forces were not always of the 
y .hestj/at times they caused severe misunderstandings, especially 
. in; the United States. But even twenty years after he made his 
basic, •forrnulation for tlie first time — ^in September 1946, almost 
ya year before he became Prime Minister, he said, as Member 
,;'ior,::Exteraal Affairs in the Viceroys Executive Council, that 
-'-yin- this sphere of foreign affairs India nuU follow an indepen- 
, dent .policy, keeping away from the power blocs of groups 
aligned 0^^^ another”-^it is difficult to see what other 

policy ; would have suited India better at that time or which 
yotlier Indian statesmen could have designed it better. Similarly, 

. .yvlvile in detail he offended many Afro-Asians — especially in his 
excessive protestations that India did not wish to be a leader — 
“in -tlie -broad cutlines of his policy he was truly a progenitor; 
one AlforAsian; country after another absorbed his philosophy 
. ..rntaits foreign pohcy whe acknowledged tliis fact or not. 

arid like .- his immediate mentor, 

: Candhi, Nehru had: a; weakness for clotliing necessity in tire 
: garb of, moral; principles. . But he could recognize necessity quite 
■ .when he^s^^^ the first riecessity lie saw, as inde- 

'"i Pendent India’s first : Foreign • Minister, was the survival of India 
y , , A free; country: ari^dhirig , \vhich'- endangered siu'viv'al or 
; . ftcedom, ,iri :that:;ob'vi6us; of^ to be opposed— or, if esseri- , 

: .f®r the tiriie bem was entering, a world 

; ; ^ been darigerriusly 'bi--poiarised betiveeri; two 
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fully developed power s.vstems, and tlic cbance of a conflict 
between them was far from remote: Cliurcbill bad already 
made Ins frigbtcning pronouncement, that matters must be 
brought to a head with die Sowet Union ‘Tiefore they too have 
die atom bomb”. 

For India to join either of die power systems would have 
necessarily involved offending the other. If either had been 
palpably hostile to her the risk might have been worth taking ; 
or if either had been overwhelmingly ^perior in strength safety 
might have rested in joining it. But such was not the case. The 
Soviet Union was disdncdy unfriendly, but its threat was more 
polidcal and likely to remain so for the foreseeable future. 
American military power was probably greater than the Russian, 
but die latter made up for diat by its greater proximity to 
India. Besides, Russia had at least the potential for creating 
trouble through its hold over India’s domestic Communists. Of 
this Neliru had been aware for a long time ; he wTote in 1927 : 
“Russia again cannot be ignored by us, because she is our 
neighbour, a powerful neighbour, which may be friendly to us 
and cooperate with us or may be a thorn in our side.” Hence 
his constant denunciation of Indian Communists for their extra- 
territorial loyalties, and since China was not a Communist 
power yet diis reference was clearly to die Soviet Union. 

Placed as India was between two mutually hostile systems 
which were more or less evenly balanced in the impact of their 
powder upon India, Nehru decided that safety lay in joining 
neither, and therefore offending neidier. India was certainly 
not big enough to defend herself alone. But she w^as big enough 
for each side to take a serious note, perhaps serious enough 
offence to call for retaliatory measures, if she joined tiie other. 
In this lay her best defence: so long as she did not provoke 
either side by joining the other, neither w'ould drive her into 
die arms of the other. 

Therefore in its origins and intentions Nehru’s non-alignment 
was innocent of any ideological preference for the Communist 
pow'ers But it did not remain so ; gradually a bias in favour 
of the Communist powers became visible. The workings of this 
bias belong to a subsequent chapteri but what it fed on belongs 
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to tliis. There were certain inclinations, in Nehru's thinking as 
well as in the hard facts of the Indian situation, which would 
have done little harm to Indo-US relations if they had been 
properly projected by India or properly understood by the USA. 
But they were not. Being misunderstood themselves, they bred 
such powerful further misunderstandings that when a real 
divergence of interests interv'ened in the middle ’fifties, they 
made it look immensely larger than it was. 

First of all India instinctively had a gieater understanding 
of the Russian and Chinese scene than it had of the American. 
The reason for that was explained by Nehru ver\' early in his 
political life, long before the days of the cold war and die 
Communist revolution in China. Nehru wrote about die Sowet 
Union in 1927 (and it applies even more to China) : that “Russia 
interests ... us specially because conditions there have not been, 
and are not even now, very dissimilar to conditions in India. 
Both are vast agricultural countries with only the beginnings 
of indushialisation, and both have to face poverty and illiteracy. 
If Russia finds a satisfactory solution for these, our work in 
India is made easier.” On a number of occasions he expressed 
his loadiing of the methods followed in the Soviet Union but 
he had sympathy for the premises and objectives. 

It is true that by the time Nehru assumed effective control 
of India economic conditions in the SoviOt Union became vasdy 
different from diose in India. But dien in die meantime he had 
been to die United States to meet Truman and had seen that 
the difference in this case was vaster still. This fact alone would 
have diverted his interest from the United States a litde even 
if his British-bred sensibilities had not been bruised by the 
coarseness he found in American life, its brashness and its afflu- 
ence udth a swagger. 

Secondly, Nehru was attracted to die socialist experiment 
being conducted in the Communist countries, whereas die 
United States considered it to be an evil which it was trying 
to fight in all its forms. Nehru’s interest in this experiment did 
not mean that as a power system he preferred the Communist 
to the American, as many in die United States misunderstood 
it to mean, but only that of the different roads to economic 
viability whicli a country could take, especially a country stiU 
emerging from colonialism, he was attracted to the socialist 
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road. Given time and sympathetic understanding, he wotiW 
have been inclined to try, and in later years, did,: :o^er :rdad^-; 
also. But socialism was the first one to attract Ins attention 
because tlie socialist countries were more identified than tlio 
West, especially in die mind of the underdeveloped world, :.wth: 
the latter’s own deeply felt need for economic and social jusdcc;. :; 

The United States was kmown to be willing, and far; abler; 
than the Soviet Union, to help in the economic betterment; of* 
die deprived nations of the world ; it was soon to launch dhe 
Point Four Programme. But it failed to have its full impact 
because the giver was as cool as most of the receivers ;.wem , 
warm towards economic dunking which resembled die socialist 
countries’ more than the USA’s. Nehru was consciously .arid ; 
quite calculatedly warm towai'ds it because, apart from other . 
reasons, he found it good tactics to use against domestic Cqmr 
inurdsm, and die collapse of the Telangana rebellion proved ■; 
him right. But even of that reason there was not sufficient 
appreciation in the United States. 

But what alienated Nehru’s diplomacy from the USA’s< m6sfc: : . 
was the difference in dieir views of the nature of the Com- = , 
munist threat and what, respectively, polidcal and military;- , 
approaches could do about it. The United States had not yet' 
given in to pactomania, nor had the McCarthy era yet started;' ■ 
But guided by their different experiences, the two ebuntn^; ;, 
were beriming to choose their different paths, which did; lioty , 
begin to converge until only a few years before Nehru’s deadi.* - ; 
The United States, just, emerged from the world’s most destruc- ' 
tive war till then, concerned about the take-over of one Euro- 
pean .county after another by organised minorities backed by 
,; IUissian - divisions (which were still stationed in the East Euro-: * 

, ,peto -countries) thought primarily of rnilitary alliances as tlie 
^hswer ; inilitaiy deterrence became its main instrument for the . J 
.rantaininent’’ of , Communism aldiough' (as India tendedvto ; , 
recognize only grudgingly, if at all) it had also carried, but tlie. 
Marshall Plaiii the most- brilliantiy executed economic rescue :,, 
. operation in the world’s history. ' . 

.Iri^a on the other- hand had just completed more , tiiaii a * 
y; ;;quarter ; century of political struggle whidi it vhad wbri' orf^^^ 
e^use it had succeeded in rousing and organising the.'political, ; 
\ people^ immerirally the largest, force of - nationalism ■ : - 
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the world had even seen (at that time Clhna was sSU caught up 
in the coils of a civil war). The United States thought in 
terms of the countries of Europe, where the levers of power 
were well-defined; tlie fist tliat held tliem could rule. Nelirus 
experience and thoughts were of societies such as India’s, where 
the task, brilliantly performed in India by Gandhi, was to locate 
the symbols of incipient nationalism, which alone could release 
and organize the energies of the people. Their objectives were 
complimentary, to insure each country against foreign domina- 
tion and to ensure for it the right to work out its economic and 
political salvation as best it may: combined, tliey would have 
worked out the best possible safeguards for freedom. But they 
were to be at loggerheads for years to come, much to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Union (and even more, Chinese Com- 
munism later) which, once it had gained control of eastern 
Europe, was to s\ritch to the tactics of exerting political in- 
fluence wliich were to prove Nehru less mong than John Foster 
Dulles. 

He was proved only partly correct in Eiuope, where only 
a few countries, like France on one side and Poland on tlie 
other (Hungary also but that was much later) found alliances 
irksome to their sense of national self-respect and freedom. But 
he was proved almost invariably right in Asia and Africa, where 
nearly all tlie countries which became die military allies of the 
United States eidier remained politically weak internally or 
became strong only after tiiey had broken away from alliances. 
India’s owm example showed that anything which came in con- 
flict with nationalism suffered, be it a strong power like Britain 
was between the wars, or a powerful ideology like Communism, 
whidi in Asia at any rate prospered only, as in Indonesia, so 
long as it could use nationalism as its Trojan horse. On the eve 
of independence, when he called a conference of Asian nations, 
and again when he convened another in 1949 to support Indo- 
nesia against Dutch domination, he found other Asian leaders 
as staunchly nationalistic as himself, and nationalism much 
closer to their hearts than the romantic notion of an Asian 
personality. 

Out of these affinities between nationalism he made an im- 
portant part of the framework of his foreign policy. On die 
one hand he saw in them the greatest safeguard against Com- 
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munist infiltration, wliicli lie considered a greater danger than 
any overt mditary threat by die Communist powers. On the 
otlier hand he made them the basis for the one major extension 
he added to the pohcy of non-alignment: that the new nations 
of Asia and Africa, while refusing to join either of the two 
superpower blocs, should act in concert for the defence of their 
(as tliey seemed to be at the time) rather similar international 
interests. Wdiether he ivished to promote a concert in order to 
give India a place of leadership or provided the leadersliip to 
promote die concret is less important dian die effect of his effort 
upon India s relations \wth the super powers: it made Neliru’s 
and by and large India’s non-ahgnment more distincdy inclined 
towards the Communist powers than the USA. 

Given the circumstances, it is not surprising diat this 
happened But it is ironic that it should have. The United 

totSdrd were proceeding 

subTS objective: to prevent the infiltration and 

cmb ^ countries ; the United States to 

cmb the spread of Communist power, India because at least 

interest also out of enlightened self- 

its S?a But'^f and consolidate 
tlieZL^r' If diey found 

among „iho„, of°NoWs“ „a 

in the Cabinet, B. R AmbcTpl-^. f bnlhant colleagues 

was in spreaL^dirmtf'dWe^^T^^ 
world during the first half nf tl P^^^ 

-airo. cooLos of “ 1 

gome, U.0 p„p„,e, “ = 

countries against thexislcs of Pn shield these 
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If Ibat be tbe' case the policy cannot be described as a failure, 
for the fact remains, whatever its cause, that not a single new 
country was drawn into the Soviet orbit in eastern or central 
Europe after the era of pacts and bases started. 

On the other hand if tire purpose was, as it was often stated 
to be, to curb the rise of the political influence of Communism, 
especially in the developing countries and colonies, then the 
pacts became an expensive failure of policy. Countries wliich 
were drawn willy-nilly into alliances, and most even among 
those which were lured into joining with attractive promises of 
economic aid, became more e.xposed, not less, to die charms of 
Commimism, especially of the Russian variety. The United 
States became identified in nearlv all the non-white countries 
with the co-sponsors or principal members of pacts especially 
Britain, France and the Netherlands — all of them colonial 
countries — and therefore ivith colonialism. Conversly, the 
Soviet Union came even more clearly to be thought of as the 
champion of anti-colonial people. Wliether die belief was right 
or not is not the point; it was ividespread enough to become 
an asset for Russia. 

In the second place the pacts tiiemselves became a hindrance 
to die growth of national self-respect among the members and 
therefore to the growth of nationalism where it was needed 
most, in the newly freed countries. Some of the latter might 
not have had the courage to say, odiers not the sensibility to 
realize, that diey had been reduced to “subsem’ence” in the 
alliances, die word used by de Gaulle in 1966 in respect of the 
position of even such a major country as France in the NATO 
alliance. But national institutions, especially if democratic, took 
longer to grow in countries which remained placidly in the 
pacts than in other countries similarly placed which remained 
outside the pactsmr were rebellious nithin as France was almost 
diroughout the years of de Gaulle. Tliis is what most infuriated 
Nehru and made him rail against the policy of pacts, giving his 
position in many international issues the appearance, which was 
not entirely widiout substance, of being closer to Moscow tiian 
Washington ; the influence of his position in this respect upon 
tiiat of other non-aligned countries was not negligible. 

Nehru’s view of nationalism, however mixed Iiis motives, his 
view of pacts as a source of international tensions and as a 
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danger to peace, and the romantic notion Tie bad of an "Asian 
personality” explain most of the main manifestations of his: 
foreign pobcy during the first five years of India’s independence. 
On its eve he called the first Asian Relations Conference, the 
begetter of a long line of Afio-Asian gatherings which broke 
only at Algiers in 1965. In 1949 he called the second Asian 
conference, specifically on Indonesia, where he said : "We meet 
because tlie freedom of a sister coimtr}' has been imperilled, 
colonialism of a past age has raised its head 
again. In the same year he defined his own foreign policy 
tius: In no way do we in our external, internal, political or 
economfc policy propose to accept anything which involves the 

loln dependence upon any oilier authority.” In 

1959 India became one of the first countries to recognize tlie 
new Republic of China (tlie second non-Communist country to 
o so) which like India had become a focus'of Asian resurgence, 
n t e same year India took a leading part in organising the 
Colombo conference of Foreign Ministers for tlie assistance of 
underdei^loped areas. In 1951 Nehru signed TreaHes of Friend- 
ship vndi Burrna and Indonesia. In 1951 and '52 he had an 
ammomous debate wth the United States on behalf of lapan 
becant. R 'I a separate Peace Treaty widi it 

did not “on ^ TreaU' proposed by Washington 

contentmp ^ ° a position of honour, equality and 

contentaent among tlie community of free nations”. 

Union a c disagreeable to both the Soviet 

SreffeTt of China as well t 

United Nation*: 9 was to underline the bold analysis of the 
So ttmse belief of the Korean 

present nfisht of 'tt. ^ Powers "are responsible for the 

Union and the United States”*'S“*"'.i^^^^®" Soviet 
civil war, Nehru directed aU hif touring and after the 
unified Korea the richt to r>i ” towards giving a re- 

forces of nationalism alwavs 

surrounded by big ones shmdd ^ btfle country 

threat of Communism. But fn^thir^^ 

the United States ^ b® U’as to be thwarted by 

' - the IM Si ,JT '=>' *<' powers-not 
’ Kp"*™ Air became the first in a 
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:long ciiain:.\\4iiclr/gave3to,H the appearance 

being even mom pro-Soviet". tluin ; it wrs. 

^ iVe/ipP^v^latcmonts. pn not lacking in appre- 

cialion of Wcslcniv democracy and chilization. Apart from the 
dcep-scate.d XVesfcfn influence on his iniiuh imbibed in the 
days 'when he \vas a stiident in. he had led India into 

tiie Commonwealth; His admiration for the USA was no less 
explicit. During his visit to; Washington in the winter of 1949 
ho said of itsibiiildcrs : ‘'They have long been enshrined in my 
hcartj . and their example has inspired me ns it has inspired 
inihimerable Ponntiyaricii of mine.... The USA have struggled 
ip drccdnin, rind .unparailcd prosperity during the past centurj' 
and- a half, and today, are a grcalv powerful nation .... They 
could not have done so if they had not been anchored in the 
great principles laid dowm in the early days of their history.” 

; India’s need of economic assistance could have provided more 
links wid); the West, Within tlie space of a single year, between 
tire summers of 1951 and ’52, India received over a million tons 
of foodgrains, free or on very' cheap terms from the USA (as 
against only a tenth of that amount from the Soviet Union and 
even that on barter against commodities wliich India could ill- 
afford to spare) ; made bargains for the supply of fertilisers ; 
received financial assistance and technical aid ; and in addition 
to help from the US Government, received a fund for a wde 
range of purpose from the Ford Foundation. 

But these links did not build up the same ov'erall similarity 
of direction which India shared \vith the Soviet Union in 
matters of foreign policy. This was because divergences of 
world outlook intervened again, and if anything accentuated 
the divergence of economic outlook. As relations between the 
United Stales and the Soviet Union deteriorated, American 
opinion, especially Congressional, became increasingly hostile 
to economic aid for any country which was not distinctly an 
ally: even the debate on food .supplies for India ranged more 
" over India’s foreign policy attitudes than her urgent need to 
alleviate ricar-famine. conditions rin certain areaf As the 
, Brookings Institution reported, a major shift occiiri'ed in 1950- 
51' , in official US; thinking about economic aid. /'Unless it 
appears that tlVere is a reasonable, expectation 'that eepriomic 
aid sviU be of direct use -in checking Communism in a giyerr . 
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country, it will not be given.” This jarred intensely on India’s 
sensibilities, which were especially sharp at this tune on 
matters affecting domestic politics or relations with other 
countries. 

The rigours of this inhibition began to soften in America 
about die end of 1952, after die season of Presidential elections. 
But by that time another controversy had started: planning 
had become more than a matter of policy in India; it was a 
matier of comuction, and it began to jar on American ears. The 
mslli that India was a socialist country was on its way, and 
ividi it the controversy between public and private sectors which 
became a factor in calculations about economic relations 
between India and the USA. 
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THE DOMESTIC FRAME 

Simultaneously w'th non-alignmcnl in foreign affairs, Nehru 
began lo develop its domestic counterpart, democratic socialism. 
He had said before independence that democracy and socialism 
were jiarls of one whole in Indian conditions. Mter inde- 
pendence he began lo join the two in institutions and concepts. 
At tlic top of the planning pyramid he created the National 
Decelopment Council in 1952 which has a wider jurisdiction 
than Parliament : the foianer discusses States plans also ; tlie 
latter cannot. Hence he brought into the N.D.C. not only the 
Prime Minister, all members of the Planning Commission (in 
whose deliberations many central cabinet ministers take part) 
but also Stale Chief Ministers and their Ministers of Planning. 
At the lower extremit)’, a few years later, he made economic 
planning for village communities the special task of a three- 
tiered structure of fully elected local councils which were given 
financial and administrative powers on a rising scale. In 
between, state and Central plans were placed under permanent 
review by the respective State legislatures and Parliament. The 
review has not always been effective; in recent years perhaps 
its failures have outnumbered successes. But a stnicture was 
set up in the early fifties which made the democratic process 
impinge diiectly and closely upon the process of planning, 
whose bias was required by the Congress, the Government and 
Parliament and the Slate legislatures to be socialistic. 

Elections of course were the key to the whole structure. Yet 
die decision to leave so much lo elected representatives was 
not taken without hesitations ; oven Nehru had moments of 
doubt and anxiety, lie had done moie to fight and win elections 
than anyone else. Yet on the eye of the first General Election 
he said, in December 1951, that he was “a little doubtful 
whether adult franchise could succeed in India. The voter 
reacts to sound and din, he reacts to repetition, and he produces 
either a dictator or a politician who is insensitive”. Ten days 
later he was again reported as saying; “There should be some 
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sort of indirect elections in the higher stages, add toect dice* v; 
tions in the lower. Direct electibn of such d y^t nninbe^ 
compheated problem and the candidates may -never ‘cdmd , into 
touch with the electorate, and the whole thing becomes , distant 

Just before the , second General Election he) again suggested, 

indirect elections at higher levels and direct beldwy-:; ) 4^ 

If Nehru could have these many doitots, others eoudd^ 
more. After the first General Election, a pentodical foimded: ; 

Mahatma Gandhi quoted him as hawng, said) thatydecisibng.) 
should be taken by consensus, not by voting, direct tor; ih^ect. ;;' 
Between the two General Elections Jayaprakash- Nmayan, .theV; 
most articulate of Gandliians, v.nrked out on this basis; a whole ; 
new thesis which he called “Towards a New Society^” in" which; 
democracy would function through representatives chosen ; by- ) 
consensus, not contest; then alone w'ould democracy ;) he 
rescued from the rigours of the party systeih. which enables ' 'a;;; 
caucus to rule the countr}', he believes, because at successiye; 
stages tlie most numerous single nunbrity c»to monopbhze;; 
power. The Chairman of the Union Public Services Coniniissipn iv 
said after the first elections; TE havW no use- for diis kmd of'' 
democracy vvbere the herd determines who . should be. 9 ® )’ 
legislators." Others were daunted by the sheer size of the opera-; 
tion. Even in 1951 there-vvere 177 million yoters> )3,80P seats; 
17,000 candidates belonging to )77 political parties or organizar) 
tions, 90,000 polling f:tatioiis,h22i,p00.)pohing booths, 2,500,000) 
hallob boxes, and) 620,PGO,OOO banot papers.) The world’s newest;^ 
, democitocy; vvjg :lhus going l6 ;hold lhe)'vvbrld^S:;largest' elections 
' -evnr..-AVould it~.be;;able.')tq?-';-V4i'); >'4'":v ’ 

. Mahy- grdtesque thin^ 'hai^'cned ill 1951 ' at the time 

.arid, su^ to the doubts in die : 

, .frnihdsydf-mhhy; has ver>' poor communicar: 

. ";tiohs,;T(p)p5ge^ Be )used ; of the messages they brought 

>)• tone) s.nd ; that , the ^election officia^^ concerned, after tmdgng' 

; toight..miles and )crossihg) a river, -found that the school building ’ 
they vvtore to use^ r^^^ had not yet been builh - 

Pnei;rtation was^ V only by an elephant” and two -by ’ 
. topandiertJxAll; the)v-otcs of one village were decided in a rwesti'. 
bng match; prayers for food, children and betfer crop^were" 

• found m :spme ;b.allot boxes, donations to the govemnieht iii " 
^).;some.:yotes)for., Nehru in the bafiot boxes of mahv Cbnef^)' 
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;:vcanc^cla‘tei';;iri^^ grass} for^- the IjrabeX 

: v’aU : tliree;.electi6h^': hasr 

;';;gr|^s:}pisrega^rig;}itepeCTecy;^6f}baiIQt^•and 
5 ' fTeeHoiii • of e&ti 'fiimVidual/iVOtefj^t^^^^^^ people of Jeharigir^ 

:}1in}'’.^ritsai\5dish'ict,\’;cpntin'u^ of die whole 

yiUa'gO . w show of hands after 

■}stag^^ a debate, behveen}.the.rppposing candidates or their 
,v"agents ; they banned,;; other^ fpmis of , electioneering in the 
village. 

But , the surprise >ras hot ; that diese abemations occurred — 
they .Hyerd : such , exceptions -to ..the rule' that they becahae suffi- 
.;}ciehfly.;hewMyor^^^ the newspapers’ attention' — but 

} that }bn 'the , was smoodi and successful. In 

>the ■Xyhdle country^^ seven instances of polling, 

i^being adjoruned because of disor^^ only at 193 places was a 
'■'re-pohv yequired ; the .countryxvide cost of the exercise was,, a 
;?little: over ;.half a rupee per vote cast ; 107,000,000 voters, or. 

cent of the electorate voted (70 per cent in: 
Kerala'and in nurnerous constituencies in other States). By and . 
:,'large 'people took keen interest in the occasion; that they 
•, treated, it as a festival, in some, areas — in parts of Orissa shops 
'rran but.of cloth because people ordered new sets of clothes foiw 
- the day.'^is'?^ of less concern, tiian dieir mdifference. 

dwpuld\haVe-'been: ■: 1 :,v''y 

^ . Commission,' an indepeudent .-body:. which 

deriye.s ifs ’authority from the ^President of the Republic, ynot.::, 
y from ithe; government elected by the. party in power Jn Parlia; :.: 
ymeritjW&nctioned remarkably' rwell and - with such: patents 
v :impaftiaiity;tliat np ppposition -party, however.^sihaU its successj" ' 
ypOinplained— - or has since complained — that, any favour ' 'was;,: ; 
;ish6\\n':t6; the G by the:Commissi6n ;or .its lower.echelons.'} 

VlThereyhave .been complaints against the r execudye rmachihery::; 
;bf die :gq\bmmeiit:; .bht these,^a 'different; mhtte^^^^ are discussed} 

' ;m :a later richapfen^ the Government s;basiC; intenti6h;: toy; 

rVremain impardal there was i.enough eradence aheady r 
; yeldctiorts fnuch',earlier',diari^^^ needed- to ; by its .nvyn^ m 
,::it !pasSed did ;GonsKditi6h;:which: seb.up,;'ah ; independent Gomf:; : 

; ihissioh;: for. V elections} It 

'See The .Shape 
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approximately an equal number of .voters in ail corriparable 
constituencGS (the si?.c being tlifFerent iof parliamentary an 
state legislature constituencies) so that ' litde rporn ; ASW left for 
any gerrjanandering. , ' 

It would have been loo muclj to expect that the; first Cenem^ 
Election hold on adult franchise would yield an ■aecupatp'. iqai).; 
of India's political mind. But many f hing.s ■ siig^'sfc 
map they did yield was surprEingly accurate, mOtwithstandig'. 
the grass and the prayers and the donations in the. ballot ;bqxc3, ; 
Tlie resnlts showed for one thing that India was .not 'nearly 
ripe for being fragmented and splintered up bctwecri rti.mplti';: 
tude of parties as might have been imagined by the , hdst of 
major and minor parties which began to organise tlibmselves. 
sO hopefully for the contest. The results also showed that the 
voters’ preference lay for the middle-of-the-road dcmoeratiC:, 
secular parties, est^ecially those which have some— but),' not 
loo. great — socialEt bias. Ilie conservative parties of the, right 
did not do so well as those of the left ; neither did as well.^ 
nowhere near it— as those Avifh a democratic but left of, centfd 
.:'pr6gramme.7y;.:'i^;^}--^;'.'' .';'-;'.f' \ 'v : 

The main distortion in; the picture,- which persisted for fifteen ’ 
years,* . came frorn the single lion-transferable .vote , ^^stem - 
which has had to be adopted because anything more compli- . 
cated like the proportionate voting system or thei transferable; 
: vote .is riot practicable, . yet. As a .result, Thef;Cbrigri^ 
.every\sdicre ;wori .a rriajqrity of seats on ;what was 'nearly. evcr>f ' 
. where ' a minority of ybtes,-.; .in Tar1iamcrib-i S62 out of 

489,- seats ;with*aL45 'per ;cent :voteV;iri Bomba^^ to take an 
j example-froniithe States, 89i39. per cent .seats for 49.95 per cent 
: yptes. ;.'^^ on the 'other hand polled 11.91 per cent 

, wbteydn .Bonabay and took only 2.85 per cent seats. 

' results reflected the broad distribu-^ 

of in die country fairly well. The Congress polled'; 

.■-.about, four’ times as many votes as the nearest rival party.' 
;.lea\ang out the “independents”, the Socialists. It had nearlyr 
fifteen times as many seats as die nearest rival in this respect,!: 
die Communists. With only about half as many votes the Com- 

■' «5«ected this distortion: tb:'a, large 
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munisis, by concentraling their effoit, won twice as many 
Parliamcntaiy seats as the Socialists, who had siwead them- 
selves out thinly. (The Communists in fact were the only paity 
which maintained a close parallel between votes and seats: 
they won about five per cent scats in Parliament and the State 
legislatuies w'ith about five per cent of the vote in elections to 
both.) The Jan Sangh polled more voles than olhei pailies of 
the right, but the Communists polled out about 60 per cent 
more than the Jan Sangh. Other communal parties and those 
identified wnlh landed or monied interests generally fared 
badly ; such representation as their point of view had came 
more tlirough “independents” who had local prestige or 
influence, such as some of die dispossessed stales rulers and 
zamindars ; in fact the latter’s success as individuals was good 
enough to encourage them, though 'lure” them is a better woid 
considering the fate diey met, to form parties of their own in 
later elections. 

The election results did not have a very decisive influence 
upon the policies which followed. Many had been outlined 
before the elections. The Planning Commission had been set 
up aheady: on both main fronts of the economy, rural and 
industrial, die Congress had already indicated its ideological 
stand. In its election manifesto in 1946, it had called for sweep- 
ing changes in land tenuie. In 1948 it made a more precise 
statement demanding that non-proGt agencies like luial co- 
operative should replace the middle man and his usurious 
market ; the lands of non-cultivating landoumers should be 
cultivated by a cooperative of the village community, and a 
ceiling should be Gxed on all landholdings. 

Also in 1948, the Government obtained parliamentary 
appioval for an Industrial PoUaj Resolution. It was subse- 
quently to be stiffened, in 19S6, but even in its 1948 version it 
enabled government to enlarge its powers for regulating the 
industrial economy. It divided industry and transport into 
three categories, reserving the Gml exclusively for the State, in 
the second allowing the private sector to coexist with tire public, 
and in the thii d giwng the State extensive powers of regulation 
and contiol. The party manifesto for 1951 also developed these 
themes, though in broader terms. Therefore such socialism as 
the government developed after the elections cannot be ascribed 
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wholly to the latter s influence upon the Congress. 

Even for the two main specifics of Nehru’s socialism plan- 
ning as the vehicle, tlie State as the motive power certain 
objective conditions of life in India aie at least as much res- 
ponsible as the impact of the elections. On the one hand 
conditions were particularly favourable for planning, on the 
other tliey made massive State participation unavDidable. In a 
country so impregnated with poverty of resources, planning of 
priorities ^vould have forced itself even upon a government far 
more innocent of ideology than Nehru’s. It could not have left 
allocation of resources entirely to the forces of the market; 
market forces were just not developed enough for this pmpose. 
There was indeed an industrial structure of sorts — parts of it, 
such as textiles and jute manufactures, extensive and well- 
established. But it was too Small to be a basis by itself for a 
greatly expanded economy. In 1948-49, factory establishments 
accounted only for 6.6 per cent of lire total national income and 
engaged only 2.4 million workers, or 1.8 per cent of the working 
population of die country. The total industrial consumption of 
electric power was 2,400 million kwh. Output of coal was less 
than 33 million tons, of iron ore only 3 million tons, of finished 
steel just over a milb'on tons. 

Nor was tliere much motive power in the rural economy. At 
the top of the agricultural and social hierarchy and the power 
structure of the village, tliere were the holders of superior 
revenue rights who were the creatures of the court, whether 
the ruling authority of die time was Hindu or Mughal or 
British. They were the hei editary non-working, rent-collecting 
intermediaries, layered between die State, wliich had the ulti- 
mate revenue rights, and the actual tillers of land. Tliey had 
a certain amoimt of wealth and dierefore the potential for 
capital formation. But after doing nodiing more for generations 
than merely to live on the labour of others they had become 
one of the most inferior elements in Indian society , the back- 
wardness of their social outlook was xmredeemed by the nith- 
less drive of early capitalism. 

At the lower end of the scale, rural economy was weighed 
down by the agricultural labourer, always and still die worst 
off person in India, who in many states formed more than 30 
%'peT cent of the agricultural populadon and in most states more 





:c&ifeQhiyvsli^ifly 5'^ioyp^^h was the cultivator 
^(V(3^'uften';not|ihe;^^^^^ ten acres or , less, 

’-:W,htcli’fin; cent of the holdings 

and {covered :04;9;;per-:-^^^ area ; in Bombay 

SOrper :,ceritr aijd 39 Pradesh 71 per cent 

''and?’22; per cent:;: hicpriisa^^^’^ and 52.1 per cent; in 

‘Mys6re{87^4 per;cerit':ahd ,49.^ The cultivators of such 

small libldings. jwero vulnerable botli to social and economic 
■pressures.jThey' c easily be peisuaded by the landlord to 
:surrehdCr.V,dieir; rights^^i his favour “voluntarily”, as the law 
"pennitted. them to, \v^ made this the most perfect of the 
dodges used' by the landlords when the government Wed to 
put aVcfeiling on tlieir holdings. Obviously .such cultivators had 
ho capacity in them for capital fonnalioir or for giving a forward 
;push,;.l6;ithe cedh slightly better off farmer, whose 

;h'6ldings?averagcd between ten and Wenty acres, was later to 
give: some^^.m and offer some resistance to the top 

bracket’ farmer ; his growing assertiveness is one of the very 
Interesting recent economic and political phenomenon. But in 
the early ’fifties his arrival was still about eight or ten years in 
Thh.jfuturei'H the rural economy, far from being an 

unstriimeht of change in other sectors also, was itself in a stado 
{condition. ^ 

{ ...Between them Indian agricultiu'c and industry thus proved 
that tliCfe jiisf was not enough steam in the economy to carry 
itfor\vard-on its owm; it. had to be given an organized boost : 
by others, malcing large-scale State intCrv'ention inevitable. Any- 
government in New .Delhi, vdiatewr its political comple.'don 
{'and ; \\hatevcr the result of : the .elections, would have bceniy 
forced to diis^ g by 'the facts. - 

' This does not suggest in' the ,lea.st that the results of die elec-, 
tions {did, not have any. -impact upon the government's thinking'.; ; 
But dieir;effect.:,was ;npt so much to ; create riOvv trends as ;to .< 
sharpen .dnd hasten tends which were -already shaping tip. The 
extent of popular, partierpation,; the slrpngypreference for parties j 
which • had avleftist -rhetofic nud : the faihife.bf .thd. Congress^ { 
get an absohite ma)6nty{ypf. wtes had ‘an'^e 
aspects of the FjVsf,.Ftue;Teflr ,P/«n,Ayhich' A^^ the anvil wheni’ 

' die- elections were,'hfeld{;yi:.v-^;;.p;x;j{|.--? ^ 

keeping, vwth dhe pbpularityp^ pF. socia/l 
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lism ^vhicll the elections proved, the plan accentuated its o^vn 
leftward leaning — but not too much. It still kept its face 
turned away firmly from nationalization of existing enterprises, 
which would mean acquisition by the government of the 
existing productive assets — “most of the purposes of such a 
transfer of ownership can be served by judicious regulation”, it 
explained. But the accent changed. “Inevatably”, it emphasized, 
die private sector has to accept ‘new' obligations towards the 
worker, the investor and tlie consumer.” There must also be a 
progressive widening of the public sector and a re-orientation 
of the private sector to tl'e needs of planned economy”. 
Constantly die stress w'as on so charting the course of develop- 
ment that “the commanding heights of the economy” would be 
in the hands of the State. 

"It wall be seen”, the Plan document argued, “that nearly 60 
per cent of the planned outlay will result direcdy in die crea- 
tion of productive capital in die ownership of the Central and 
State Governments ; dus will be mainly under irrigation and 
power, transport and communications and industry. The 
remaining 40 per cent will pardy add to the productive equip- 
ment of the private sector, partly provide assistance in the form 
of working capital or advisory or administrative services, partly 
help to maintain and expand social services, pardy act as incen- 
tive fo'" coramuniti' effort in development.” 

Tlie Plan document w'as also at pains to emphasize that “as 
far as die ow'nership of productive capital assets (other tiian in 
agriculture, small-scale industrv', transport and in residential 
housing) is concerned, the share of the public sector is already 
large. The book value of the gross fixed assets owned by the 
Central and Stale Governments, together with die W'orking 
capital in the enierprises concerned, amounted to $ 2,400 
million at the end of 1950-51 (as compared w'ith $ 1,750 million 
at the end of 1947-48)”. On the other hand, “the I'alue of pro- 
ductive capital assets in the private sector (again excluding 
agriculture, small-scale industry' and transport, and residential 
housing) in 1950 was not perhaps more than about $3,000 
million”. 

Having thus done its duty by the voter, the Plan could afford 
to overlook the fact dia^&e_wm it claimed to have w'on on 
behalf of the publip-fie'^ca’pjs^>a phoney war. In the figures it 
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gave of the public sector’s assets at the start of the First Plan 
'period it ulcluded railways ($ 1,674 million) and irrigation works 
460 million) while industry accounted for only $ 68 million 
' in the public sector as against $ 2,220 million in the private 
sector. In the Plan^ allocations industry accounted for such a 
small proportion, $346 million or 8.4 per cent, that its break- 
<do^vn into private and public sectors would have had no signi- 
hcance. But ithe real battle between the two sectors, at that 
time and in later years, was waging around industry, not around 
the’ railways or multi-purpose projects. The latter are so 
obviously a part of' the overheads of economy, in most cases 
incapable of yielding much profit if they are to serve die purpose 
of uxilifting backward a'griculture, diat no private sector 
.enthusiast would want to take over the responsibility for build- 
ing them. In Indian conditions the same tiling applies to rail- 
ways diough it might not in other cormtiies ; the piivate sector 
has never said that it wishes to get back this expenswe apparatus 
which the private corapam'es (mostly British), the former 
owners, handed over to the government long before indepen- 
'dence. But whether or not the Plan did an honest job in 
defining "public” and "private” sectors in terms relevant to tlie 
controversies of the day, by making its claims die way it did it 
succeeded in appearing to have made a deej) bow to die kind 
of political trend the elections had thromi up. 

The preference which voters showed for cqualitarian 
manifestoes caused certain changes in die draft Plan (published 
aliead of elections) before it came out as the final document 
soon after the results. The draft insisted that existing land hold- 
ings which exceeded the proposed ceiling on holdings should 
not be deprived of the excess. Otherwise, it said, '"on the larger 
"farms production will fall and, for a period at any rate, on the 
other farms also, and it may well be that the decline in produc- 
tion may have a serious effect on the stability and well-being 
of rural society as a whole”. Therefore the limitation should 
apply only to future holdings. But the final document, like the 
Agrarian Reforms Committee set up by the Congress some years 
earlier, asked for a ceiling on existing holdings as well. This, it 
said, "would provide for a large measure of redistribution of 
land belonging to substanb'al owners”. The argument about the 
effect on production was dropped. ^ ' 
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A similar shift appeared in, die .debate , regarding, 
farming with compulsory pooling of the dvynership of land;--^ 
final document said: “l^ile the controversy betiyeen "yolurita^ , 
and compulsory formation of cooperatives may' at this; ^gebe. 
avoided, it can be suggested that in any area: where a- majority, 
of holders representing at least half of the total area underi cyltij 
vation desire to establish a cooperative farm, legislative means 
should be at tlieir disposal to proceed ivitli die forniation: o£j'a; 
cooperative society for the whole villagCi. The ' State phfits.ipiiff: 
should do everything in its power to encourage the <&tablish- 
ment of such farms and to promote their satisfactory - working, 
afterwards.” ' • : ' 

Seeing how eagerly people had taken part in die elections, the ,. 
Plan scheme put added emphasis upon popular participation 
economic development. The final document declares repeatedly^’:;,;, 
“Tlie party in power not only has to carry public opinion ‘yith'i, 
it, it has to get the active cooperation of all sections , i . .’Froni;; 
ever>' aspect agricultural development turns upon the extent- to;. 
which the people take up programmes with erithuri'asm- and' 
are willing to work for them ...it is necessary . to stress, : the;-:,': 
importance oE ensuring, right from the start, the people’s parfiy 
cipation, not merely in the execution of community develop-: i; 
ment projects but also in their planning. This in fact is the A 
very essence of the jjrogramme . . j i Public cooperation •, 'and • 
public opinion constitute the principal :force . and smcdoii he-y: 
hind planning. .A democracy workiiig Tor,, social .ends : has .. to' 
base itself on the willing assent of . the vpCople . and mot the co- ■ 
;ercwe power of diehtateh’ 7; : 

: The one job die plan . did 'thordughly' w^ evolve a new 
■ scheme of commiinitp dcvelqpment, iATasviiig'toge&ieT the many;' 
threads experience ah this field ;had ,alre^ spun, and wearing ' 
,out of tliem? a.;:pattem . of 7 Significance. Heartbreak and 
failure were sOrhe 'distance -away in the fiiture. But for the time' ;, 
being ity was. pdssM great c.xpectations as the" * 

pattern took -shape. : eager for an auspicious start, h ; 

October :;2, 7'i952j: :hiididay -of Ma Gandhi, was chdsert^ ,-' 
■fpr;laundiing:-die-pr0^amme vriiich was closer to GandhihS 
. yillagemriented dllihlcing than anything else the govemment had ' 

^180 million to it. which .hasta :? 
’,^yy:™.*?^b‘an .half the total allotment for indust^>^■ Gb^dusiyy: 
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tK'ere '\vfe 'gbuig'Jto finances if tlie programme 

did nbt imr info; bny -dthef prions bottlenecks. 

■ ; Tlib; ratio a ino.st promising way 
6ulv bf; ,tbe; dlificiilties; w^^ defeated previous efforts. It 

alsd prfoddeci ; full Jjustificadon fo innovations which were 
goihg'vtb be-,ltied' 'o work was not un- 

kh6«ai ;in Irtdia;foindeed hdt; 'I^ been attempted with in 
exhaustible 'goodwiil 'and; over ;. a period extending more thai 
foidy . years; info th by a succession of very able adminis 
trators,' the cfehhi of the India-minded among British officialdon 
But it had only succeeded in scratching the surface. Eitlier thi 
scale fof xthe effort small to be significant, or it hai 

inadequate backing ; in either case it dried up before it couh 
make ’any. inijiaet. : Either the; sponsoring genius or his successor, 
failed.;;fo.tevoke stable popular support because no : continuinj 
orgahizaHon. was set; up; which was mass-oriented. Wiere ar 
unusual official succeeded in breaking out of bureaucratic 
attitudes be found himself out on a limb ; he did not have 
sufficient agencies around him to be able to cover the \illage ir 
all its aspects, tlie purely productive as well as the social. Oi 
even if a sufficient number of agencies were energised at the 
same' time, tliey all functioned in tlieir individual grooves; iri 
parallel lines which never met, they, moved down to. the .parti- 
cular fragment of the village life rvhich concerned them and up 
to their owm particular desk in tlie-provincial secretariats; At no 
point was there a comprehensive approach; ; 

: The Community Development Programme aimed at breaking 
through all these limitations. It would have the advantage of 
fiinctiqning' in the new era inaugurated by the first . General 
Election, 5 with popular awareness and participation as proven 
facts of . life ; not oiily negative or.“anti” participation as diiring 
the smuggles against British rule, but positive and constructive,' 
as the - pedple had sho\vn by turning out in' such large 'inumbers 
to choose their .hew rulers. It would be a continuing, organiza- 
tion, not;the ;sh6rt-liVed spark of ah individuals ehthusiasmk 
From the. gbvemmteht .it would get all , the . orgamzational; and 
financial bacldng'fhat' it' could -hope ;fo;make.;use of;; 
have its ohay field 'ahd;:instrumenrt.,bf;;operad6n, distinct.;'^ 
the pqaea: keeping;, and rtevenue ;fc6l!cjrting.,machineiy ; of the; 
gbverhmenb;;The;Gpp;; Minis try I'm 
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main advisory and coordinating body^' ddyising::X5olicieSj 
their variations and observing their- OiFectsy ^crosS'io^idhihg 
jeedves at higher lev'els with the experience gaihed at .ihc 
The corresponding ministries in the State CovernnibnLy .vyduld^-i 
be the principal executive agencies, each wth a clVain pf pon^y;; 
mand reacliing dovm into the village through vyhole-time .staa 
and part-time advisers at the district and block level;:(mvth0, ^ 
areas covered by the scheme, gradually to be extended hn!il;4t >,; 
•covered the whole country', each district, of which the country, /jv 
has 336, would have roughly fifteen to twenty CD blocks dn 
and each block a hundred villages). 

A single officer, of compreliensive e.xperience and - ablC; tp ■ 
evoke and guide popular participation, would bring , alli-the.,-, 
threads together at the lev’el of the block, thus remoyirig ihey^ 
fragmentation from which earlier schemes had suffered, "and;.- 
imparting comprehensive coordination to tlie new ; from hitn-j. 
schemes for change and improv'ement would travel severally.; :;;, 
up, .tluough tlie Deputy Commissioner of the district, ; to d)® ; , 
^Secretariat: down, tlrrongh his various specialised assistants f- 
to the village. He would touch the production aspects of ihP 
village through the e.xtension agencies at his disposal, vv'hich;:: 
would include ground level e.xperts in fanning practices ; the y 
social aspects through educational and social welfare staff* : 

The EDO, as the key man at the block lev'el was called, and : 
the staff at his disposal were the first major administrative, inhd- 
v-ation attempted after, independence; The,; political; .leadefsiup ; 
suspected, and quite ..rightly, that die -vvesterh -educated .jcitv’-' 
bred and bureaucratically .trained official, ' while- adequate to 
die TOutine tasks of officialddm, vypuld not bP suited to the new 
tasks inv’olved in' .leading the people, in a sponsored revolution. 
Until educarioh becarae^.v-mofeypv’idespread and occupational 
,\bamers,'becaine';a tiiingvdf the;^ officials would have ‘ 

;an urban liiiddle "'class- bhek^oun'd, too remote from the ethos - 
-of fniri India;. to ;'ma^^^ instruments for inspiring the 

yrural- ped^^ hand, among the newly 

. mducatedfyohtli^^^o^ towms which lie embedded in thP/. 

%qpuntririd'e;:'ambngVmany -ex-Serv'icemen who had settled back 
V • f - after ’Some years in sendee -^vhich would have ' 
... vvidened their,, horizons, among people who had leamt.to leadv; 

^ freedom, there would be recruits 
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ayailabie, for; the-new^ kinci of: created at the block 

Teveljahd below.' ;They ;\vould :nev into the normal 

machuifcry'?;of,VbfficialdomV.'i^ by political 

ieader^iipi which 'wbuld ha^^ such talent, and left 

free of - ffie '^isualV.restf^ tape, they could become 

the ■cafaiysfs/Svbich /niral :Iri 

y:;Sb Cdnipleteiji;;^ appear, so well con- 

C!eivedfih all;,i(:s parts, , that when it was launched there was all 
the appeai-'ance of dhe -start erai India seemed set for an 
"economic ‘revoUitiqn by -completely democratic means: she had 
iust,;dempnstraledj by successfully holding the world’s largest 
elecbbns,: that .hcf ; democracy ; was real : now she had started 
a ;ne\\^' process ■ wlhch vshow^ promise of proving that 

ecbiiomic transformation- ,\Vith, the consent' of the people was 
-.notahe pipe dream of a wooilyrheaded liberal. At the same time 
tlie Goinmuriist revolutioh in was about to enter.its most 

p\>a^e, :anA':'m in i’nn ciose p'x.inxycdtewi i?f<e 

tW:o.; processes in time and space all the makings of one of his- 
tory’s, great contests between contrasting ideologies. This ex- 
pectation was only to add later to the dimensions of India’s 
iailure. But for the time being it made India the object of half 
the vybrid’s- sympatlry and support, inducing many countries to 
; ^ve what she was going to need most — foreign aid — as she 
began Iq. chart the future course of her; econoiny- . 



Chapter 8 


THE YEARS OF NEHRU 

the voyage or ideology 


With the abnormal tasks o£ sheer survival behind her, India 
started the more normal course of evolution somewhere around 
the early ’50s. By that time she had given herself a new Consti- 
tution as the overall summary of her new personality ; she had 
tested elections and planning as the instruments of her inten- 
tions ; she had located her major points of reference in the 
outside world and she had at the helm a new and undisputed 
leader whose diinking could be seen in a clear outline already. 
Now she was ready to fill the frame. The direction was set; 
the task now was to work out a course and to follow it. In the 
more pithy phrases of W. H. Morris-Jones, “Tire period since 
1952 is one in which a system which has achieved a recognisable 
form and stability undertakes its operational voyage.” 

It was in this voyage that intentions began to emerge as 
policies, events as trends, individual occurrences as parts of a 
running theme, as points on a curve, not as isolated dots. India’s 
successes and failures are best understood if they are compared 
with tlieir antecedents in the middle ’50s; comparable antece- 
dents for or instructive contrasts with nearly everytliing tliat 
has happened since can be found in the period defined by the 
first and the tliird General Elections. These are in essence the 
Years of Nehru nnd of promise. They have the key to nearly all 
of Nehru’s great achievements and equally great failures which, 
even if tlrey had their preludes earlier or denouements later, 
acquired maturity during this decade. His moods were at dus 
time the moods of the country ; his confusions, and these were 
many, were its. If there was a spirit of elan in spite of there 
being very little basjs for it, it was because be was capable of 
feeling elated ; if policies appeai'ed to look two ways at once, 
it was because of the interminable debates within him • if there 
was a successful fusion of such apparent opposites as ’planning 
and democracy it was because they were fused within his think- 
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Ui%^"fifst; l\Wiatiey6f/-iudiari:’^^^^ . did not owe to objective 

condition^ dt owed,'- ^ especially to bis impatience 

to 'lareak- dnough 'te world into a new. So 

;;lii‘ere is‘ nothing abpdtdndiandoewpoints regarding her economy, 
domestic politics;: drVfpreign^ p or any other aspect of the 
'‘couhtiy’s life Hyhich can be -understood without an understand- 
ing ofrthis’periQth more especially of Nehru’s mind at that time. 

■ The “operational voyage” of India’s economy in this period 
-had to pdjust itself to four different sets of facts and the general 
iimix”,7bf Indian thinldng about them: the given facts of the 
economy, , especially industry, the absence of planning and 
xeglilatioir in the first five years after independence, tlie growing 
derhafid : in ' the Congress and; as tire elccbons showed, in the 
^country,, for'socialist planriing,: and the catalytic role of foreign 
Md. yyhich wasdittle understood at the start of the decade but 
byCthe Pnd had become a major preoccupation of the'planners 
' and everti an influence upon foreign policy. It was the resultant 
' of these forces which set the direction of economic thinking in 
this decade, and the direction was distinctly lefhvard ; if the 
results appeared to follow a different tack it was because of 
an outstanding characteristic of the Years of Nelmi, that if the 
■principles of poUcy looked one way the aggregate of its details 
i'looked anotiier way. .V l' -r' 

At the start of this' period Indian'industry- had already begim 
to spread its wings: the First Plan had ’aUdtted ?9o5 milhbn 
to it (considerably more than two-thirds of it in : the pfiyate- 
sector). Many of the indmdual projects were ; considered ‘ to be: 

; ambitious by Indian standards of those days: the Sindri- ferti- 
liser factoiy was to produce' 1,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 
(a month; the Perambnr factor)’- one complete -railway coacli ' 
every working day, the Chittaranjan factory 100 locomotives. aV. 
year by 1955 and 120 a year two years later ; in 1955 an agree- ' 
ment was signed Path Russia for a steel plant at Bhilai to pfbr , 
duce a million tons of rolled steel a year ; a.?British bofisprtiiirn: 
■Pvas invited to set: up -an equally : big .plant- and the:, German 
;firm of Krupp to, expand tb a millibn-tbn -Capacify the "steel plant . 
•.setup noth dmir help -at: RburkeIa.H^^^^^^ • - 

: :: ::But the overall ecohomic coriditjoni - was very different. Indus- 
:;1yy.;Avas an infant:^ iSiexpansiontmnder :its:bPp ^steam Avas^:m^ 

. of tlie .(question. .And:;the '\vPake'st;^c:&: :upre' thosejV^h 
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and electricily, wliich underdevdoped :jmvatevindiis^;iV | 

able to support. Some. speciGc industries, like , pile and :cptt6^ 
textiles and tea, were developed well enougb , Id ,]dolc after tliem* .. 
selves, and to make a strong impression on the .ideology of. .tnev.:,- 
planners, but they could not detennine. or govern the .ideolpgi’.. :; 
Therefore conditions themselves, apart from anyone’s' preference y 
for it,-inade the country adopt a “mixed economy’’i in iwhich 
public and private sectors w'ould co-exist each wthin a TCgsdn- : : 
ably well-defined area but each area larger than its f enant: could - - 
cope with, so that each could expand amply without detriment ..-; 
y to- the .other. ■ : -t'yVvy.^ 

' ■ The socialists were to call tliis a "mixed up” economy: in later - 
years, seeing how much freedoirt it allowed to. free .: enterprise • 
■and how unsocialistic die resulting pattern was. But in contrast'. 
•with the immediate past the mixture urns a stiff dose of .sdqialy;;: 
ism. Independence was not yet six months old ivhen/ with': the- j 
help of Gandhi and Patel, business and commerce and the iftee ? 
.enterprisers in die Congress won a notable victory by securing 
deraolidon of all price controls. -These indeed were an . irksome y: 
iriheritance from the war, but so sudden and sweeping was their,.; 
. removal and so rapacious the instinct to profiteer that irithip i 
a few weeks prices rose by 80 per cent and wndespread indus-;:. 
. trial unrest followed, giving trade unionism its first great; opport.:: 
;tunit}'. Controls had to be; brought back again but, dien-private;: 
capital responded Arith a strike .pf. its.- o\iTi, scaring idie;:goyerii-;; 
msnt off any socialistic riiiteiifipps-'k ^A;';. 

\Mien in,. the middle pf l948,.the 'government; ahnouhced-its 
eagerly - avvaited ;industrial . Policy Ttesolutibn' its mildness took 
- evyr^'oric: by .tsurprise ; ; arid - the . trend '.continued for some time' 
Iqhgerf tAt .least; for; -fhfee .years, thereafter Nehru did not set*:' 
up eyeh; die- niachineiy; of planning, let alone prowde ideologic^ 
motivadoh for it. Eveh -.when it-Avas appointed the Commission ’- 
;did,;.nbt;{inake':.\ an ideolosical ogre. .Theh 

mechana^ industri' became increasingly ’, 

and some of the budgets ' 
:w-ere;;ayburden;-;but the overall effect was far from limitin^i^ 
': ',,Theri.tlie maldng of the mixture started. In 1950 the Cbnsti-: ': 
lutionw^; adopted, which diffusely but authoritaeimlv;>cdmV^ 
mittedAthe government to an equalitarian apprdacdiVTliis^: 
■ ^ trend irith Nehru’s speeches in ;the:..early\fifties,; 
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^yliiclV; in -November setting up; tbe 

:NaUpnRbipc'velppn»ent;,,Q^ apex of tbe country’s 

■planning ;dppaVatusy :'berdeciarctl : t^ be wanted was a 

.“Sdaabstic .ibctnre :df,;^ be hastened to add “not 

■. in-%;.dbgmaticvS^^^^^ next few weeks, when tbe 

riiO.lS,- liidushfa^ was given its first revision, 

^;the :pivasc' bccaibe "spe^^^ of society”. A month later, 

;dnrjanudry vi955 .die^Goiigress red ring around a date by 

. passing;;thc 7 Avadi ;res6liition. All ;; Congressmen refer to this 
;aS:,a;bniciaI •daie,;nvbetber they deplore or welcome the fact 
,':that;,;pnly;^a of the government’s subsequent 

. getibris were^eohexjiyed ;ii Avadi spirit. 

, ' ^Thei Congress party ^ for socialistic clothing was urgent 
-mv that ’monlli. because only- a mond hence elections were to 
: be held iii iieighbouring Andhra where at a previous election the 
. :Cpmmumsts.',had ihrosTO up a really strong challenge. And it 

■ cannbt;be .denied th.at the Congress got dovwi to it in the right 
■'spirit. Adopting the modified version of Nehru’s earlier phrase, 

it set 'a socialist pattern of society” (a phrase to which, in 
; their speeches at any rate, Congress politicians have never 
.'allowed a moment's rest) as the aim and objective of planning, 
i so that “the principal means of production are under social 
o\ynersbip or control, production is progressively speeded up, 
.: and there is equitable distribution in tlie national wealth”. 

: Nationalization was disb’nctly underplayed ; tire private sector 
iAvould continue to have “a definite place in our economy at 
. .present” provided that it functioned in terms of the national 
ij plan. But the objective was set up to be an economjr in which 
<> the State would “play a vital part in planning and development’^ 

. would “initiate and operate large-.scale schemes ... would have 
dycrall control of resources, social purposes and trends and 
essential balances in the economy. Some of its methods would 
.be “ihaintenance of, strategic controls, prevention of private 
^ trusts and cartels and maintenances of standards of labour and- 
productioh”.,-Nowhere did the Congress fail more than in 

■ ^securing and using these methods ; .but tliat is a later story;- 

• / ■ ^Bet^yeon ■, 1955 \vhen the Avadi Tesplutiori. was passed - and 
; 1959 when It :vvas given, a niral, extension in certain resolutions 
; bn * cooperatiye fanning, , : goyerriment;"distilled ;. a ; few decisions 
lyoiit of : its many intentibhs Ayhich •'gai’e a/faevv dimehsipn jfo ;the 
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political preferences wliicli were rapidly developing in the party. 

A new Industrial Policy Resolution with more “teeth” in it was 
issued in April 1956. Tliis too divided industries into three 
categories, like the first: (1) those in which future develoiiment 
would be the exclusive responsibility of the State ; (2) those in 
which the State would generally take the initiative and private 
enterprise would only be expected to supplement tire govern- 
ment’s effort; and (3) die remaining industries, whose future 
development would generally be left to private Initiative and " 
enterprise. But it expanded the first and second lists in favour 
of the State and included in die first nearly everything needed 
as the base of the entire industrial economy. 

In its statement of purposes, which was ampler than in the 
first resolution, the second superimposed socio-political reasons 
upon the more or less pmely economic justification written into 
the first for reserving certain industries for the public sector. 
Included in the new reasons was reduction of disparities in 
income and wealth, and prevention of private monopolies and 
die concentration of economic power in the hands of small 
numbers of individuals. Therefore the State must assume “pre- 
dominant and direct responsibility” for setting up new industrial 
imdertakings and for developing transport facilities. “Adoption 
of the socialist pattern of society ... as well as the need for 
planned and rapid development require tliat all industries of 
basic and strategic importance, or in the nature of public utili- 
ties, should be in the public sector. Other industries which are 
essential, and which require investment on a scale which only 
the state in the present circumstances can provide, have also 
"to be in the public sector,” 

Next, some acts of nationalization and exhaustive regulation 
of private industry followed, and too close upon each other 
for the comfort of private enterprise. The latter also did not 
help itself much ; it tended always to under-estimate the need 
for rapidly expanding vital sectors of the economy But its tail 
got definitely > deeper betu-een its legs as the Imperial Bank was 
nationalised in 1955, life insurance in 1956, and immediately 
thereafter a gigantic consolidated Company Law went into 
operation with power to extend its tentacles right into every 
board meeting in all parts of the economy. In 1959 followed 
state interr^ention in-the trade in foodgrains, where much of 




up iiito; vpnvatS,’; commercial and industrial 
capital'diad : spent its 

■ Fa^:mbre;dian Reserve Bank of India was 

mationalizedi ' die gbyemni^^^ to grips with die strongholds 

oifi private finance ;;in .;tlie"^ by taking over the Impe- 

irial- Bank/andrifaf^ rnpre;. stiU/iby^^ life insurance 

business which' riris clos^ in practically every field 

of private enterprise. 'It. took, over 109 Indian and tliree foreign 
life:' insurance ."cbrnpanies ; assets amounting to $-760 million; 

, a net annual income of $24 million; total aggregate insurances 
in. force, exceeding ;$ 2,000 million or an average insurance of 
$5 per bead of the population; five million policies which an- 
.nuhlly paid $ 110 million in premiums ; and scope for expansion 
which gdyemment estimated would take the business to $ 16,000 
..million'- on per capita insurance of $40. This was the range of 
: investment potential which die government acquired in reaching 
what the Finance Minister, Sir C, D. Deshmukh, described as 
. ."anodicr-milestone on the road die country has chosen in order 
to .’reach die goal of a socialistic pattern of society”. 

. The party background to these decisions was interesting. 

■ The new Congress President, U.N. Dhebar, a true Gandliian, 
.began to give the party a grass-roots organization, something 
; :it;had not had now for years and which had definitely ividiered 
'.away in the long years when the offices of Congress President 
.and.Frime Minister were combined under Nehru. Dhebar failed, 
but that was later. Tlie immediate impact was to raise an 
expectation: die party base has always been more Left-leaning 

. ithan the top and it was thought that if Dhebar really succeeded 
; in , revitalising die roots a new colouration would travel to the 
’ upper layers. Independently of diat, other interesting changes 
, began, .vtp , take place in die higher echelons: Krishna Menon 

■ m6ved ;from :die private consultation chambers of Nehru to a 
f seat in the . government, as Minister ivithout Portfolio in Febru- 
; 'ary' , 1956,. and as Defence Minister at the age of 60, in April 
.;1957.: Only avfew mbntlis earher the Gornmunists had won die 
elections ill Ketala, the first Communist Pafty, ever to ivin' freely; ; 
;;lield; secret , ballot elections' . anywhere in the EWorld. iSince - die,’ 

, .Congress has;: habitually . veered; closef S.tb rihe :;s 
j jthepliaUehge is': sbbhgestj;eve^Phe;’:rightly; concluded that:thcv 
:;;LefhrGsurgence;ihrilie::parly; akeadyr.hegiihi'wbM 
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At llip end of 1957 an activist grouj) of "progressives’* fontied 
tlic Congress Socialist Forum in lire part)', the first time sucli a 
group was formed since Palel squeezed out Jayprairasli Karam 
and his brand of Socialists. (In 1051 Xripalani, still in the 
Congress at dial time and still hugging to himself Ms belief 
that he was Socialist, had tried to form the Democratic Front 
but was dissuaded by Nehru in the interests of party unity ; if 
Nehru gave any such advnee to tbe new Forum there is no 
record of it). The leading lights of tlie Forum were the power- 
ful trio- Krishna Menon, upon whose advice Neliru leaned 
more than on any one else’s in those days; K. D. Malar iya, an 
aggressive controversialist and highly unorthodox but successful 
Oil Minister, anathema to foreign oil companies until, in 
unsavoury circumstances, lie fell from office in 1963 ,- and Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister’s daughter and herself Prime Minister 
in 1966, who probably made little direct contribution to the 
Forum in diose days but wxis its star attraction for the crouds; 
to some extent tlie Planning Minister, Nanda, and definitely Ms 
Deputy Minister, S. N. Mislira. 

Then in 1959 — a most interesting year in the development of 
Indian politics since, on tbe one hand, it saw tlie birth of 
organized economic conservation as the Swatantra Parly and, on 
the other, saw die Congress take its maximum lurch to the 
Left — the Congress met at Nagpur to display its socialist 
feathers in two ways; it elected Indira Gandhi as its President 
and adopted a programme of cooperative farming than which 
no economic pronouncement of the partj' has raised a bigger 
controversy. In all the years which followed the Congress did 
not a thing to implement what it was sajnng. But say it did 
that “the future agrarian pattern should be that of cooperative 
joint farming in which land will be pooled for joint cultivation, 
farmers continuing to retain their property rights and getting a 
share from the net produce in proportion to their land”. 

None of these happenings was very decisive by itself. None 
gave enougb reason to the socialists to hope or the private 
sector to fear that a new era was about to begm in which some- 
dhng much sterner would talce the place of “mixed economy”. 
InduslriM resolutions had come and gone before ; the 1948 one, 
water>^ m die first place, the government itself had by-passed 
fairly nnasbamedly; a month after the 1956 edition, Nehru 



-^if s ^ irr^ct vlsy r s^ng - not : only ', permit the 

■]^y£rte::iectpviyl3iit;,:t^.say^ in Jts own field.” The 

TerininhiQ^ 5 hf%:dic;^eSolutidh>was;}stifter. But (being adopted, 
lihc .the "Xyadijrc^ approaching) it could 

falso Bn a;?t{me^^^^ tp-be lowered once that storm 

draB(p^sedi;Bpsidhis/as:;the:;;c^ of the First Plan proved and 
/pf the'- Secmid ^was’ going ’to,.' t^ sector was quite able 

to iahh; bare Bf itself theiprocess educate the planners to 

respeci; ;it’:m have its supporters in the 

Bighesfc: edielbns of the. party, powerful enough to see that no 
harni^carneito -it (and, as a ;^ to themselves). It had also 
:sh6v\m I a.- Capacity which government became 

iricreasingiy unable to pycrlpok. as the nee^ for more production 
becahib-imbrc/ihgent and sector showed itself unable 

beep; pace.-' , ■, 

.'"f.Npr^^^^.w events of die mid-’SOs drastically socialistic 

. innovations. The Nagpur resolutions were soon to become more 
. important for polemics , tiian policy. If Krishna Menon became 
Defence. Minister, Morarji Desai — nobody’s socialist — became 
'FihancO .Minister in 1958. Tlie march of nationalization was 
Imore serious but so far occupied only a .small area of the total 
ocohoiny.: The Socialist Fomm, even with the Congress Presk 
dehf behind it, was not going to be able to shift this elephantine 
; partj' out of the mire of indecisions. Therefore none .of these 
.yliirigs was by itself enough to shift the ideological, gears )of 'the 
‘ government’s or the party’s thinking about the economy, iBut;, 
" all , of them together, created the .strong expectation: that nevy 
■readings: were being taken of the cbuntr>'’S ideological weather, . 
and, Jit’, seemed more likely :than ever before or‘ since that , the 
.“dperhtiori'al voyage” was going- to ;be set on a socialistic coursei: 
-y''\^diat:tlie..plannersthoughtthe;cburseshouldbccan.becle£nly^‘ 
-seen iri;: the ,m of their fintentions and 'some', of their .adtibiis,J 
the main J.yehicle of both being- the- Plans, themselyes. .The 
Second, Plan was more elaborate :in- concept : it was.hpt j'urt an . 
aggregate, ;pP, projects, as 'the first. u'as, 7 mor/.was...its 'impact ;upb 
;.tlie economy as a A''hoIe?merely the;.net,'fesultant cf 'dm^ 

: derived . from ^diese .'projects ;::!quitef,lhe;,\reversC. It; 
.:ffomceriain.qveriad':.estim’ates':bf.,‘the'reguirements!':pf:^b\yth;' 
au,ch,;:,Mf;lBe. increases, in ’: the hadonal. M 
: nieedfed. for :ecbh6micJViabiHty:J;and,poiiticdlJ;stabdity,'.Jahd Jtiieh 

g I-.-'..'.-...-..-, 
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translated these targets into the projects heeded. 

them. The Third Plan corrected some of the excesses: of t& 

approach but far from abandoning it refined dts ihethods.^^ 

Bodi plans stepped up the basic philosophy suggested; in 
First Plan. The Second, in statements which are telescoped here/; 
said : “Public ownership, partial or complete, and public iContfolT 
•of or participation in management are specially ,,- required; m:. 
those fields in which technological considerations tend; towards- , 
a concentration of economic power and of wealth, . . . the pubUc ,v 
sector must grow not only absolutely but also relatively to tfie"- 
private sector. Economic policy and institutional changes have .' 
to be planned in a manner that ivould secure economic advance; 
along democratic and egalitarian lines. Rapid industrialisation ' 
and diversification of die economy are the core of develbpmenb '• 
The country must aim at developing basic industries and indhs-; 
■ tries which make machines to make the machine needed- for 


further development. This calls for substantial expansion .ih-,, 
■iron and; steel, non-feixous metals, coal, cement, heavy cher.,; 
micals, and other industries of basic importance. A large expah;:J 
sibn of public enterprise in the ^here of industrial and mineralv 
development is e'hvisaged. Given an appropriate structure , bf ; 
xelative prices, which Government can and has to control and 
influence, the desired’ allocation of resoiu-ces in the private ■■ 

/sector “can be induced. 'The, public sector has to grow ^-and 

/ rapidly — and the private sector has to conform to the require- ' 
;ments of the; Rian.” - , ; . ; 


; The .-scheme of the Third : Plan underscored the intentjbns of 
the. Second Plan and added ' some oiF its oum bat. Instead of 
^unadulterated private /enterprise. , even in the area resenud for 
./ it, Ae .^irdpPlan re^ that more and more of it should - 

/beruri qn booperatiye .linesi and not^ o byj. 

//smaUvand/medium; industries -well; “the development of a ' 
/cb'bperatiye agrp-ihduslrial , economy in rural areas is es.senb’ar 
: : it : e&nded, :govem^^ operations from manufacturinn ' tb' 

,rtrade,,^ichit;'said: government should enter "on an incre^ihgr 
,:;scal?:vac^ing. to the needs of the economy. It nofonlvS 
;;,Tres^d;bmt;pxparded the scope for the pubUc sector’s prM 
. emm^cer It stuped up tliis sectors contribution to the mJnu^/ . 

, . ^e F„d,Pto md a hiUe over eight per cenHn thoSeioad td’h/; 
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projeclcd 25 per'deritjait: dip 6nd 'p£,A^ ; to mineral pro- 
duction jFrpmle^ cent to more than 30 per cent. 

OvCrair^iiiVdstment in;ffi^ sector had already increased 

from $ 4()d: mUiidri^^^^ start of the First Plan to $900 

million a year, a^ to an average of $ 1,600 million 

in ,tlm - Second raised the average to nearly 

$ 3,200 ;mUlioh,sIh the First Plan the public sectors share in the 
total linyes£triertt.;;W 50 per cent, in the Second 54 per 

cent,' in the Third a little over ^ cent. As the total invest- 
ment hv the "Third ^P^ was $ 20,800 million, a little more than 
die; combined investment in the first and second, the public 
sector’s share ' now really amounted to a very sizeable base for 
its future gro.wth in keeping with tire third Plan’s forecast that it 
iSjvexpected to grow both absolutely and in comparison and at 
ji Taster rate than the private sector”. Accordingly the Third Plan 
gave to the public sector a well over 50 per cent share in the 
total investment in the organised sector of industry $ 2,680 
million as against $2,250 million for the private sector. 

“ The shift in favour of industry as against other heads is even, 
more marked. In an analysis of tire fifteen years of planning 
during the First, Second and Third Plans, Pliiroze B. Medhora 
of the Industrial Credit and Development Corporation of India 
showed that the “total investment in the economy” had increased’ 
“from 5% of national income in 1950-51 to a' likely 14% in 1965- 
66;. ..In this process, the proiJorHon of outlay allocated to 
industry and mining was raised from 9.3% under the First Plan 
to 22.7% under the second and 24.4% under the third. ’ Or,' td; 
;put it in other words, while total investment increased from" 
1$ ;6>720 million under the First Plan to $ 20,800 million under thC^ 
Third. Plan, or by 3.1 times, investment in industry increased;; 
ffomV$ 586 . million to $4910 million, or by 8.4 tim^’’. Tlie \ 
Third; Plan investment in industry ‘was roughly equivalent. to!; 
the total, volume of investment made in industry. tiU- ’l^ 
that is it^ involved a doubling of tlie industrial structure in the. 

■country”.-...,;.,';;’';',.',-:.. .. ■ 

, The proper place for considering prbductioh .trends and their 
problems: — and ;;the : problem .'of;,,forei^ ..aid, ;:tlrbugh ; already 
had, become ; serious in / the :,secbnd ; half .of : the: Second ■ Plan ’— is ' . 
lateni But an outlirie; of; the .chend '/diiring ! the.’ifirst ! tvvd Plans: .; 
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would leduce to its pioper perspective the criticism, a little 
later in tliese pages, of the conceptual shortcomings of the first 
three Plans. National income increased by 42 per cent during 
die first ten years of planning (though the increase in popula- 
tion reduced the increase in per capita income to about 16 per 
cent) ; but of greater interest was the shift within it. "WTiile tlie 
income from agriculture and related sources, together account- 
ing for nearly half the national income, increased by a little 
over a third, tliat from organized industry was doubled and 
from the investment goods industry kept well above the average, 
indicating a clear shift of the economic base towards industry. 

Agriculture, still dependent upon unpredictable weather, 
fluctuated a great deal — it did much better in the First Plan 
than the second — but in the decade as a whole showed a 
41 per cent increase (foodgrains 46 per cent). Consumption of 
fertilisers increased by 318 per cent, irrigated area by 36 per 
cent. The index of industrial production rose by 94 per cent 
and uithin that of steel by 150 per cent, aluminium by 400 
per cent, graded machine tools by 158 per cent, iron ore by 
234 per cent. In contrast, and as a statistical consequence of 
the low priority given to traditional consumption items, mill- 
made cloth output rose only by 38 per cent. New industrial 
items were produced for Uie first time : industrial boilers, ' 
milling machines, tractors, industrial explosives, sulpha and 
anti-biotic drugs, DDT, newsprint, motor cycles and scooters, 
dyestuffs and staple fibres and several other intermediate 
industrial goods. 

Tlie number of students in school went up by 85 per cent, 
from 235 million to 435 million, universities increased from 27 


to 46, colleges from 542 to 1,050, and the number of students in 
colleges and institutions of technical training rose from 10,000 
in 1950-51 to 39,400 in 1960 61. So the shortcomings of this 
decade were less in performance than in concepts.* 

One set of concepts, about foreign aid, began to change 
rapidly for tlie better from about the middle of the Second Plan 
period. Unfortunately for India’s economy and for Indo 
Amencan relations America’s wews on foreign aid had dipped 
into their worst phase (from India’s point of view) just about 


^Seo pp 291-97 and 300-01. 
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ihe time that planned development was getting into gear in 
this country. They had put on the repulsive aspect of the cold 
war. If aid had remained a part of the short-sighted strategy 
of Dvrlles, India Would have found it impossible to accept it 
even if her destiny had not been in the hands of such a pioud 
and sensitive person 'as Nelixu. And before the influence of 
Dulles abated, the Indian planning programme had put on an 
appearance which was equally out of touch with Indian realities 
and American preference. 

But it became clear before too late that tihe appearance only 
reflected domestic exigencies of rhetoric, not carefully chosen 
real objectives. What was real about Nehru’s socialism was not 
something to which anyone could object, and even Washington 
ceased to after a time ; what was unreal soon came to be 
regarded as such. The realization became more wddespread in 
India that foreign aid, including private foreign investment, 
had a crucial role id play, and in the United States that the 
Indian effort deseiwed support. The essence of the new appre- 
ciation in India was that a period of dependence upon foreign 
aid was necessary in order to shake off the dependence upon it 
later. 

" This was not a very novel view for India to take. As far back 
as 1949 Nehru, explaining the Government’s thinking at that 
time, had said: "The stress on the need to regulate, in the 
'national interest, the scope and manner of foreign capital, arose 
from past association of foreign capital and control with foreign 
domination of the economy of the country. But circumstances 
today are quite different. Indian capital needs to be supple- 
mented by foreign capital, not only because our national savings 
\vill not be enough for the rapid development of the country 
on the scale we vdsh but also because in many cases scientific, 
technical and industrial knowledge and capital equipment can 
best be secirred along \wth foreign capital .... As regards 
existing foreign interests, the Government do not intend to 
place any restrictions or impose an}' conditions which are not 
applicable to similar Indian enterprise”. Tlie change however 
was that from its being an occasionally expiessed view it was 
becoming a matter of settled policy. 

^ The essence of the new appreciation abroad was bluntly 
stated in 1963 by H. K. S. Lindsay, at that time Vice-Chairman 
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of die Indian Management- Association and later ’Chainnan Of r 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the largestiassociafioh f; 
of industrialists in India, that "in dm Indian context^ one. mi^tfl 
be carefid to distinguish between political tub .thmnpihg .for % 
die benefit of a domestic audience and the actual , p.dlicy:/ to j 
which the Government stands committed, a kind of - dicbbterny , 
not unknowm in odier, maturcr, democracies”. In more spbciGc 
appraisals it appeared, as to the First National City :Bank Vp£ 'j 
New York, that there was now in India "a new awareness of f 
tlie positive role that private enterprise can play in ecbiipmicj; 
development”, and, to die World Bank mission in 1960 , diat . the?- 
bhiectives of the Third Plan, larger than the first and. second, : 
put togedier, were not unduly ambitious. > 

. To these general obser\’ations were added the actbaL - 
experience of several investors diat "socialism” operated ui ; 
India only in fields which required high investment and .-low ‘V. 
. profitability ; tiiat liiglily profitable manufacturing industries : 
were on the other hand open to private investment in a 'pro-; 
■tected; market widv litde insecurity ; that considering the prO'- ;: 
: tected profits “available die taxes were less onerous than they 
o seemedi 'and even such inequities as they did at one dine; 
■ ; impose were being removed in the early sLxdes as John Lewis; 
' : tesdfied- As he says in Quiet Crisis in India, after a decade. 

: of planning under the banner of this mixed economy he found;: 
:“the. accelerated depreciation and investment-credit features of ' 
...the Indian tax law are among tiie worlds most liberal”;,, arid, 
.'.“it is .hard to hefe that the average.level of- coriipany; income ■ 
;;:taxes;.:which: is;substanHaIly;:Io\^ United States,; 

.- is:; too : high ; for ; a ' nation : wirh . India’s need for revenue ior~: 

deyelopriierid . especially; .when : protection' against competitive ' 
r eimports so .reduces and 'enhances die profits of domestic : 

:“-prb^ctibnV; 
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THE VOTERS’ PREFERENCE 

It would have been very surprising indeed if the decade of 
the ‘fifties had not produced a sharp interaction between the 
political process on the one hand — the state of the parties, 
their professions and performance, their standing with the 
peojrle — and tire economic on the other; planning and the 
increasing articulation of its social values. The interaction was 
indeed vigorous ; it sharpened the outlines of popular preference 
and the vieupoint of the parties. There are some important 
exceptions to this statement — ^the Congress continues to defy all 
attempts to classify it and on the political spectrum between the 
Right and the Left it still occupies an enormous and undefinable 
area ; much of the behaviour of some other parties is iiTespon- 
sible, undeserving of a place on any constitutional scale , some 
voting habits have less to do with politics than ancestral super- 
stition. But far more notable is it that clear definitions have 
speedily developed, and in terms which are not only now 
familiar in India but are not very different from those familiar 
in the West. 

At the beginning of the ‘fifties it would have been difficult 
to imagine how far the change would have gone by tire middle. 
Attachment to religious and revivalist traditions was believed to 
be so strong that it was thought anyone who spoke in the 
terminology of modem politics would proceed straight to 
disaster. Hence it appeared tlrat in the 1952 elections the 
challenge to the Congress would come from the Right, and 
not from the Right as the West understands the word — a 
modem party of economic conservation — but from an 
obscurantist combination of feudal overlords and priests. There 
were plenty of both in India; botlr had influence on multitudes 
of people and had scores to settle with the Congress: princes, 
landlords, the social no-changers inside the Congress or outside 
who were more akin to Pumshottamdas Tandon than to Nehru. 
Nehru believed this combination to be not only bad but strong, 
and concentrated upon it all the fire of his astonishingly 

H9 
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vigorous campaign. He pitted against it the -gdv^mer^s 
gramme of social change, the Plan and .the. ^ecu^af, and ^ 
tarian ideals written into the Constitution.i Of cOiirse there whs,, 
much to cloud tlie issues: personality, always a strong, foctor^. 
Indian politics and strongest at tliis time j too .iriany part es-^l”^ 
which bhured the choice placed before the voter; c^te.nnd 
communal, even tribal, affiliations; a certain proporton-gf 
prtple who did not know what the elections were, 'about in 


any case. • ■. ' ■ 

But out of all parties which had an all-India platform 
the progressive parties wnth a socialist programine did.; far.; 
better Sian, those which derived their iiispiration 
Hinduism's golden age of long ago. Apart from the Confess, ;; 
which took 45 per cent of the vote in parliamentary elections s 
(42.36 per cent in elections in Stale Assemblies), the Socialists.:,; 
took 10.56 per cent. The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (a ne\yly; ; 
formed combination, largely of social democrats) took 5.87;;p(^;*; 
cent, and the Communists 5.06 per cent. Tlie Jan Sanghj whicli; 
had nailed Hindu traditions and culture to its mast, polled only ". 
.3.05 per cent, and ‘ much of that too because of its .Tnilitancy. "' 
towards Pakistan and declared intention of reuniting India';- ,, 
which must have appealed a great deal to people still licking ;; 
the wounds diey had suffered in the partition riots and still' - 
looking back wth longing to W’hat they had left behind. The. ' 


Hindu Mahasabha, in a sense a progenitor of tlie Jan Sangh/;. 
got 0.91 per cent votes for its- programme of establishing;‘5iindu/, 
Raj in : Bharat with a form of- government in accordance with - 
,' Hindu poli^ and economy”. The Ram Rajya Parishad, in some.-,' 
Sways; a 'more than; tlie Mahasabha, committed to' 

,?PI.^serwhg-.castes and classes,, collected 1.98 per cent. Including ; 
;; local, add; regional- pa^ those rtr tlie Left of centre poUedS 

20 inilHon' votes about half as many. - 

;; ; And > ,in ; ;thd>;fdrmer\. socialist parties took ' 

Ltrtbre thrt-rtwce tile' V Communists. ' 

::;-(S meaning merely because caste S 

:Snndrtcrspdality;nwe -also factors in' the elections ; thev were so' 
t Subsequent evolution also shows that these 

^r^^:Were:dDt::a;freaL This is not to suggest that either theseV: 
v;-m;s^s^uent^esults.have yielded a very dear political :map;6fi: 
. ,^e.I,^ram electorate. Many confusions pers4 Hobody-yetV: 
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l.no\vs what lies in that w'hite unexplored area where reside 
the 80 to 40 per cent of the voters who do not at present vole. 
Their numbers" would mahe a vital but hitherto unpredictable 
difference to future elections. Also unxrredictablc are the 20 per 
cent or so who voted for unattached "independent” candidates, 
whose allegiance to any political party or point of view is 
indefinable. And then there is the formlessness of the Congress 
platform, which its bitterest critic B. R, Ambedkiu described as 
'"open to all fools and knaves, friends and foes, communahsts 
and .secularists, refonners and orthodo.vists, capitalists and anti- 
capitalisls”. 

Nevertheless, certain poinl.s of departure clearly stood out 
at the end of this election and they have been a considerable 
influence on all that has followed : that for all its massiveness, 
the Congress does not poll even half the total votes ; that its 
very diffusencss is an advantage for it, making it so flexible 
that it can absorb all shocks and easily adjust it-self to tlie 
prevailing winds ; that the voters, preference is broadly for the 
politics of the Left, especially for its more democratic forms, 
and clothes at least mildly dyed in its hue must be donned, 
sincerely or otherwise, even by partie.s, such as ad hoc parties 
with a fixed local purpose, whose objectives have little to do 
with the modem classifications of all-India politics. (Tw'O 
examples of tins are the DMK in Madras and the Akali Dal in 
Punjab, two particularist parties with no national objectives, 
which have played host to Leftist ideas.) Even the vote of ihfe 
"Independents” docs not invalidate this statement ; on analysis 
it is seen to be cssenHally the vote for the "good man” of local 
influence ; when it is released from his orbit, for example into 
other elections in the area in winch lie is not interested, it 
immediately falls into the overall political pattern of the area. 

Bertveen the first and tlie second elections in 1957, and in 
marked contrast with what happened between the second and 
the third, the Congress and therefore Indian politics in general 
acquired a distinctly Leftward but democratic look. Professed 
allegiance to democracy became practically universal once the 
Communists, seeing that the ballot-box had served them much 
better than the Telangana rebellion — they won the third and 
fourth largest bloclc of votes in State Assembly and parlia- 
mentary clpcliOns, second largest bloclc of seats in both — began 
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to concede that elections had their uses loo. 

Leftward inclination automatically followed. Economic con- 
servatism, which might have opposed it and after the second 
elections did, was at tliat time in the camp of the communal 
and religious parties, and concealed in silence its embarrassment 
at being there. But even if it had been more free to speak it 
would have had very little to say till tlie late 'fifties, when for 
the first time it found in the Nagpur resolutions something 
against which it could work up some fire. Having found its 
tongue it could then attack many things and from the early 
‘sixties did. But between the first two elections it was at a 
triple disadvantage. Political debate was getting more and 
more wrapped up in the economic, especially from about 19o4 
when the drafting of tlie second and much bigger Plan started; 
and no one who wished to have mass appeal for the voter could ^ 
afford to take a rightist position in tliis. Later on it was different: 
planning became more precise, and without having to oppose 
die general direction — which is about the only thing that the 
First Plan had — a partj'- could appose specific provisions ; also, 
as economic interests began to develop and diversify during the 
Second Plan period and later, conservatism found a political 
hinterland to nourish it. Until then to be against the Plan was 
not very different from being for poverty and the pervasive 
backwardness of the economy. 

Secondly, the Right could not pick up any supporting cast 
in the Congress, which is what it could do eminently well in 
the 'sixties. Tire Congress quickly polished up its socialistic 
image after seeing in the first elections how weak the Right was 
and at least potentially how strong the Left. Therefore, there 


were not many people iwthin the Congress who were willing 
to take up the Rightist cry from ivithout the walls. Tlus situa- 
tion w'as accentuated by the mid-term elections held in Andhra 


early in 1953. The Congress faced a strong challenge there 
from the Communists in 1952. In response, the Congress 
fielded in 1955 not only its cleverest election manager, S K. 
Patil, but a manifesto rvith a strong agranan bias (a Rightist 
manager and a Leftist manifesto is not unusual ambidexterity 
for the Congress) The manifesto said the Congress would 

which the Nizam had awarded to his loyal followers, protect 
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tenants .against evictions, guai^hteb retnuncralivc and stable 

• biigricuUiirdl for agrienllara] labour, 

by an agricuUur.il board 
' ; biiVAvlncb btcn tbcir rcprcsenlalives. In other 

. .{avprci of the Communists and 

s ’dcfc.at(;d tlmin once again that in Indian 

' .ebiKhii6ns;~^^ others — the best antidote 

f:' to socialism of the Congress. 

the Congress spread such confusion 
■ among die rSod.ali their State throughout the 'fifties w.is 

pitiable. Two / 0 socialists fell out with each 

;> diheb and ; tlieir : party- ^ jirccisely on the Issue of its 

/• .aUitudeVtOJ th^ Manohar Ijshia, the stormiest 

/ nomCommiih and brilliant .at polemics, 

: / bppos^^^ issues and cvci^nvhcre; 

r/ layapraiaislvNaraih,' "J. and to some as the 

Hamlet of Indian socialism, wanted opposition suspended where 
/; dthciTOse ^ would be defeat of the Congress by the 

: : or communalists. Two years earlier there had even 

• becri . negotiations between Nchni and -J.P. for institutional 

V j?artncrsbip between their parties; nothing came out of it 
.;.;;exc:ept -that the socialist Ic.adcr lost the momentum he was 
; ■ Vgainingi' and whether this was Nehru’s purpose or not is one of 
' the unsolved murder niystcrics of Indian politics. ; 

(bird disadvantage came from the /direction ; 

: /India s foreign poh'ey^ had taken, and .almost cqu.a11y from 'its / 
.///sncccsscs and failure. Tliere was such gl.amoiir in non-alignment ; 
V; ^ 'fifties, such warmth for the Soviet Union and / 

' China, and such chilly misgiwhgs about the United States Avlncli ; 

, i had 'become a military ally of Pakistan, that any parly .which by / 
/ idedneiibn from its domestic, cspccitdly economic policy could: 

J’ he regarded in foreign affairs as/ .symp.athclic to .Washington, . . 

/had little chance of catching the popular /imagirialion. /The only / 
/.//Righdst /party//u^ have been irriThune: agWnsbitbis;- ; 

i'danger was /the/ jan" Sangh;v;jt was^ /milibmtly'.; opposed to . 
;:. ;Pakn>tan that: iti support for 4be '.United ;Sta 
///hcen misunclerslbod; Bid/die-Jan 'Sahgh' 

;|;' 0 f; /its- omr .tr6ubfes:.'’’4teVP^ /hf^hlich.ahdrarShamai// 

/ //resigned in?1954 ' in /protcsbhgninstdbe'admdsidn' ofV 

'/ • bfe ■ /this lic/held ephtf arj/; to' wliatlie bclieved/ld; be 'tKe par tys / 
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**secular nationaBsm” and loyalty .to, ,d6inocracy^,:Spnieropre-: 
o£ its leaders resigned on llie same issue in iSpS.v The,- K 
therefore approached the 1957 elecdohs \idlii. ho particular grail 
to go after and no one particularly well qualified to go, aftei it, 
in any ease. ■ •: h'Y.i-! . 

The Communists were in reasonably good fettle. In the mid- 
term elections in Andhra they had lost almost, t\vo:thirds ,'of. 
flieir seats (because the Congress succeeded in "uhited {ronf 
tactics of its own and prevented non-Communist vote'being-split ;’ 
as in preiious elections); but they increased tbeir ;sbare;.df The:; 
popular vote to 30 per cent (from what is not very clear, hecause:-, 
in 19oE Andhra had different boundaries). In the midTerni elec^,; 
tions in Travancore-Cochin the Communists won enough yotes,.; 
and seats to force a stalemate on the Congress, for whom Ne^t; 
had campaigned uith great vigour. - ^ h 

The confidence with which the Communists approached die 
1957 elections w'as justified by the results. They, won pqwef' in - 
Kerala, (new- name for Travancore-Cochin and some .‘Otheh 
territories • which w^erc added to it) counted 12 million ypteb' 
bn their side in tlie . eounhy as a whole, doubled their popular. - 
Vole in parliamentary- elections, from 5 per cent to 10 per ctehh 
and iriore than doubled it in the Stale elections, from , ju^ 
under ‘Si per cent to lOi- per cent, rose in West Bengal frprh; 
10 to 18 per cent and in Punjab from 6 to 15 per. cent, increased 
ili'eir seats from 16 to 27 in Lolc Sablia and frbrri 106 toT76 in' 
State assemblies as a whole. For tfie firtt. -time: they, cpuld^.d 
how- that they were truly an all-India;- party,' not , a string of 
strongl>^hdd.'pbckets.;/- v ‘ 

;,..At -the;oppPsite end -the jan-Sahgh' too doubled its popular' 
r Vote arid made .. iisefuT gains in .the Hindi heartland, U. P. and 
Iviridhya Fradesh. ^Like ; tire Communists, the Jana Sangh alkh 
mte tip its, herghboufs' in' its o\vh'- part of the spectrum, tlie areh' 
pf.rcligtQus .drthbddxy the contenders, the Hindu 

iMahasabha ' ril’d; -:* Rajya Parishad, and became- the' 

dtmtiriant ivoioe; of? the Hindu Right Of all tlie trends in the: 
•;frmfe:,;:;gbridrah: elections this is the dearest. But unlihe^'the 

party of a fcw^srtbng 


,, ot .a of coaipUcated Ession, and Wohs :sm6iig?il;6; 
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socialists (the other is Lohia’s SSP) lost such hope as it might 
have had. It had started the quinquennium with a platform 
crowded with many able, attractive and important leaders but 
with only a disorganized rabble on the floor. And it paid die 
price. As the 1957 elections showed, and even more tlrose in 
1962, victory now demands an organization which is broad and 
deep. The PSP had none and lost all its 1952 lead. Its vole 
declined by one-tbird from the 1952 share of roughly IS per 
cent both in central and State elections though the number of 
seats remained largely steady, thanks to the number of popular 
leaders it had (exactly the reverse of the Jan Sangli’s assets). In 
1962 it fell back fuitlrer: its parliamentary vote declined from 
10.41 per cent to 684 per cent and seats from 19 to 12; in 
State elections from 9.75 per cent to 7.69 per cent and from 
208 to 179. 

In all these respects (except votes per candidate, 117,000) 
the Congress figures were immensly higlier: 75.1 per cent seats 
and 47.78 per cent voles (nearly three per cent more tlian in 
1952) in central elections, and 64.9 per cent seats (a fall of 
3.5 per cent) and 44.97 per cent votes (a rise of 2.7 per cent) in 
Slate elections. In 1962 the Congress showed more uniform 
but stili very marginal declines: in parliamentary elections it 
took 73.1 per cent seats and 46.02 per cent votes ; in State 
elections 60.2 per cent seats and 43.53 per cent votes. Birt the 
decline notwithstanding, the figures arc such that tliey make 
comparison of party strengths with it rather meaningless. There 
was also the temporary turbulence over hnguistic states, dis- 
cussed a litde later,^ wlrich confused long-term indicators for 
the time being, especially in Bombay. But jhe significance of 
■the resirlts, and of the electoral processes as a whole, lay in 
establishing certain trends which are best seen if, by telescoping 
chronology, the 1962 election results are also brought in. 

The comparison confirmed the hope which only a few held 
once, that ballot-box democracy is not unw'orkable in India ; 
over the flrree elections it showed increasing viability and re- 
finement. Voter participation rose from aborrt 46 per cent to 
nearly 60 per cent. The number of parties in tire running in , 
central elections fell from 77 to less than a fourth as many, with 

^See pp 212-14. 
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a corresponding fall iri the States. The independents,, and ininor,. 
parties’ share of the vote in Lok-Sahha elections Tell- fom',; 
26.9 per cent (more than half the share of the Congress) 

1952 elections to 24.2 per cent in 1957 and 18.60 per :cent m ;^ 
1962. The nrunber of Independents elected deblihed :froin"58' > 
in 1931 to 25 in 1962. Their independence declined; everrmorp^ 
precipitately; they were generally adopted by one bp: more;-; 
often a combination of Opposition parties; after election they 
behaved more like party' candidates than tlie lone wolves they' 

■ were. ■ ■ . 

On the other hand tlie share of the main organized parties, 
went np. The top sLv of the table polled, in the central election, , . 

67.8 per cent voters in 1932, 73.4 per cent in 1957 and 78.5;pepi / 
cent in 1962 ; in the State elections 64.1 per cent, 67.68, per p 
cent, and 75.91 per cent. Of tlie seats, the six took 82.6: per,,; 
cent, 85.1 per cent, and 89 per cent, and 78.8 per cent,' again;;- ; 

78.8 per cent, and 82.2 per cent (the lower share of seats and j; 
votes in the States and the slower rise of both were tO ;b.e;:.; 

■ expected because it is in the States that the smaller parties.:;;;; 
have most scope). Tliere were no violent sliifts in the voters’ 
preference; the Congress remained a, -large, steady and steady;^.'- i 
ing factor in the middle, and the shift, such as it was, remained:;.; 
for .fifteen years more or less of the kind one would expect in ; :' 

: ; a country' in which the dominant political philosophy had beeii.: ; 

democratic socialism and the dominant economic practice h ;; 
p , "mixed economy”, both swinging slowly within a fairly limited.;’ 
■' range. : vV';, 

;; . The result, of ^ of the, three elections was a great deal; 

j:; other than . mi^it have been expected. Some constituencies :.. 
■ '' Sprang surprises but hardly .any large area of State, and there 
/ 'W suspect that the overall picture anyfwhere xvas 

• ■ Goveringtwo general elections 'fairly intensively 

;;:hs:a .joimhialisf: I'found pit to' ;bp;a phenomenon of absorbing in- ' 
p /icjbst that l&e political scenO;^^^ a transformation as , 

p:; the ;bhserv;atipn shifted' particular to the general. Otese 
' • ;'.i9,r.lh9 all constituencies that the resiilt 

; t local factors: the caste of tiie'vqfes 
;:S?® ;'^hdi6ate,: .personal record of the ri-v'a]s, :'some ;;Ic\te^ 

- . ■ ^.'^hiaverrient. Canvassers and pollsters •:wo 5 V)ld 

of different parties-^fhey; talked , 
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only of llie candidates’ — or the appeal of broader issues. But 
viewing any ssxeable number of constituencies together, espe- 
cially a State or a well-deflned region of it as a whole, the 
estimates would emerge only in the broader terms of how many 
seats for which party ; so would the reasons, such as party 
promises and performance. 

The estimates were not conspicuously more or less accurate 
at one level than at the other ; but at the lower level the fore- 
casters’ hazards were purely Indian, at the higher level they 
were generally those which are familiar the world over — the 
unpredictability of tire voter and miscalculation about particular 
factors. But well-informed estimates made at the higher level 
were by and large light, disproving that there was any excessive 
preponderence of purely local factors. Particularly after tlie 
19S7 elections, it became still more clear that as an influence 
on the overall results, factors of purely limited and local signi- 
ficance were yielding place to the broader issues of much larger 
relevance, forcing political parties to define their policies. 

To some extent this happened because with the rapidly 
rising pace and cost of elections, smaller parties and groups fell 
by the way, and wth them their particular concerns and local 
hobby horses. To some extent because of the logic of the 
electoral procedure; parhamentary elections are simultaneously 
held all over the country, and nearly everywhere simultaneously 
wdth elections to the State assemblies also (the exception are 
States where for some reason or other mid-term elections might 
have been necessary). And thirdly because all-India parties, 
which are the main participants to the increasing exclusion of 
others, began to acquire an increasingly large stake in the 
country as a whole, and most of them have continued to do 
so since then. Since whatever they say is nowadays heard and 
read all over the country, they cannot afford the luxury, as 
local parties can, of tailoring their manifestos and campaigns 
to purely local circumstances ; even less can they say anything 
to one area or community which may cost them precious votes 
in another. This is forcing national issues on their attention, 
and obliging tliem to take on each issue a comprehensive stand 
consistent \wth their interests in the country as a whole, which 
after all is what a national policy and platform for a party 
mean. Besides, the issues themselves, especially the economic. 



grown so ^ 

part o£ *e country issues ur.d parties has 

increasing . /Tinian nnity w^icli we -often not 

they used to. framrients of , the early fifties 

Tlie confosing, mnurnerab ^ o pattern of 

would not have resolved resolution:, wonld ®^^:: 

fewer issues and prnt.cs. or^ ^ ^..dred in^f^r 

have gone very Ric^^uch could, properlyjht^^® 

elections, if a party of the wi tav;.therv:tod . 

caUed had not come only parties iotvsecia^ 

been mistaken to be of tl g j viewpoint . was;;nob 

and religious conservatism ; then Sangh:s,*^., 

only nebulous ’een autboritanan'.hoiiser';^ 

example, which stands un eci e „opuiist economics; Thl;'} 

vatism. democratic free ®"5j"^,^|S'!lp„pardM\^C:?:^ 
Swatantra Party came^m ®St^ds^/iJfavOur:;.ThSy 

. - The Swatantra Party had strong tml wm^ m ^ 

Nagpur resoluHons on cooperahve ^ 

ISpresented as the beginning nf land 
■ Congress, aroused ."Pposibon even y r could.^iyC^ 

. , lower farmers, the new allies of As if to en- \ 

; them away it would be assured o a rural ^.j.^Rar;v 

Lurage iihopes, tlie first success it won w^ tl^|^®Sdl:ih^: 

. tok Parl^ of N,G. Panga, a i^as^t groi^ ^^of -thej; 

Andhra, which had joined the Congress ot th n coeW-5 
. Andhra' elections, svi&^^ from it to b^ome tlie _oc ^ 

: ..•: M^ bf the Swatantra ; .Ranga became: Ghan^ 

: , and its' foremost politician after the, founder ^ ' Jg^^oSvhsi; 

( Rajagopalachari. it Pad treason .to:;be hopeM 
; Ps' ivell; numerous vcommunity.^ of medium-seal 

and: commer£h:had wery little fot^i^ it 

-; ec(ihomy”;;ih-was :the}most affected by rules and^reguian , 

■; and loncdng for a'bitPf Pesh air and Pee enterpnse. 

:(‘i:rBTit: iMsqimpi;™ favour Pe Sw£hantra'^p^tyg^.^^;; 

-i it it: 'fell bebyeen two; stools. Either it shoidd ■ 
fefecoinh:a'l)^-^to^ sense, yvith its o\^,cadres,;pi. 



;;an3;vOTgSnizatipti f^'tJie^taskr'^ouM^have^^ but the 

i^axLy, when reaByi :\yoitld> have .'bee^^ Or it should have 

;:bdcomc a lobby,"fpr;,which its galaxy o very able people 

■ahH the favourabljeldimatd (of public opinion equipped it well ; 
■itCwbuldiliayd’fe spokesman outside the walls 

(fPrih poidtjpf^ but not always very vocally held 

;:hiddd; the::0TO latter encouragement in the kind 

;of;:c6Tnbihatioh:^^^^ has shown to be best for 

V steermg ;the:Gon^ess: in the desired direction. 

0;;;Bub;iiist^ the Swatantra party tried to be- 

•:cdme,\a^ to work for it. It unfurled its flag 

.■and 'recUessly sohcited and sundry to come and sit beneath 
/if.;; before jit. knew wlia^^ it became a Noah’s Ark, 

: not(’ j,a>phrt}',/;GomjrnuhaIists ^^c such as the Akali Dal in 
; Punjab '.(whid^ in the peasant wang of die 

• GPminunist'jparty), prince landlords and other remnants 
of (al'TejOcfed border came, even a tribal party came, on which 

• ticket , thb the Swatantra Party was able 

, at,last;t6; get dected to the Lok Sabha, some stragglers of no 

/.'pafliculaf, descrip came, and some generals came who had 
, eithd: never had an army or had lost it in other batdes. Tlie 
. party lo-st its coherence as a lobby and its distinctive character 
.. as, a' platform. The cause it was supposed to represent — ^modern, 
.progressive and free enterprise capital — disappeared somewhere 
in the many folds of its flag. 

: - The only excuse it could offer for diis reckless mismatching 
/Wfis that tile Congress had done it too and had prospered. But 
/Syhat a party in power can do to lure and drop people at a 
; bme of its chosing a party in die opposition cannot do ; it has 
. few, rewards to offer. In fact the biggest mistake the party 
made was to meet die Congress on grounds of the latter’s choos- 
ing the ; Congress iilayed havoc by stepping up the bid. The 
; Swatantra Party was able to get many legislators elected on its 
•; ticket — ^18 in Lok Sabha and 170 in State assemblies \vidi a 
/;6.8 per cent and 6.49 per cent share of the. votes— but it is 
; doubtful. Avhether niany of them rvbuld. be considered as dieir 
/ fepreseritatives by. the captai^^^ of ind.ustrj' and the. leaders; of 
. corporadoiis. Most oL die latter came round, to the/view tliat" 
:: dieir; interests rvould '.be.-^ setyed/by their icapacity. tp in- 
•; fiuence; the; Government through\their;p\rTi lobbies tliari! through :; 
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general electrons. ““ '"r, f“frf the fontmoniS 
second, revolved around the forttmes o£ the 

The non-Communist Left “''“™ , readiness to 

malady charactenstic of the sociahs . ‘ ^ Indian 

I-.de than nmte. far nror, debate Ann ^ “Vve no 

socialists are espccrally prone to ^ fiance 

incentive to combine with any one chance 

that by doing so .r„ 'X’^^frir’e t “n.* 

recedes further, as it did in 19a7. ttie desire 

to huddle together in homogenous and ^ ^ of a 

smaller the better, dian to udden the party 
minimum common programme The ^ ^ 1957, 

parties played this game to their hearts U^le 

and by 1962 had reduced themselves to a posiho 

"""S Communists on the other hand showed far 
whether in faction fights (especially from the eariy ^ 

or work in the field, and in both respects were ^ 
worth watcliing They more than oSset thew re 
Andhra elecUons in 1955 by capturing power in ker^a m x 
It is true that they were unable to keep it for long: the 
Government, by means which many regarded- as unfair, squ 
od them out of office ; the Congress, by tactics of alliance i 
were liighly opportunistic, ivrested back power in . 

elections in 1960, reducing the Communist strength in the legi - 


lature by 36 seats. _ , a 

The election was furiously fought: voter participation ■ ^ 
up to 85 per cent, in some constituencies to 94 per cent, mino 
parties and individuals virtually disappeared, carrying the a 
India trend another step forward. The Congress sent in i 
heaviest guns for the campaign, but when the results cams 
out the Communists were found to be stronger than before, 
they had increased their vote by over one million and their s are 
in the total from 39 per cent to 43 per cent (the average ot 
the vote by which the Congress captured power in all tlie 
Stales in 1962 was only half of one per cent higher). In spi^ 
of a tremendous aaitation and campaign against the Communist 
Goiemmcnt by the Congress, including its President, Indira 
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Gandhi, and by the Central Government, including her father, 
the Prime Minister, the Communists appeai-ed not to have lost 
any support. In the following years they expanded it still 
further: in the 1962 elections for Parliament from Kerala the 
Communists lost two Lok Sabha seats but increased their share 
of the vote from 35 per cent in 1957 to 43.81 per cent, while 
the Congress vote declined from 37.6 per cent to 34.44 per cent. 
In 1965 tliey were the top party in State assembly elections.* 
And “they” here means the Left and allegedly pro-Peking faction 
of the party, not Right, which won only two seats and was routed. 

The Communists stuck to what was paying them — ^parlia- 
mentarj' methods. In their theoretical formulations they fluc- 
tuated somewhat. From the Palghat thesis in April 1956 — 
“lending support to the Government’s domestic and foreign 
policies while stiiving to build up a united front vith all the 
opposition groups” — ^to the Ajoy Ghosh “Two Systems” thesis 
of November 1956 — ^"the parliamentary form of gov^ernment will 
be retained” — to the Amritsar thesis of April 1958 — “to unite 
and lead all democratic forces in the country in the struggle 
for defence and consolidation of national freedom” but with 
no references made to inevitable revolutions and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariate — to the Meerut diesis in November 
1959 — ^“complete lack of faith in die slogan of left unity adopted 
at Amntsar” but with advocacy of “closer links with die demo- 
cratic forces working within the Congress under Mr. Neliru’s 
leadership” (these forces were to come a cropper pitiably exactly 
tliree years later). But their working cadres carried uncon- 
fusedly on, overcoming the embarrassments of Chinese attacks 
on India, die Sino-Soviet rift and the resulting split in the 
party. They held their position in 1962: two seats moie in the 
parliamentary elections than in 1957, share of die vole wliich 
was only 0.7 per cent less dian in 1957 ; in State elections 21 
more seats and 0.7 per cent more votes. Except the growing 
internal split, and competition between factions for building 
themselves up by an increasing show of militancy, there was 
nothing to show after 1962 that the Communists had stopped 
doing what everyone now needed to : woik Iiis way up through 
the ballot-box. 

1 See p. S67, 
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1966. The excepUon is ™P°5 ‘ \ discussion shows, 

responsible for the Utle of this ’ inflicted upon Congress 
But in spite of some resounding defeats ntiictea i , 

:rndidates by combinations of io the 

elections at any rate did not ‘ „l;Hon stratc'n'. In fact 

Congress developing out o t le pp compli- 

the Congress could tahe comfort m tl resources , 

cated efforts by the Opposition parties pros-' 

on die eve of the second and dnr Sutler retros- 
pect has been briefly discussed in Chap er ^ 

pect showed the differences betiveen the ^ ^ 

?o be as marked as, and in some cases much more than, . 

differences xiith the Congress. £ jj^^g 

By and large, Opposidon partjcr, congrerr, 

diev have a sharper ideological defliiition than the ^ 

found it mote dlBieult to evolve even eletert. 

The P.S.P., both frightened and suspicious of th 
the Communist Part>^ which was itself Lohia 

one big gap in a Left coahtion ; another was made by 
SocialL who had an ambivalent attitude towmds cm^h 
and would have as easily joined hands with the J^na 
some States as v.dth the Communists in ^Jbut 

Sangh and die Swatantra Parties were more .^3 

together would have been tarred as Rightists, ’ 

revisionists or w'hatever is w'orse in that kin o 
An emerging trend in the Jana Sangh, towmds a 
more progressive view of the economy, could ^^ve re 
some of this taint ; but die Swatantra Part>' would have p 
bablv considered this a concession to socialism, and turn 
away from a coalition. The PSP could have given them 
abilit)’ in the eyes of non-aligned voters. But it was as reluc a 
to join them as to join an alliance led by the Communists. 

A bigger difficulty for the Opposition showed up in the con- 
sequences of polarization on its side of the fence. When e 
splinters joined up, so did the Right ; they weakened each ° ® 
in favour of the Congress. Or some of the smaller Right partie 
joined hands widi die Congress to form a stronger anti-Gom- 


1 See p. 460. 
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tWis problem was seen 
■V ■ in :Wesb;Behg^ ^wbefio; almost Opposition parties are to 

Vvtbb Left file three general elections 

haye ::‘cdfbb-''c^^ But victory continued to elude 

• theni::in ;1962 ValspLL\s:illrfe^ vote flowed 

l i the ends, the consolidated opposition got some but so 

did" the Gongfess/ According to, a, painstaking analysis by Ashok 
' "v::MiLa:in ;the, Economic Bombay in 1952, the Congress 
; polled;ohly 38,9 per cent of the vote, in 1957 46.4 per cent, and 
■Vinii962y4749; pef -cent.' In 1952, a two iier cent swing against 
■ the ‘Gpri^esS .candidate and in favour of the main contending 
candidate, would have c the Congress 23 seats and its majority 
"Mri- fhevdegidatufe a 2.5 per cent swing would have 

Lbeehyheeded 3.5 per cent. The main Opposition 

•vote . improved Taster than th^ Congress, but brought it no 
yclosep to; power. , 
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NON-ALIGNED JNDIA{:1^ 

It is unforlunale that books have to be written in cbapfers^ai'd 
not all their pages can be read in the same instant ^ sOfnetiiiio 
this divides what is in fact indivisible: What ought:, 
treated as an integral whole is reduced instead ' to a , scheme^ 
segments. Most true is this of the division books tnake be^yeen ,^ 
domestic and foreign policy, which in modern, tiines ; have ^ 
become so intertwined that it is hard to see where ione b^i^:., 
and the other ends. In India’s case, for e.xample, the -,bvcmding< 
domestic necessity is economic growth, one of the strongesy.- 
issues in domestic politics is Kashmir ; yet hardly perceptible 
is the line which disides them from foreign policy. Containing ; 
Communism is a problem with two faces for India. One is, tlie.. 
face of India’s own poor masses, the other of the ambitiou^y; : 
men in Peking ; the two ihter-act. Even when the Chinese/;; 
face Was kinder, domestic Communism responded to foreign,"; 
policy: ne.xt only to liLs owm charisma, what most helped Nehni v 
to bid the impoverished Indian be patient w'as the circig; ; of \ 
non-alignment. For quite some time India truly bclieVed she, 

. W'as going places as one world leader after another came ’ 
through the siringing portals of Nehru’s political hospitality ? 
they outdid each other in heir praise of his deieds,- as suitois ■ 
. do before the commitment comes, and in proportion die hunger -; 
■ in Indian stomachs abated. . ' ; ' 

; ,, , But - in the international-minded a national leader/ 

K Nehru it is best to give his foreign policy separate treatment- 
, on its bwn--e^\vhich of course is making a virtue of the author’s ! 
, . necessity to find some why: of airahging his material ! — and> by / 
' die /same incomplete. in parts: his handbhg of- 
/delations w-idi immediate neighbours, the Afro-Asians, China,-; 
: and the two world leaders, die USA and die Soviet Union, iln-i- 
;■ terhriried though they are, and all part of his ivorld Vien'v- 
; which was oudined eariier,^ they are sufficiendv distincty ih'- 


1 See— A P/acc in the World. 
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:colour ;tb:;be tlirough much of their 

;. 'Looidng ;bach. from^' a this side of the second war be- 

bveen india^ahd "Pakistan summer of 1965, which was 

itself ybnly :;therc^^^ a prolonged state of near-war 

coiiditionsy it is surprising to be able to record that probably 
Awdi -nO: btherycpimbry did Nehru have so many summit dialo- 
glies yas AvithyPalcistah, and that many of tirem were far from 
barren. Ill Jact , so many agi-eements were anaved at and so 
many ;flash points cooled that were the context not so unhelp- 
.ful: as :;tlie'' endless dispute over Kashmir, they would almost 
haim'looked like examples of developing good neighbourliness. 
\But- -v\ddi things as they were, neither the dialogues nor agree- 
mehtsy.led to much peimanent good. 

yin. i^uly 1953, Nehni went to Karachi for two-day talks with 
..Mphammad Ali, die new Prime Minister, who had once des- 
■'cribed Nehru as his “elder brother”, to give a poor translation 
of a terhi which in the original has a much warmer mixture 
of affpction and respect. From the people of Karachi he receiv- 
ed a. welcbrne. such as no city outside India could equal; by 
ydiis yhe . confessed he was “deeply moved”. The talks ranged 
over 'more than a hundred subjects which had been processed 
for days by a joint committee of some of the senionnost officials 
•of die. two countries. The Prime Ministers declared the talks 
to : be "frank and cordial”. Even about Kashmir they found it 
possible to say “a clearer understanding of each otliers point 
of : view” was reached — ^liow often the two countries were to 
^y this in later years; — and "ground prepared for fiuther talks” 
(and diis .too). From the point where the Prime Ministers left 
off the officials continued. Next month Mohammad Ali came to 
yNow Delhi, received a similar ovation from the people and 
.obe from Members of Parliament too, had “frank and free’ 
talks bh Kashmir with Nehru ; the two made a joint appeal for 
' ; pra . of ; gqo^^^riP” because both countries attached "the 

^eatest importance to this friendly approach”. Mohammad Ali 
:eveh ,allo\Ved ;himseh^^d optimistic forecast that a “complete 
solution ’ .(if • the" Kashmir, question would be reached Avidiin a 
bbar ,diq|igli its: fulbhhplementat^ take “a litde longer.” ; 

Throughout the year Avhich. followed there was profuse corrbs- 
.pondencd behveen the; tvvo leaders oh, all differences. 
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With Mohammad Alfs successor, Chaudhuri hlohammed Ali, 
Kehni had no peisonal meeting but in their long-distance dis- 
cussions through public statements and governmental exchange 
die tiso countries came closer than at any time before Nehrus' 
death to agreeing to a joint declaration that they would not 
go to war against each other. Tlie personal dialogue was re- 
sumed Math Pakistan’s next Prime Minister, Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon, in September 1958, and would have continued, with 
Noon or his successors, if a prolonged period of instability had 
not ensued in Pakistan during which it was far from clear who 
held the decision-making power. But as soon as a clear leader 
emerged in Ayub Khan summit talks were held again, in Sep- 
tember 1960. This was the last meeting between Nehru and 
Ayub before China so disastrously took a direct band in the 
affairs of the sub-continent. The talks were at least as success- 
ful by all accounts as any previous round. Apart from the 
decisions taken, the cordiality appears to have been remarkable 
Nehru said he had come with “a message of friendship and hope 
of closer cooperation”. He praised the Indus "Waters Treaty, 
which was signed during this visit, and said “greater than the 
material advantages are the psychological and emotional bene- 
fits. It is a symbol of unity and cooperation between the two 
neighbouring countries”. Ayub also exuded goodwill: “I have 
no doubt that if we work in the same spirit and hannony it 
wU promote trust and understanding between die peoples of 
the two countries.” 

On Kashmir these discussions produced only, or at best, ex- 
pressions of optimism about a “peaceful” and "satisfactory” 
settlement which later events were to prove to be wholly with- 
out basis. Not so, liowwcr, on other issues. In March 1953 an 
earlier trade agreement was expanded and extended. Three 
months later an agreement was reached on travel and transit 
through the two countries In March 1954 they announced xvill- 
ingnp.ss to settle their long-standing and ruinous dispute over 
canal waters in accordance with proposals made by the World 
Bank ; when the detailed agreement was signed in 1960 it was 
seen to be one of the most thoroughgoing international docu- 
ments of this nature. Decision to resume rail services bv eacy 
country throu^i the other was announced in April 1955. ' 
to prevent border incidents xvere devised in May 1955. In] 
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tember 195S "considerable progress” in securing peace on the 
eastern frontier was announced, and in October 1959, complete 
agreement about detailed steps. A similar agreement about the 
western front was reached and announced in January and 
December, 1960. 

The joint communique issued by Nehru and Ayub after their 
meetings in September anticipated in some detail and by five 
years an order of iniorities which, when it was sot out in the 
Tashkent Declaration in 1966 was hailed almost unairimously 
throughout India but in 1960 passed almost unnoticed. The two 
leaders said they were convinced that ‘‘the primary need of the 
two countries was the rapid development of their resources and 
tire raising of the living standards of their peoples . . . They 
agreed that their governments and peoples should work for 
'friendly and cooperative relations and eliminate old emotional 
strains and tensions. Tliey recognised that reduction in tension 
and development of friendly and neighbourly cooperative rela- 
tions will enable each of their countries to devote its energies 
to the achievement of their basic objectives of economic and 
social development”. 

In listing the disputes and differences to which they had 
decided to give priority of treatment they first mentioned "finan- 
cial matters”, then “broder agreements and border matters”, 
then implementation of the Movable Properties Agreement al- 
ready existing between them, then “scientific and technical 
matters” and “infonnation on agricultural research”, next ex- 
change of information about the uses of water resources not 
covered by the Indus Treaty, trade and economic exchanges, 
especially purchase of Indian cement, iron and steel by Pakistan 
and of Pakistani jute, cotton, salt and gas by India. Kashmir 
was mentioned only at the end of the joint statement, and even 
then it was only said that "there was a frank and friendly ex- 
change of views .... in an atmosphere of cordiality. It was 
agreed that this was a difficult question which required careful 
consideration of all aspects. The President and the Prime Minis- 
ter agreed to give further thought to this question \vitli a view 
to finding a solution”. Given the proper occasion, background 
and persons, the two countries tlius succeeded in hammering 
'^°aut in direct talks as good a document, as far as documents go, 
''^rs any which thiid parties have succeeded in coaling or coerc- 
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ing out of them. ' > f j 

Relations did not improve in spite of these agreemen , m 
tension over Kashmir made most of them imvvorhable 
agreement on rail trafiBc for example -never tooh effect, w; 
probably supports Pakistan’s view that India and Paki^n 
never be normal neighbours until tlie Kashmir pro W ^ 
settled. But it does not support the allegation often 
India as much as anywhere else, tiiat in relations with a 
Nehru was particularly obstinate and unjdelding. The fac ‘ 
he was a Kashmiri is cited as ewdence that he was emobona 
attached to Kashmir and would not give it to Pakistan 
only sense in which this inference might be true is that w ® 
emotional involvement someone else in his place migM 
avoided the two cardinal errors which he made : referring 
fact of Pakistan’s attack to tire United Nations and mat® 
Kashmir’s accession subject to an internationally supetv^ ^ 
plebiscite. Sardar Patel is known to have opposed 
decisions. But rmtil Kashmir did in fact accede to India Ne 
with the rest of his Cabinet colleagues, as is corroborate 
among others by Mountbatten, was not at all anxious to preop’ 
tate the accession and would have gladly accepted the Sta ^ 
accession to Pakistan if Kashmiris had wanted that. That 
have been the stage for Nehru’s attachment to Kashmir, r » 
had been an influence upon his policy, to have asserted Its®** 
Onre the accession became a fact, any Indian Prime 
wou rave been as exposed as Nelrru was to the compnld®^ 
discussed carher.r which prevented Nehru from facing the r^_ 
o osmg Kashmir. Certainly that arch integrabonist, Patel, w® 
aone ou o Nehru s contemporaries could have been thoug 

’ have agreed to aj' 

film® become the beginning of India’s disinteg^ 

vnth Rip anyone else not quite so concern^ 

wth the rntemauonal repercussions of anv dedsion, would ha'-® 
much sooner t Jen tire stand which Nehm dela^ed for 

Sv'didTn tire s”''"' taken thl grave ta^ 

l^’alJeady nerv amem^-;. 


’ See p 53 # 
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adian and Kaslimiri opinion and at the same time started send- 
ig poisonous tentacles into the whole range of India’s relations 
^vilh the West. 

"" In the spring the Jana Sangh, jointly with a Hindu organisation 
ijf Jammu, started an agitation for terminating the special status 
-drich Kashmir had been granted under the Constitution 
htecause of India’s obligations to the United Nations. The 
;lJnited Nations had stipulated a standstill in Kashmir’s relations 
■jEvith India, so that the State’s accession remained hmited to 
;!hree subjects, which was the first stage of the accession of all 
fitates, and it could not be integrated as others had been. Before 
{ ho agitation, Nehru had allowed himself to go only to the extent 
5 i>f persuading Sheikh Abdullah to accept the jurisdiction of the 
,;5upreme Court and the Auditor-General — and this too upon 
jhe representation of many people in Kashmir that in his grow- 
ing megalomania — and, some added, corruption — Sheikh 
:,AbdulIah had throvim judicial and financial procedures to the 
jjVvinds. 

p Tlie crisis which the agitation touched off began to boil over 
^n the summer: Abdullah began to question the accession, and 
,^in May declared that “if the accession is dissolved the respon- 
.sibilit)' is with Hindu communalists who by demanding complete 
^.merger have shaken the foundations of Indo-Kashmir relations”. 
^Most of his Cabinet revolted against him, and in a memorandum 
to the head of State alleged that Abdullah was “seeking to 
^precipitate a rupture of the State’s relations with India .... con- 
ditions of chaos are being created which would be fatal to the 
^exercise of the right of self-determination .... interested foreign 
powers may well take advantage of the situation for their owm 
^selfish purposes”. 

On the face of it this last would have been a reference to 
Pakistan, but other hints were obviously involved. The Vice- 
Premier of Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, who became 
Prime Minister after Abdullah had been deposed and arrested, 
said that an “independent Kashmir”, an idea the Sheikh had 
, indirectly started advocating, “under the influence of an 
imperial power, wall be a grave threat to the independence of 

tlic people of India and Pakistan Another Korea may be 

staged here as the result of an armed conflict betw'ecn interested 
powers”. Tire complicity of the USA began to be hinted at 
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Clearly, especially ^^ter a vis^ etl 

and the U S. Ambassador t, tire USA contri- 

mmours fattened on ^ fo, observing the cease- 

buUng many members of th ^ t the headquarters 

fire line. The allegatron centre of intri^e. 

of the UN Obsen'ers t - „ for the U S Embassy that 

The rvhispers became so emban-assrng for the U.b. l. 

it had to issue an official denial. 

ether the Umted State, ned 't “ ™t, rt ™ 

InvoUed in the eonlTotersy now *>"' ''“j ® years that 

Nehru had been harbouring the suspicion fo 7 . 

United States w« haeUng «ve» 

was. destroying any chance ^ ,r onld bl ”est to accept 

of time Pakistan would recognize . nvailable. Writing to 

a compromise on such terms as "’er > • 

India’s representative in the Security Council 

said: "As for Kashmir, nothing much is ^ From 

doubt if much is going to happen in the near bihi 

infonnation received from London, i ‘ , £ ^ 

Government is not at all anxious to do any h mg In fact tn^^ 
want to tone down their part and not to imtate Ind P 
more than they have already done .... I understa ‘ 
United Stales are going to try' their pressure tactics c g< • 
only elfect that this will have is to encourage ,. 

further aggression and indeed ivar. There are many m i 
of this happening in the not distant future. I think it shou 
made clear to everyone concerned that in this matter we 
not submit to any further bulh'ing.” Tliese suspicions w 
harsh. Pul they were to get still more deeply embeddea 
Nehru’s mind as a close parallel developed betw-een the cours 
of India’s discussions with Pakistan over Kashmir and Pa s an 


with the United States for a military pact. 

Tlic pact was not formally signed until May 19. 19o4, lu 
■rumours that it was coming became curr'ent early the previous 

Nm ember, during a snsit by the Governor-General ^and lue 

Foreign Minister of Pakistan to the United States. On NovembCT 
19 the Pakistani leaders described the rumours as “absolutely 
unfounded and baseless". But the United States confirmed thein 
to the extent of s.aying the following dav that “the question o 
military' aid and bases was not discussed in detail”. Moscow 
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tliouglit tliis confirmation enough to ask officially for a "clarifica- 
tion” on November 80 while Nehiu, less hesitant in drawing 
the obvious conclusion, announced India’s "grave concern" on 
that date. Simultaneously Nehru and Mohammad Ali weie in 
close correspondence about a plebiscite in Kashmir. As late as 
the fiist week of November the correspondence was about 
an-angements for a plebiscite: whether it should be regional 
or total, what should be the powers of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator and whether he should be Admiral Nimitz, whom the 
United Nations had selected, or someone from a smaller country 
as Nehru wanted, to what extent the state could be demilitarized 
in die meantime, how should the dislocation of the people be 
minimized, and so on. 

On December 10 the two lines of development crossed: 
Nehru told Pakistan that “it becomes rather absurd to talk of 
demilitarization (of Kashmir) if Pakistan proceeds in the reverse 
direction with the help of the United States”, help which he 
described as “an unfriendly act”. From December 21 he stepped 
up his objections : U.S. military aid to Pakistan had produced a 
“qualitative change in the existing situation”. On January 18: 
India cannot decide about other policies until she knows 
“exactly how matters stand with regard to this military aid.” 
On March 5: "the whole context of the Kashmir situation has 
been changed”. It wns only a matter of time now for the extent 
of this change to be spelt out. In March 1956, the SEATO 
Council discussed Kashmir, and Nehru riposted : “The reference 
to Kashmir can only mean that the military alliance is backing 
Pakistan”. Next month Nehru disclosed that since military aid 
to Pakistan and its membership of military pacts had “destroyed 
the entire basis for a plebiscite in Kashmir” he had suggested 
to Pakistan that talks be held for demarcating the border 
on the basis of the present cease-fire line. Pakistan denounced 
the proposal as “preposterous” and India proceeded to take the 
next step: the Kashmir Constituent Assembly declared the 
State to be an integral part of India. One day before India's 
next Republic Day, on January 25, 1957, the integration was 
formally proclaimed and the Assembly dissolved. 

The military involvement of the United States in this part of 
the world was tragic from many points of view. But it is 
difficult to determine what was its real impact on tire gnarled 
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up problem o£ Kashmir. It is obvious that Kashmir was a part 
of the calculation in the minds of all pm ties. The United States 
could not have been unaware that its stand on Kashmir would 
play an important part in deciding how dependable an ally 
Pakistan would or would not be ; once it had pul down its 
expensive installation in Pakistan, and so long as it needed them 
there, it could not possibly think about Kashmir in any other 
way than it did even if it had wanted to. Pakistan s calculation, 
never obscure, was made quite obvious by Suhiawardy, its 
Prime Minister in 1957, who said; “We have given them (tbe 
USA) our wholehearted support, so we expect them to be 
wholeheartedly widi us, and they wall find tliat small as we are^ 
they will not get greater and more loyal friends than ourselves. 
The unrest m Kashmir, one has always suspected, has grmvn 
directly in proportion to die availability of foreign interest; to 
tlie opposition in Kashmir the Pact could not have been a 
meaningless signal. Neliru of course must have been deeply 
upset. The defence of Kashmir, if not even of India, would 
become immeasurably more difficult with Pakistan reinforced by 
American arms ; the demilitarization envisaged in the plebiscite 
plan, already delayed so long by Pakistan on its side, was now 
impossible for India too. 

But it was left to the Soviet Union to give the greatest 
elaboration to such connection as there might conceivably be 
between Washington’s policy on Kashmir and its global strategy. 
\Vhen Bulganin and Khrushchev reported to the Soviet Com- 
munist Party on their tour of India Bulganin said, in December, 
1955; “As for the Kashmir problem it has been created by 
states xibich pursue military and political objectives in tliat 
area. On the pretext of supporting Pakistan in the Kashmir 
question, certain countries tried to entrench themselves in that 
part of India in order to threaten the areas around Kashmir and 
to exert pressure on them. Attempts have been made to sever 
Kashmir artificially from India and to turn it into a foreign 
military base .... The Kashmir Question has already been 
settled by the people of Kashmir tliemselves. Tliey consider 
themselves an integral part of the Republic of India. We became 
profoundly convinced of this during our talks iu Srinatrar.” 

But when all that is said die question remains whether, even 
if the Pact had not intervened, India would have agreed to face 
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tthe/'liazards 'PfVa ^ first four years after the 

:accessi6h;' she ^ 'probably, ' x^litig ; Sheikh Abdullah was' a 
;pdpul&^herOi theh: aud his allegian^^ to India had been often 
.re^rrhed. >But^^^t^^ flaws in him, his arbitrariness and 

jnbbbns of ^ande^^ him much hatred. His successor 

^yas' popular for a tiW^^ in most of his defects outdid the 
Sheikh -and- Game dm same way. In these circumstances 

would: any: one in' N.ehrii’s place have agreed to a plebiscite any 
.more than .Nehrii, and , expose , the whole country to the shake-up 
which Avould '. have'. follovved ? Or would he too have foimd 
whys of; delays; and evasion as Nehru did — and before him 
.Pakistan. did 'dimng tire ascendency of Abdullah? I think such 
distinlereSted. attachment to the principle of self-determination 
would be hard: to find either in India or any other country. 

; A :,sm^^^^ to this tale of topsy-turvydom. In the 

second half of the ‘fifties India and the USSR objected to the 
supply of.Arirerican military arms to Pakistan; in the early 
slxtieithe arms came to India and the objections from Pakistan 
and China. At the end of 1959 Pakistan declared it would not 
adcept any agreement about Ladakh behveen India and China. 
At the. end of 1962 it was Pakistan and China w’ho announced 
the agreement and India who objected. But this of course is 
only a small, topsy within the very big tiurv’y of a world in which 
China accuses Russia and tire United States of ganging up 
against her. 


II 


As the circle of non-alignment spread, India’s diplomatic con- 
tact with a number of somewhat like-minded countries became 
deeper and broader. Nothing of verj' permanent or material 
beneGt came out of this association. Economic links and con- 
certed action in trade were not even talked about, let alone 
evolved. Nor was its , effective spread as great as in their 
enthusiasm the votaries of non-alignment claimed; Arab coun- 
tries were more iini led by their hatred of Isreal than byithe 
practice of non-alignment; the Africans, as a group ;Somewhat , 
Tccent members of the, club’; Syere more, boisterous'fhan steady 
in .. their adherence to fion-aligiimcnt: or rindecd , to aiiy, o ther set 
of ; beliefs ; some of the; most -important ..couhtrics •of .Asm ’ 
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members of alliances and pacts. 

The balance-sheet does not improve if the club is re-nanied 
Afro-Asia; at once it loses one of its most mature and useful 
members. President Tito, and even such binding as the pur- 
poses of non-alignment pror-ide; the geographical description 
becomes clearer but very little else. Non-alignment at least 
attracted suitors lo its door in the days when the Soviet- 
American search for friends was more \dgorous ; Afro-Asians as 
such had not even this to commend them except in so far as 
they were also non-aligned. Phe Afro-Asians played a part at 
the United Nations. But again, really those among them did 
so who had some room to manoeu\Te because they w'cre not' 
committed to alliances. And it w'as far more in their case than 
in die rest of the Afro-Asians’ — ^far more in the case of Eg>pt, 
Yugoslawa, India and in the early years Indonesia, than in that 
of Thailand, Soudi Vietnam, Iraq and in the early years 
P.akistan — that nationalism became a strong force and not only 
gave them strength within their fronUers but also significance 
outside. 

But die badge of the club added to an Indian’s self-esteem 
as he saw' the growing spread of a doctrine he could rightly 
describe as bis own Prime Minister’s ; or as he saw the great 
leaders of many countries express feelings of comradeship with 
Nehru if they W'ere also club members ; or, if they were not, 
hear them wish it aloud that he w'ould be on their side. ’The 
sep.se of belonging this gave to new nations w'hich w'ould other- 
wise have felt more acutely insecurp is not to be underestimated, 
llie interest of most Indians in matters of foreign policy was 
nonrishod by these spectacles. ’Tims they became more aware 
of the outside world than they might have been otherw'ise. 
Their interest followed the spreading circle of non-alignment. 
First it encomp.'isscd South-East Asia and the Far East. Then, 
widi Nasser, it was drawn lo the Arabs and with Tito lo a part 
of Europe which neither colonialism nor Communist propa- 
ganda had made familiar to Asians. Tlie first African leader to 
visit India— President Nlorumah of Ghana — did not come till 
tiK* brt^mning of 1939, Sml correspondingly Indian hilerevt in 
Africa svas late in awakening. But when he came, so much w'as 
niade of him as the ssmbol of .African resurgence dial some of 
the lost time ssws made up. 
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v :Titos; Compampnsln'p ih ideas 'pro especially beneficial to 
;; Nebrn,^:-a^^^^ opinion in general; it 

■'.^becdmeVa new kind; Europe and a bridgehead 

Mehru acknowledged this debt hand- 
.; .sorhely : \vlien : hc in Parliament in 1956 that "Yugoslavia 
' ■hais bbcornc:^^ wth which India exchanges appraisals of 

'nthc Avorld situation, especially of the European situation, more 
’ frequently alrnost ; t^^ with any other country”. India had a 
; - tra,rticidar r to be thankful to Y'ugoslavia: when Yugo- 
slavia's JBebler was chairman of tlie UN Security Council in 
v/NoVember 19.50, he proposed privately that the whole question 
.: 6f a plebiscite in Kashmir should be postponed for five or ten 
Yryears';.in spite of the USA canvassing support for Pakistan, 
Bebler continued to speak up for India. But the wider value 
,o£ the association was greater. Already a bridge 

; ;bet\yeen Communist and non-Communist halves of Europe, it 
: gayey perspective to Asian and African and more especially 
■•Indian thinking about European problems. Tito also brought a 
: .dynamism to non-alignment — in all his tours through Asia and 
. Africa he scoffed at passive co-existence — which was never- 
: iheless tempered by his maturer experience of affairs. It is not 
surprising that the three ablest statesmen of non-alignment, 
Nehru, Nasser and Tito, became its inner cabinet after their 
first joint meeting at Brioni in July 1956. 

; .A few positive things can be said about the summit meeting 
"at Brioni which cannot be said about most conferences of the 
, ribn-aligned or the Afro-Asians. The communiques of the latter 
were generally without a recognizable purpose or direction ; 
any hatful of them could be summed up as peace upon most , 
men and plague upon some. But the Brioni communique was 
among the exceptions. It spoke only about a few key issues 
and about them more clearly. Instead of fonnulating unobserv-. 
able codes .of international conduct it urged more specifically , 
the; admission of China to the United Nations, the ending pf;’ 
French rule inv; Algeria,; and the unification .of .all divided 
ebuhtries, especially .Germany, through; their wishes; being freely . : 
determined by ; peaceful means.' i.c-;;.:- ’ ’ c..;;. ■; 

; The- Brioni c6nference;;brought the three ihen -together at 
interesting; stjage in their ;.hffairsf . when the . inter->. 
riational affairs - winch-; affected I’itbem most; tileify.relati 
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the Big Powers and o£ the Big Powers .with e^ - other, ;pwere;; 
undergoing a shift. Nasser was already the :ha3:;^ahv^;/^ 
West: he to become even worse a week later: uheh te 
nationalized the Suez Canal. On the otlier hand his :relationS;7' 
\wth the Russians were improwng. Khnishchev had fpickgd.: up;, 
tlie Aswan High Dam after the Americans had abniptly: popped 
it (another sign of the clumsiness of American: diplomacy 
towards Afro-Asian countries and die smartness of the 'Russian ' 
througii much of the ’fifties). Nehru’s own blood pressure 'iyas ;: 
■only just recovering from a similar spectacle; in the; precedihg;: 
year, while the Russians were earning plaudits for describing;'. 
Kashmir as part of India and for supporting the Indiah^stahd 
-on Goa, Dulles was doing the reverse by describing Goa as a ' 
Portuguese province. But the more immediately relevant. ;fac;,: 
tors for him were that he had just concluded a very sticcessfid" 
lour of the Soviet Union, and he had begun to see the sliapd ■ 
of the coming trouble with China, of which he was to ^vc :.a , 
public hint in the follounng year. The days of Tito’s seripps: 
trouble with the Russians (which had ended in the preceding'; 
Summer) were not so far behind him that he should have-; 
forgotten the svanpathy and support he received from ilie. 
Western powers and to which he made a public reference- dufing : 
a \'isit to India. But now his relations with the Soviet Uhioh; 
were much belter, while his clash with China was only Ryo;' 
summers ahead. For all tliree of them this was a time of critical ■ 
reasses.smcnt ; they were suitably situated for deriving: the 
maximum benefit from the opportimity for multi-lateral consul-, 
tations which, when seriously used, was one of the few good i 
things a))Out being a member of the non-aligned or the Afro- 
Asian club. 

Certain trends in the years after' Brioni suggest thatyihe- 
TCaturcr counsels of Nehni, Nasser 'and Tito were beginning; to 
play in closer concert in the cliib. ;ih the first place these three 
leaders at any rate began tt> give some attention to economic 
■ Affairs; their meeting in Cairo' in November 1961, probablwthe 
last meeting of the inner cabiriet, was taken up almost whollv 
; with , the need and methods of . dcouomic cOopcratipn. SecpndlyV' 
they started Widening die horizon of discussion at iriecliii^; of ^ 
/y tlie iion-aligncd, leading tlicni away from dehunciato^-riicldric' 
40 more constTuchVc diplomaca'. They began ' to '.shifti tile 
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attention, especially of llie more impetuous Afro-Asians, towards 
the larger and more urgent task of preventing the cold war 
from becoming hot, even if it meant dampening their anti- 
colonial fires a little bit. 

With Soekanio and Nkrumah, though the guiding hand was 
probably iJie trio’s, they made a strong bid in October, 1960, to 
get the UN General Assembly to direct Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev to sit down and talk instead of threatening the 
peace of die world. In spite of the active opposition of the 
United Stales and Britain and somewhat passive one of tlie 
Communist bloc, they musteied a majority vote behind the bid 
which was defeated only when it ran into a piocedural wrangle. 
At the Belgrade conference of the non-aligned in September 
1961, Tito, Nasser and Ncliru weie again the tlirec wise men ; 
their counsel again was that the first task was to prevent a w'ar 
hieaking out, not to step up die tempo of Soekamo’s denun- 
ciatoiy dances, which were proving very popular. Nehru 
warned the conference against outdated slogans and urged it 
to realise that "die era of classical colomahsm is over”. Far 
from making his criticism one-sided and propagandist, Nasser 
showed more boldness than the icst and unambiguously 
criticised die Soviet Union for resuming nuclear tests. Tito’s 
voice was die cleaiesl: "The purpose of diis meeting is to 
demonstrate to the protagonists of force diat the majority of 
the world decisively rejects the use of force as a moans of 
settling the various important problems we have inherited from 
the last war... r. It would be erroneous if we were to attack 
certain countries as such for purely propaganda motives instead 
of voicing our resolute disagreement with the methods applied 
by some great powers towards other countries.” Hie final 
communique which the conference issued, ‘The Declaration of 
the Belgrade Conference”, showed this point of view to be in a 
minority ; the Declaration was more worthy of Bandung at its 
declamatory best. But, largely at Neliru’s insistence, the con- 
ference issued a separate appeal to the Big Two, more in line 
-with Nehru’s, Nasser’s and Tito’s speeches. 

Would subsequent confeiences have come round to, the trio’s 
way of dunking, consolidating the jiower the non-aligned had 
already shown at the United Nations and using it still more 
responsibly on behalf of a stabler peace ? The answer is 
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cawglit up in "Us” — wliat would have liappened :if .dnd 
defeat (and what is even more important, her Sense, of defeat) 
at the hands of China had not made her a back-bencher 'at siicH ?; 
gatherings? Nehru’s and Nasser’s and Tito’s language' might, 
have prevailed over the language of Soekamo. But tlie 'chance-y 

diminished with the diminution of Nehru. India’s counsels; of /: 
moderation were going to be regarded in future , not a,s sighs.:of,(^/ 
nisdom but of fear of China and dependence upon tlm AVest,: - 
The Belgrade-New Delhi-Cairo triangle was going to be reduced 
to an axis, meaning that for India a chapter had ended; 

HI 

India’s relations with China were much more complicated than 
ivith the rest of the Afro-Asians; in sunshine or rain they hadf- ; 
an intensit)'^ about them, sudden gradients of affection and ;r: 
anger. At the very start of the ’fifties, a dark shadow fell upon 
them; In November, 1950, some Members of Barlidihcnt comi* 
■plained that. Chinese maps, showed thC boundaries of China ', 
on the hanks of the, Brahmaputra, to which Nehru replied, with 
characteristic ' irascibility : — “Map or no map the McMohan 
fLine is' bur frontier and no one will be allowed to cross it.”^ 
The context of that remark was already explosive ; a dispute 
had erupted between India and China about the status of Tibet. 
China had invaded Tibet, warned India that “no foreign inter- 
ference will be tolerated”, told her to keep out of “an enbrely 
domestic problem of China”, and accused her of “blocking a ; 
settlement” India was reduced to expressing "amazement” at 
the tone and content of Chinese notes. ’ 

But at this very time, in the unnter of 1930-51, India made 
a considerable sacrifice, probably the greatest she has made in 
the interests of good relations with China. During a session . 
of the UN General Assembly in that winter the USA sounded 
India whether she would take , a permanent seat in the Security 
Council, which obviously would' have meant that China would. . 
,be out of it.: But when Nehm’s opinion was asked he tvrote(, 

: 'back to his representative at the United Nations: ‘TVe mUst):: 
stand by the People’s Government' of China coming intp Uie , . 
Security Council . . . India, because of many factors, is certainly 
entitled to a permanent seat in die Sedurity Council. But we;;.; 
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fei^iejjxpbts ;'t)£;itH^44ttafcdey;;^^ Nehrus mind than of 
Indians’ .ge4erallyj gb;i);ack", to deal earlier than India’s 

independencd/^'!,back;f!to'^^^^te China’s struggle against 

Wes.terii V.ddnnnance:; and / the: Sinp-Japanese war. In retiuai 
Ghiang KM-shek; becdihe ::a.:,’Conspicuovis advocate of indepen- 
derice 'for : India.; But:: ^after, independence Nehru made good 
relations; with . China an, important part of his world view. In 
die pourse rof ; the: eaidy ’ ’fifti he repeated this often. 'There 
canihe ’little /doubt; that the Chinese government is trying its 
best fotbe ftieridly, to us. I am sure that it is of great importance 
t6 >:Asia,jarid , ,,to the: world that India and China should be 
friendly. How far .we shall succeed I cannot say. (But) I have 
aistrdng: feeling; that the future of Asia is rather tied up with 
the ifelntions- between India and China.” 

; - Nehru worked consistently to make the effort succeed. He 
had none of the hardware of goodwill diplomacy to work with*, 
economic relations betv'cen the two countries were never more 
tlran rudimentary ; there was little exchange of finances, goods 
or skills. During Nehru’s tour of China in 1954, tire reception 
was tumultuous' — he was greeted by one million people in 
Peking on October 19 — but of promises of economic bonds 
which, usually mark such occasions there was not much 
evidence. A civil aviation agreement was signed but it did not 
lead. to a great deal in the years which followed. The same day 
a trade protocol was signed in New Delhi but it provided only 
for an exchange of goods worth $ 1,240,000. Of the many dele- 
gations which went to China only one, an agricultural study 
team, had a clear economic bias and even that came back more 
loaded , with admiration for China’s achievements than with any 
suggestions practicable in Indian conditions. 

In third party relationships also China was of no great help 
to India ; the reverse is far more true. With no country, not 
even the , Soviet Union, did India’s relations become better— they 
became worse wnth many — on, account of her good relations 
with China. But; :,India,: second non-Communist .. couhtry, to 
recognize the People’s Goyemment, worked tirelessly : to improve. 
China’s image before: the United Nations and :the::Afro-Asians ’ 
by. proclaiming China’s . adherence, jointly ‘ with .India, to : thri . 

; five principles of peaceful' eo-exislerice, thoTarichsheel,; :enun4 
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ciated by tbe two countries in 1954, of which the essence was 
mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, relations based upon equality and non-aggression, 
and a pledge not to interfere in each others internal affairs. 
India’s efforts to introduce China to the UN and other assem- 
blies continued year after year, widi an ardour matched only 
by the Soviet Union and exceeded by none. 

But they touched their highest pitch at Bandung in April 
1955, die biggest gathering of the Afro-Asian countries since 
the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi in 1947. Or rather 
bigger: diere were more Africans at Bandung dian at New 
Delhi, and the fanfare was far louder. It was enough to drown 
the nagging voice of doubt which in the previous year had 
been heard in die Western countries, and to some extent also 
in India, whether all was really lovely in die Sino-Indian garden. 
During Nelini’s visit to Peking in 1954, his attention was drawn 
at a press conference to reports in the British and American 
press, reflected a litde in the Indian press also, that differences 
had arisen between him and some of the Chinese leaders. 
Nehru permitted himself only to say that “India’s basic approach 
is somewhat different from China’s in regard to some matters”. 
But at Bandung Nehru and Chou En-lai were so close together, 
metaphorically speaking, that you could not slip a piece of 
paper between them. 

More than a litde drama was added to the occasion by the 
crash of the Air India Super-Constellation, Kashmir Princess, 
which was scheduled at one stage to bring the Chinese Prime 
Minister to Bandung but on account of a last-minutte sivitch 
W'as carrj'ing some junior members of the Chinese delegation. 
Reports at the time as ivell as investigation later showed that 
die crash was caused by a time-bomb placed in the aircraft 
during a halt in Hong Kong. Tbe Chinese extracted die last 
ounce out of the enormous anti-Western propaganda value of 
the crash ; they were able to prove that they had given the 
British -advance warning of a plot. Tlie result of the explosion 
was to make Bandung's welcoming embrace for Chou even 
Ivarmer when he arrived by another Air India plane, following 
a route and a schedule which were kept secret until he landed 
in Rangoon. It also gave added point to Chou En-lai’s sorrow- 
ful reference to "the enemies of Bandung”. 
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Chou jnadc hi? enlry with jtisl enough hesitation, as becomes 
a cleljulantc, while Nehru busied himself as the chaperon. On 
the second or third day^ when the Political Committee sought 
to appoint Thailand’s Trince Wan as the rappertenr, Chou 
stalled the proceedings by asking what was a rappertenr. He 
could not give his consent undl he know, Nehru had to take 
him aside and explain to him what a rappertcur was. As con- 
certed criticism of Communism developed especially of Soviet 
control over Eastern Europe, Chou kept his counsel while the 
conference stood split between the "co-existence group”, which 
included India, Indonesia, Burma, China and Egypt, and the 
"collective socurit)' group” which included 'Thailand, the 
Phillippines, Pakistan, Turkey and Ceylon, It fell to Nehni then 
to conduct the defence of both the Soviet Union and China. 
Thus everyone was impressed by Chou’s polite imperturbability. 

India and Ceylon were at this stage quietly competing — 
Nchm a great deal more quietly than Sir John Kotelcwala — te 
float Sino-American negotiations to settle the dispute over 
Formosa, But the mists of the cold war were by now thickening 
o^'er Bandung and initiatives of this sort were not getting any- 
where. After a few efforts had failed, Nehru invited Chou to 
a small lunch with General Romulo of the Phillippines and 
Prince Wan Wathiakon — “to introduce Chou to polite society” 
as die Prince put it — and a couple of days later promoted a 
similar lunch by the Indonesian Prime Minister. At the end of 
this meeting Chou made an unexpected announcement of 
China’s willingness to negotiate a Formosa settlement witli the 
USA. A grateful assembly of Afro-Asians, who had begun te 
fear that their much-heralded conference would end up with 
nothing to show for itself, heaved a sigh of relief. Then the 
United Stales made its orvn gift to Chou. It made a prompt 
statement on Chou’s offer which everyone at Bandung took to 
be a evu-t rejection. This gave the finishing touches to the pic- 
ture which Chou, ably helped by Nehni, had been painh'ng of 
himself: a reasonable and moderate person, much sinned 
against by Western imperialists. It is not at all surprising that 
by the time die conference ended it had become a personal 
triumph for Chou, the deb, while die chaperon receded into 
the background. 

In die summer folloxving Bandung Menon went to Peking, at 
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Mao’s invitation, and then round the world to discuss Formosa 
in London, Washington and Ottawa. Nothing came of the effort, 
probably the last to settle this dangerous issue, but it added 
to the volume of opinion which under Adlai Stevenson’s leader- 
sliip was growing up already in the USA on behalf of a settle- 
ment. Bilateral exchanges between India and China continued 
to ooze the Panchsheel spirit. 

But Nehru’s thirty-year old attachment to China was to turn 
sour very soon. When exactly Nehru began to apprehend 
danger is not very clear. Soon after the attack in 1962, it 
became privately known to many that a committee of Indian 
military and civilian officials was set up as early as 1951 or 1952 
to study possible defence roads along the border, an area in 
which communications had been neglected for generations. But 
some members of the committee insist to this day tliat Nehru 
scoffed at road ahgnments wliich were suggested wnth the 
danger from the north in mind ; only those roads were approved 
W’hich aimed at a generally opening up these remote areas to 
the rest of India. 

But even if one w'ere to go by public record, Nehru was con- 
cerned about this border from about 1954, the year in which die 
five principles w'ere enunciated, and w'orried about it from the 
end of 1958. A Government "White Paper show^ed in 1959 that 
Nehru took up the question of border demarcation in 1954, 
pointing out to Chou En-lai that some Chinese maps had showm 
a WTong border delineation. Chou’s reply, according to Nehru, 
was only that these w^ere old maps which Ore Communist gov- 
ernment had not had time to reinse. Nehru took up the question 
again in 1956, and according to an aide memoire Nehru WTOte 
on these talks, Chou accepted the McMahon Line as the frontier 
between the Indian State of Nefa and the Tibetan region of 
China. Wien the wrong delineation reappeared in some new 
Chinese maps in 1957, India w’as again told that Peking had 
not yet had the time to reiise the maps. 

;T was puzzled by this reply” Nehru records, but not for 
Chous reply in January 1959 brought it out into the 
^that behind the bland reassurances a dispute had been 
^ up. “As you are av'are”. Chou wrote, “the Malion 
tile product of the British policy of aggression against 
^ region of China — Juridically it cannot be considered 
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" legal.” In the meantime the Government of India discovered 
in 1958 that at the other extreme of the Sino-Indian border, 
in the Ladakh province of Kashmir, the Chinese in 1957 built 
a road across the Aksai Chin plateau which Indian maps showed 
clearly to be part of India. In 1958 India sent reconnaissance 
parties to this remote and desolate area to investigate ; one of 
tliem was captured by the Chinese. In reply to India’s protests 
the Chinese came up with a claim in this area also: the road 
they declared ran through Chinese territory only, which meant 
that they had laid a claim on the plateau. 

Thereafter events were to move very rapidly. China declared 
tliat it "absolutely does not recognise the so-called McMahon 
Line”, does not accept "India’s unilateral claim” on tlie disputed 
territory in Ladakh, holds India responsible for "trespassing and 
provocation” across tlie Tibetan frontier, and would hold India 
"fully responsible” for the consequences. On the one hand the 
war of speeches, letters and notes of protest continued, accom- 
panied on the Chinese side by the publication of successive 
maps which showed more and more of Indian territory as part 
of China — a Chinese map made public by the Government of 
India in the autumn of 1959 showed a Chinese claim on about 
40,000 square miles of Indian territory by this cartographic 
aggression- On the other hand with increasing clarity the threat 
assumed a military character. "Minor incidents” Nehru said in 
August 1959 had occurred over the preceding t^^^o or three years, 
but on August 25 a Chinese force more dian 200 strong intruded 
into India at Longfu, in Nefa and occupied an Indian post. In 
October Chinese troops entered 40 miles into Indian territory in 
Ladakh and killed nine members of an Indian patrol party ; 
ten Indians were captured. Uneasiness spread among kingdoms 
along India’s northern border which have a special relationship 
with India, and Nehru held out firm assurance of protection 
for them although it was not at all clear to many thinking 
Indians at that time whether India was in a position to meet 
these commitments. 

Two months later, following a visit to Bhutan and Nepal, 
Nehm firmed up the commitment still further. ‘Tvlay I repeat 
what we have already declared — ^any aggression against Bhutan 
and Nepal vail be considered by us as aggression on India. I 
know very well what this involves. It is a very grave respon- 
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Sibilily, but realising Oils itntl tbuikingilt bbfyAve; 
ago. Now I wnvnl to tepeiU it. not farAVttlorrma‘'‘i4*:yal!brt^ 
also beconsn of considerations of tiutiaV sobirSfy." T& sifitaliort^^ 
was to unfold iisc'if most adverstdy latnn Btit 
were immediately apparent. One, that as rnpscHy: h.yy.!'y?^ 
mounted ten years earlier, ultccbon for Chfna.tnmcddOidyyvii--;.. 
sion throughdul India. And hvo. {bere \v:i.s /Soatrr stt’pliminv^ 
among India's siorihoni ncighbonrs idready about India's tddlity., , 
to protect' them, and they began a prcK*e:ss ol ' diptomatigydiyy , 
cngagcnicnt from India's .special TC'SjjonsibJliiy tiy.vrfrdsvi];mxt-'- 
In some tcrriiarics the move was tdmost siirreptitious; in spine ' 
more open ; the Government of Ncp'al declared that it had; tip -; 
border dispute with China and apprehended no danger from . it. ; 

lY ■■ 

A broad and somcvvliat .simpliRed graplt, drawn in ibp perspi^j] 
live of tbe last two decades wonUl show that India’s relations ; 
with the smaller covinlrics, her ihlentst in and concern' for dhp ' 
; ;6ver1appihg:AfrO:Asian.ah'd norirhligitwl ; families, tttob ntj oppo-?! 
: ysilc 'd that of her relations Avitb the bigger powersij: 

• :dspcciaUy^^\^^^^^ Nebm’s imagination and emotions, 

: .as weii tis .self-interest, were cng.agcd by the connlrics ,\viucb \ 
p like India had just gained independence arid were striving' to ; 
protect it against the tensions of. the cold war. Tlicir natidhal|^h' 
and India's reinforced each other and became a strong. I’nfihonce 
upon Nehru’s foreign policy until China turned;, its prcssure 
upon India. He saw in this nationalism the springs; of their 
independence .as well as Oie best means of pfescn’ing it; and 
whoever saw the same things in it and as much, had Nehru 
on his side in international debate.. 

But from about 19.59 Nchni began to disengage himself from 
•their clionis for various reasons. He was repelled by the undisci- 
plined enthusiasm of some of the newer comUries espcci.ally 
those whom Soekarno flambor^ntly described as "(he newly 
_emerging forces”. Secondly, he felt, as at Belgrade, that it was / 
; more important to;. help bridge the gap between the Big Two - 
than :to turn' non-aligned conferences into recnifing grounds? 
for oh9:;side,;or the; other. Thirdly^ he decided that 'discretion? 
;;was;;thc better -pafbPf nationalism; not onlv should ho mi.m;: 
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his aiticism of the West, upon whom he would have to depend 
for help, but he should either prevent non-alignment from be- 
coming a Mnd of anti-Western game, which in any case the 
Chinese could play better tiian India, or else he should with- 
draw from the game as discreetly as he could. In the end the 
last is what happened most. 

Quite contrary was the movement of India's relations with 
llie Big Two. They began in a low key and impioved with 
time. Ardour at the start was inhibited by specific as well as 
general causes. The Communist attitude to India soon after 
her independence is reflected in the quotation from Stalin given 
at the start of this book: India was ready to be broken up from 
■witlrin, and its disintegration, not survival, was what most in- 
terested tire Commimists. Tliose were the days when Nehru 
used to be described in Soviet polemics as the running dog of 
imperialism. But this did not last longer than the first five years 
or so of Indian independence: by tliat time it became obvious 
in the first place tliat India was not a ripe plum ready to fall 
into the Communist lap, and in the second place that Indian 
policies, far from assisting Western imperialism in any shape 
or form were probably a very sound prophylactic against it. 
Proceeding from different sources and causes Indian foreign 
policy often produced the same effect upon certain jiroblems 
as Soviet policies. 

Then followed, in rapid succession, clear and open Soviet 
support for India on Kashmir and Goa, support for India's resent- 
ment against American military aid for Pakistan, encouragement 
for India's socialistic pattern of economy and for several major 
projects in the public sector (which the Americans fell a little 
self-conscious in supporting), arms aid and tliC MIG production 
projects which not only survived the Chinese attack upon India 
but in the light 6f that attack assumed much greater signific- 
ance ; their meaning was to become more reassiuing for India 
as the Sino-Soviet rift widened. 

In comparison, Indo-US relations have developed more halt- 
ingly and slowly, with mOre and sharper ups and dowris. But 
their net movement was distinctly forsvard. Until the eve of 
Indian independence,' the United States was very popular in 
India because of its support for the independence movement; 
despite the attraction Communism has for many, thej Soviet 
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Union was less popular' because of thb \uew:iiU^^^ 

In his first statement on foreign ' policy 

tlie Interim Government, Nehrii rated frieridshipjWith jthe UhiK v 
ed Kingdom and the Commonwealth, the United ^StateSi^m 
the Sov^et Union in that order. Certain things he found^d^ 
tasteful when he toured the United States in 1049 ; it is' possible, 
they, confirmed the impression he had, formed of;; 

; economic imperialism when he was a student -in Eur6pe.;; 'But;;j 
nothing had yet happened which would ^ve die United States ;; 
a lower priority in his thinking than the Sowet Union irirfact;;,' 
he was ^ more openly critical of many things Rusrianj e^eciallyr; 
thOcmethods of Communism, and with the Sovdet -Uhion^h^e ; ; 
had a real clash of national interests wliile with die U^nited ^ 
.Stales he had none. But a clash \rith the U.S.A. was not, long 
in coming, and when it came it was bitter: as his ]etters;td;;- 
the Indian representative on the Security Council showj India,; 
believed as early as . 1950 tiiat die United States was pufeng i 
pressure upon India ,%yith regiurd■to'Kl^hmifl^•. ■ -i- 

’■;:'tte ‘,pre^ure%wbuld;haye'. beeh,;l&s:,-offehsiye^^^ 
'rUSA;h'ad’ials6:,re'cd^ized,hyldch ;aU,tidiahs/^ whether drihot',;;, 
:diey obelieye ;:dia,t,::a;;:plebis^ have been held, diat •' 

.;K^hhiir ,'iiad legally acceded to India and Pakistan’s attack 
upon it, admitted by Pakistan, was aggression. Since the USA 
■ did; not take this view even at a time when it had no pact obli- 
gations towards Pakistan, Indian opinion could think of only 
two reasons for American pressure ; each aggravated Indian 
feelings. One was that this was retahadom against the stand 
India had taken with regard to Korea,' the other that an open- 
ing was being sought in a strategic area of Central Asia, as 
part of what die UN Secretary-General, in connection ivith 
Korea, had already described as "the world-wide antagonism 
behyeen the Soviet Union and the United States”. 

From that, time omrards India’s relations with the USA never 
quite escaped the net of India's embroilment with Pakistan; 
:j\\here,Kashmir left off mib'tary pacts took up. On some of his 
wisitsjto New Delhi DuUes gave assurances which, if the climate ' 
yhad been more :helpful, mi^t have alleiiated the suspicions. 

;; a little. Apart from .assurance given in private somewhat earh'er,'i 

ISee p. 90.!;’ 
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lie said in public in MarcliiilGDS , that ^tlie United 
vpbtHtahenCanylyppsitionrdn-K wanted 

/::fo;;se,c?.a,peacefxU;ie^ aid to Pakistan he was 

f sdlh indie v ' pyery confidence on the 

^■^jmbofidhdid; tbat^ffiCTb iiwn^ of these armaments in 

panyAaggressiyelway;^^^^ knows that if that 

J.phduldlhappen,;; there ;a its good rela- 

’ ;,tidns .with dhe Unit^^^^^ under the United Nations 

Cliarfer; the;.ySA; wOiild.'Sii^^ if she became a victim 

of any/armed .aggreision^y But axiart fro the assurance proving 
less than {p; pece?by;paper in 1965 when these arms were so 
used/ die Sch'rhate tnvM far from being helpful. 

Indian thinking had barely got adjusted to US views on 
:-lCadimir when tlbulles Agave .implicit support to Portugal over 
.:-Goa,;;or at least eveiydnejin India took him to have given this 
; supp6y;;when' he:d,^^^ of Portugal Far Eastern 

APrpwhcesA^^ : -j, A' 

’ A:. lioweyer, apart from particular disagreements about Goa 
Aand. Kashmir and military aid to Paldstan — or Korea and 
- Vietnam: and the crises over the Suez canal and Hungary, three 
Aillustrafions of India’s conduct of foreign policy which are dis- 
"/cussed, a litde later' — a much wider , and basic divergence was 
/ growing up between Nehra and Dulles about their respective 
; ihteipretations of the world situations and what needed to be 
■ done: about it. . 

Upon the minds of those whom he met in New Delhi, ^Dulles 
deft the impression that he was an earnest, sincere and very 
dedicated person who had come to a wnrong judgment, about: 

situation and its requirements because he had viewed 
if in European terms only. He had only to acquire the feel of , 
:Asia,> i thought, and the, divergence behveen . his ; arid 
Nehru’s.wiervpoints would narrow. And t\yice, after liis tour of 
soudlem; -Asia, ' Dulles said things which ..supppr ted tliis hope.;* 
In the sumrueu clf 1953 he said the United States/'shpuld disc^^ 
the appearance;: of -giying: any, support to ; .''VoIonialismV'm ; the / 
. : Middle East' i and VAsia,: .and /he • regfetfed , that,; US;; policy"^ . 

■ /become /'uririecessanly rambigubife’^’ 

; i that : America Was;:^ihg;:to;pres^e^^^^^^ ;restorb:Ahe,:bldf cblrinial ; 

'Scerpp. 265-76. 
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interests of France and Britain. He corroborated that "most of 
the peoples of Middle East and Southern Asia were deeply 
suspicicus” of the colonial powers, a suspicion W'hich he said 
also e.vtended to the USA because of her association wth Britain 
and France in Nato. After this particular tour through the 
Middle East he even appeared to have acquired a healthy 
scepticism about what others had believed to be- his panacea 
for everything, a collective securitj' pact. He said he had fomid 
only "a vague desire” for such a pact in the Middle East, which 
he added could not be “imposed” upon the area by tlie Western 
Powers. 

After another tour of Asia, in the spring of 1956, he said: 
“We need to be aware of how proud the peoples of Asia are 
to be free of foreign domination, and how sensitive they are to 
any hint of encroachments from without. Also, let us remember 
that while we think first of the danger that stems from inter- 
national commimism, many of tliem think first of possible en- 
croachments from the West, for that is the rule they have 
actually known at first-hand .... But none of the leaders is 
blind to the dangers of Communism.” 

Tiiese were not very different from the public statements of 
Nehni But so marked vras the contrast of tlie actions which 
accompanied them diat frustrated hope added poison to the 
discord, as it always does After the statement about colonial- 
ism came the support for Portugal about Goa, and after tlie 
one about "encroacliments from the West” came die Baghdad 
Pact. The Seato pact follow'ed so soon after the desire was 
expressed to cleanse the United States of die taint of associa- 
tion wnth former colonialisms in the area that it led people 
to suspect that the purpose of the expression wms only to under- 
mine the position of Britain and France and strengthen 
America’s. But whatever the compulsions upon his policy or 
the contradictions between xvhat he said and did, the' distance 
between Washington and New Deilii became greater 

When the British Foreign Secretary invited the five “Colombo 
Plan” countries— ^he first international organization for econo- 
mic cooperation in southern Asia— India, Burma and Indonesia 
offered .such flat opposition that Ceylon, which appeared otlier- 
\vise inclined, decided not to go to the Manila conference where 
Scato was bora. Pakistan agreed to go, and later decided to 
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join; but ibat, in later years, conhibuted more coinplications 
J^tbaiivstability; mithis»area;v>^^^^ that Seato “was likely 

;;to VcIi^ngo thefw^^ peace that the Genev'a con- 

?>ferehce;:(phv:to by its decisions”. After 

; dh‘<?.3Ba^idad ' Backed sweepingly: “It is our firm 

■/conyiction;;thh 'dheseydwd tre^^^ and similar military pacts 
'■' do dpt.-dddytO/^ regions in the interests 

<=df ' wlnclldhey to have been devised.” 

-The Seato ;,(3puncihi after it had been in existence for 

two years, that: "Go tactics were placing increasing 

reliance Upon methods of economic and political infiltration 

STHe G this shift to collective security arrange- 

t' mehts”; But it had 'a Nehru’s contention — ^not borae 

yi put By: the^eyeiits of 1962 t^ again confirmed tliereafter — 
y::th'afcythe greater threat of Communism was precisely this infil- 
b^adphV yguinst which he believed military pacts widi a foreign 
y pbwer to be worse than ineffective; by weakening the sense of. 
N national identification and mixing it up nodi imported symbols 
' of power they only made the soil more fertile for infiltration and 
■ -Subversion. It was almost a decade later that this diought be- 
,, came an ingredient in American policies as well. 

■ ; ':But in the meantime some relief in the pressure of discords 
. ■ in Ihdo-US relations came from quite unexpected quarters. Tlie 
Anglo-French misadventure over the Suez, and the overlapjiing 
brutal event of the Russian intervention in Hungary in the fall 
of 1956 contributed, each in its owm way, to a better under- 
standing of each other by India and the USA. On the Suez 
issue Irfdia and the United States found each other on the 
same side in many UN votes, with Britain and France on tive 
opposite side ; this was the kind of American dissociation from 
the former colonial powers which many Asian countries would 
have liked to see much earlier. On the other hand the suppres- 
sion of the rebelh’on in Hnngar)' caused bitter disillusionment 
; with Soviet professions, among many people- in India ;: Nehru 
V himself, after: initjai- hesitations the reasons for which, are': eXg- 
. mined later,' said harsher things -about , the Soviet Union on this 
,• than on any other'iissueiviy.rJi' V ':y 'y 

Against this baclcground:Avhen"Nehni -ivent hgain, to the US.A, 

’ See pp}/269^7Q. ' 
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at the end of 1056, lie said some- of the most coinpltmcntarv' * 
things abont Americans tliat an Indian sOitesman has oyer said; 
certainly the contrast svilh his Own coiinncnts during earlier 
xlsils to the USA was olnious and inslmclive. He found in the , 
USA more “nnderslandmg and appreciation^ of non-aligtimi^nt 
than in the past, and Miflicicnl sympathy for Egypt lor lum to 
say: "During this period of xinsiety and distress the USA lias 
added greatly to its prestige by upholding worthily the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United N'ations'.'* About Indo-US , 
relations in particular he said*. “No Indian can forget that in 
the days of our straggle for freedom wc received from (the 
USA) a full measure of svmpathy and .support. Our two Er- 
puhhes share a common faith in democratic insfitnUonS and the 
democratic wav of li'^e and arc dedicated to die cause of peace 
and freedom. We msh to learn from you and we plead for" 
your friendship, cooperation and svanpalliy in the great tash 
that we have undertaken in our owd country.” Similar views 
during his first visit, in 1949, might have nipped many subse- 
quent misunderstandings in die bud. Even at dvis stage, however, 
they laid a foundation, and not a ye,ir too soon, upon which 
more could be built in the course of lime. Strains did not dis- 
appear from Indo-US relations, not a bit ; since then as much 
as before, they have erupted into hot disagreement at the slight- 
est proiocation But at least theie was some cordially to record 
alongside the discord, and in times unclouded by anger it was 
possible for die two countries to see that their real interests 
.ran parallel to each odier, not across. 

At the end of 1939 Eisenhower visited Pakistan, the first 
American head of state to do so. But die reaction in India was 
far from adverse : on the other hand it was noted with some 
relief that in the joint statement he issued wnth A>Db at die 
end of this visit, the only reference to Kashmir, a heavily veiled 
one at that, w as sucli that no once in India could possibly take 
exception to it. His arrival in New Delhi on December 9 was 
a memorable occasion for him and New Delhi he was given 
the biggest reception India had seen At the end of his visit 
he described it as "one of the mosmg expenences of my Me” 
and he added he was leaving India “with the ivarmest and 
friendliest feelings for this great coimby”. Friendliness oozed 
from everything he and Nehru said to each other or jointly to 
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the world. 

For his successor, President Kennedy, Indians had con- 
spicuously frihndly and affectionate leelings; liis death caused 
n genuine and widespread sense of loss. Self-interest played, 
ns it should, an even stronger part than affection. Widi 
the volume of economic aid expanding die way it was, and the 
Chinese stepping up their attacks, it was inevitable that Indo- 
US iclvitions should become as close as they did in the decade 
of the sixties. More surprising was the persistence of imtants. 

Like the United States, the Soviet Union too had supported 
'India's^ demand for independence in the course of the forties. 
But Moscow loo was not able to milk much credit out of it, 
and during the first five years of Indi.a’s independence there was 
a deep chill in Indo-Soviet leladons. But heic die analogy ends 
and differences of deeper significance begin. The chill mostly 
affected those who understood the nature of international Com- 
munism in those days, who could place the Communist rebellion 
in Telengana in the context of Stalin’s piedictions about the 
disintegration of India. There was no popular indignation 
against die Soviet Union as there was against die United States 
' at that time and on several occasions later. Tlie reason for the 
difference is not that if you scratch an Indian you unll find a 
Communist underneath, as many Americans used to be only 
loo' ready to believe at one time, or that — though there is some 
truth in this — ^the Indian leadership shielded Soviet sins from 
Indian eyes. The reasons are quite different ; some the United 
Slates could not have helped, because they were rooted in his- 
tory ; some it could have helped but did not. 

As even Dulles perceived though only for a time, colonialism 
is a greater sin in Indian eyes than Communism, and the Soviet 
Union had the image of being anti-colonial. "ViTiat it had done 
in Eastern Europe was not such an emotional reality in Indian 
eyes as what die colonial powers had done in India and the 
neighbourhood. The Soviet Union could be counted against 
these powers ; the United Stales could not be. The Soviet 
Union identified itself with India’s national positions on Kashmir 
and Goa while the USA did not ; this is what Washington could 
have helped but did not. The Soviet Union reaped an enormous 
harvest of Indian goodsrill from this, much bigger than it could 
have only from support for India’s socialistic pretensions and 
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; :the gciieral $5milarily; heUvden its appronc^ aptl.ltKifa's to many 
. inlcmational- problems. 

■ - Bcc.aiisc of,; llicso factom/.plipser bmbUnra^ loo 

:obr’jou.s- to be stressed, relaHons bVtwccn 'tlie SoyJetclJ and 
India escalated rapidly from the chiH; of .thftv.barlfeTdti^^^^ 
.Oie/extradrdinarj' \varmlh that has marhcd>d>em 5 fpr> 

.tch/'S'cars^r^bis didn^ prevent Nehru frobiycMivOfing gen 
yeprob{,\yhcn.thc' 0 ccasion called for it. Ih'thc sdmmer Of 19^ 
y ^when' ’llie / Soviet Union accorded - Ihm 5 dic.5:uricomniori 
v 'of Arranging a rally aliendcd by 100,000 ‘ pcoptp.jfqf ; Ip™ '1^:' 

only non-Commnnist visitor to be given this' oppor-: 
: tbmt>v,tjll that, time— he said by innuendo u'hat twnid not hm'p; 
yUeen ' lost Upon the Russians; “We did not tmderstahd : some; 
';y of . 'hhc . developments in your country, j^ist a.s . yon ■ihighf;^^ 

.' "have understood much that we did”— ihiis di^osmg . dff .som^e .: 
. of the epithets used about him once in CpmmimisUpblemi 
by, learning cannot. be iruithiVviC It'is irnpbsed ;ffOm Outs^^ 
;’3nd;lhci'efore;lhere;:ihust :bey"ndpmteffcrehce: w 
f andyrip. attempt' at ;:.ddmiuatldh.”;;lhdu^r; Ia(e\ by 53;, 

5; his : cdodemnaUoh ' bf , iRusSahyihtfe^^^ . in; :Hrvn^r>y::\yhcn^ 

5'camej /r\4s .:,uiVaml|i^ous.f^ to^the UN-VpeheralJ; 

:;;'Xssembly,ua5l960 :he;W critical of Khrusliclxev’s' di'afi; 

tribps i.agauist' dv^ NaHons had worked. When 

, 5,5 iheySdvict . Union resumed nuclear tests, Nehru diclared at the 
.:fNbn-aligned Conference at Belgrade “this decision make.s the 
i'bitiiatio.ri mud\ more dangerous. Therefore I regret it deeply, 
V-ljecause it may well lead to other countries also starting tests”. 

Riit. ori the xvhole the texture of Indo-Sowet relations has been- 
C: determined more by the agreements and similarities between 
; ; the two countries tlian by disagreements or discordance in their 
overall approach to international affairs. 

, V .'.4 

Out of these three different relationships, udth China, the bigger^ 
powers and tlic non-aligned, Nehru wove some speciGc deci-;' 
sions. Wliich thread contributed more depended upon the ' cir- > 
cumstances of each case, and the dominant thread ; of i course,;-: 

^ See p. 268 . • : 
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always \vas Ms o^^'n view of India’s enlightened self-interest. 
But the 'interplay between the three was continuous. He spoke 
up for Asian and African countries with a voice which attracted 
some attention in the world ; therefore these countries began 
to cluster around him. But the world payed him lieed because 
he spoke on behalf of a growang group of countries. CMna 
heard him as a person who understood the Western powers ; 
the latter because he was for some years their only non-Com- 
munist window on China, Between die Big Powers also he 
was an alternative line of communication. From this resulted, 
as it was itself the result of, some of his influence with die non- 
aligned countries. The triangular interplay, while it lasted, was 
a novel landmark on the world’s diplomatic landscape, an 
Indian contribution designed by Nehru. 

Nehru started the chain of interactions when he called the 
first two conferences which made the post-war Asian countries 
aware of each odier and the world of diem ; diey also extended 
the appeal of die Asian sentiment to include the Arab Middle 
East. The conferences themselves could not have been more 
dissimilar. The first, the Asian Relations Conference held in 
March 1947, was attended mosdy by countries which, like India, 
had yet to achieve dieir freedom. The conference was more 
like the convention of a colourful and somewhat romanticised 
movement, and die speeches and the setting — a historic expanse 
in New Delhi overlooked by an ancient fort — ^were suited to 
die mood. No decisions were taken and none were expected ; 
only the sapplings of a promising sentiment were planted. 

The second, held two years later, was a very business-like 
affair. The meetings, held in the chamber of the Council of 
Slates, India’s house of elders in New Delhi, were models of 
efficiency and dispatch ; die decOnim could put many a UN 
General Assembly session to shame. Most of the discussions 
were in camera but the opening and closing plenarj' sessions 
were not, and they were a most impressive Asian debut in 
international concerts. Nearly all the independent Asian and 
Arab countries were present. The agenda was specific — the 
Dutch refusal to quit Indonesia — and so were the recommen- 
dations, both to the Security Council and to the participating 
countries in case the Council could not act. Indonesia would 
probably have won its independence in any case. But the con- 
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ference gave a strong push to events and the .pride - in to 
\ v^ iustified when Soekamo, inauguratihg the Bandimg 
ence in 1955, said the meeting in New DeM;whs:ra:2^orimiS ;- 
moment in our nafioPai history. Never before in the history of | 
mankind had such a sohdarity of Asian and African rpepples v 
been showm for the rescue of a fellow Asian nation , in danger”'.; 
A thhd of the UN members were there, representing : hetween ^ 
them nearly half of humanity. But what is' more'imporiaiit.'.ar 
base was made upon which &e Asian- Ara\> and later ihe. ^^U' ; 
Asian group at Ae United Nations could stand ms an entity .; 
. which no one could ignore. For Nehru also this became ’ .an 
added source of strength for tire initiatives he was to take sooti 
about Korea and then a chain of other issues. ' V,!. 

For about five years after the trouble started in Korea, Indian, 
attitude was that of a disinterested observer — sympathetic, to 
Korea but helpless and not wtishing to get involved.. India was - 
aware,- because United States Secretary of State, Dean Achiesrar 
hadi said it, .tiiat tlie Government .of South ' Korea was unsUpportT'; 

ed by the people ; would'cplla^se^.TOthlnivvo, or; three'm 

; witiioiit ;theB Aiheficans :mupi^ori^.'<As 'Ghkirman of the ';U.N: i 
;Cominissioh .for Kofbahlndia repeated its demand, despite -re^ 
bufis'by the Nortli, that it should be given facilities to go in and 
'.investigate whetiier the Soviet Union wms evading the U.N. 
rROsblution requiring withdrawal of ail foreign troops. But basi- 
hally, India’s view', as summed up by Nehru in the siunmer of 
1950, .was that though India did not approve of much that was 
-happening in North and South Korea she did not think it her 
; business "to interfere or interx'ene in any way. The fate of 
' both 'these countries w'as tied up with larger problems and 
depended upon tlie solution of these”. 

Mdieri the invasion of South Korea occurred j Nehru did not 
heritate to call a spade a spade. In July 1950, he publicly stated 
tliat ‘well planned invasion and aggression” on South Korea 
by the North had occurred. He also said clearly where he 
thought the duty Of the United Nations lay. ‘If aggression w’as 
allowed to be successful”, he said, “the entire structure of the 
United Nations would have inevitably collapsed and large-sciile 
.■..War resulted. If aggression takes place and the aggressor ignores 
' United Nations, tiien only two choices are left; eitlier, thd - 
, TJ.nited condemn that aggressor and should try; 
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ib' put: ;pr:.it ;slipi^<J borne to ; tiie . conclusion that 

ib.ha^ ceased ' to be for peace and leave 
;ihe; decision; of.', ahy.;V^spute:tb^^^^>^^ So long as the United 

Nations :comrnahd> U&gely/- OT by the United States, 

confined itself jto epdihg^^ by pushing the northern 

forces back ,tO; the. G8th^paijaUel, :fo^ United Nations had India’s 
:nibral:Xthbugh;not’imilitary) :support. Once tliis task was over, 
howeyer, ‘ Ihdia’s concern was much more that the war should 
be, brought; to. an end. than that either side should try out its 
global purposes at the expense of Korea, 
i ' / India was one of the few major members of the UN which 
had, diplOmatic:relations uath China, and it succeeded in obtain- 
ing an understanding; of the Chinese mind on the conditions 
for a- cease-fire 'in Korea. Some of the conditions stipulated by 
..China involved a settlement of long-term issues to China’s satis- 
faction,; but these India side-stepped. Instead, dirough its in- 
.fluehce with .Asian and Arab members, India sponsored a 12- 
nadon resolution at the U.N. seeking to set up a committee 
>vhicli would consult China and arrange discussions for a settle- 
ment. The resolution was supported by Britain but, on account 
,of die U.SiA.’s opposition, rejected. On the other hand, in spite 
.of :;initial opposition Britain went along with a US resolution 
hamihg. China, die .aggressor, to .which Nehni was strongly 
Opposed;; he believed this would hinder a settlement and die 
danger of a , major conflagration ivould persist. . 

The Soviet Union, of course, was also opposed to condemna- 
tion of China. Thus India’s position began to diverge from die 
USA’s and to resemble the Soviet Union’s. Another step, follow- 
ed when Nehru wrote to both Stalin and Acheson urging the 
■admission of China and the return of the Sowet Union to the 
United Nations so that Big Power efforts to end the war should 
be stepped; up.; to tiiis he received a much wanner response 
from .Stalin , than Acheson., India.deplored that instead of taking 
this promising road tovvards a setdemenb the United States 
was insisting on. branding^^Ghina as aggressor. After the brand- 
ing resolution had been ; adopted, ^Nehm’s differences .wnth the 
USA became still more pronounced; He regretted that “there is 
still a tendency ■ sometimes ; to / treat, the great ; nations .-of ; Asia 
/ in the old way. Yetj. a majorTact:^ age.is The bmCrgence ; • ' 

; .of ; this^ new Asia. .This ' must.'be /reCo^ised if 
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realistically with the world of today”. He deplored that 
USA and the UN had ignored a warning againSt a crossing or 
the 88th parallel which the Indian Ambassador in Peking had 
transmitted tlirough New Delhi, just as they had ignored an 
earlier impression he had conveyed that “die People’s Govern- 
ment of China is eager to have negotiations for a setdement 
of die Korean and other problems of the Far East”. As a result 
a chance of bringing about Korea’s unity Was lost. 

‘India’s involvement in Indo-China is a more complicated 
dieme: for one diing, far from being over, the story is stilL 
riding towards ends which no one can yet see; second, the 
USA’s own position has shifted a great deal, and it would pro- 
bably accept today what India once worked for, if only it were 
available Its main ingredient, stated by Nehru in April 1954, 
was that “The conflict in Indo-China is in origins and essential 
character a movement of resistance to colonialism”. He was 
aware that the Vietminh were Communists and stated so. But 
to that he attached less importance than to liis belief diat they 
were not anybody’s stooges. A united 'Vietnam could, in his 
view, be an eastern Yugoslavia, Communist but no cat’s paw 
for either Moscow or Peking; to help it remain so he would 
have wanted the Big Powers to abjure interference in the area. 
Hence the plan India piesenled to the Geneva Conference: an 
immediate cease-fiie ; termination of French sovereignty ; direct 
negotiations for this between die parties immediately and prin- 
cipally concerned ; an agreement behveen the United States, 
the So\iet Union, Britain and China, supported by a United 
Nations convention, guaranteeing that there would be no inter- 
ference by anyone in the internal affairs of Indo-China. 

India had reason to be satisfied vrith herself when in July 
1951 the Geneva Conference produced an agreement rather 
similar to this position ; her representative, Krishna Menon, 
though virtually a gate-crasher at the conference, had played 
an energetic and constructive part in helping the agreement 
to evolve Tlie declaration signed by the eight nations at the 
conference, including all tlie Big Five, welcomed the prospect 
of “full independence and sovereigntv” for the Indo-China 
states , the cessation of hostilities ; the prohibition of “the intro- 
duction into Vietnam of foreign troops and military personnel, 
■as Well as of all lands of arms and ammunition” ; die assurance 
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; : tliat; "the seltlemciil of ; tiie jpolitieal problems” for which the 
declaration had cleared UiOAvayvw be "effected on the basis 
: of respect dor dhd ;pfihciplcs, of; independence, unity and teni- 
Gtorial' inlegfity”,' dhd, "shall pennit die Vietnamese people to 
.enjoy the fundamental freedom guaranteed by democratic 
dnstitutiohs, established as a result of free general elections by 
••:!;pcret:>ba1Iot’'.G ,v :: - : : 

.' Today it appears to be a reasonable guess that most Ameri- 
cans would be willing to support this declaration as the basis 
for ending the. Vietnam war if Hanoi and Peking would do so 
. too.' But in the summer of 1954, Washington gave the declara- 
. ;tiOn . a grudging w’elcomc while Moscow, Peking, Hanoi and 
New Delhi (along with London and most parties in Paris) gave 
it'a more whole-hearted one. Whatever the reasons for the first 
dlirco to be glad, India w>as because it meant that an indepen- 
dent aiid united Vietnam, its gov'emment formed after free 
.elections, would be able now to take its place among the nations. 
In the USA on the other hand, Dulles said three days after the 
declaration: "The important thing from now on is not to mourn 
die past, but to seize the future opportunity to prevent the loss 
of North Vietnam from leading to the extension of Communism 
tlrroughout South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific.” India 
did not consider tliat North Vietnam had been lost to anyone ; 
it had been only recovered by the people of Vietnam who had 
been given a guarantee that tliere would be no interference in 
tlieir intemal affairs. Even less w’as India in agreement with 
the next part of what Dulles said : "Arrangements for collective 
defence need to be made in advance of aggression, not after it 
is under w^ay. We believe diat it will be practical to bring about 
collective aiTangemenls to promote the security of the free 
peoples of South-East Asia. Prompt steps will be taken in this 
direcb'on.” This is what led immediately afterwards to Seato, 
which Nehru greatly deplored (Moscow kept him company) 
and which became a wedge of growing dimensions between the 
United States and India. 
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THE SECOND TWILIGHT- ; 

THE CHINESE ATTACK 

;SiNO-lNDL\N relations were quiet in 1960 and 1961, comp^ed ■ : 
.with wdiat were to follow soon. The.exchange.of not^ condnued.. ; 
to be.furious, public accusations were worse, the revolt in Lhasa 
in -March. .1959 added its own . complications, with the Chinese , ,; 
accusing India of complicity. But on the ground there ivere; 
Lordly any clashes. In. a last minute summit, Nehru and Chou- 
' .Ehrlai met in April 1960. The two speeches at the airport 
'•■reception were friendly, on both sides marked by a little; sadness 
but no anger. Chou met almost die whole Indian cabinet .by 
' turns^ the final communique recorded no agreement. not ; 
:,.,..even progress to'^yards. any. AH. that the summit produced was 
. summit;;, it wvas, decided: that of officials ,;of the 
; t\yo: counhies ^ meet arid examine die rival claims. Chou 
. .made^ a vriry , reasOT offer diat pending a settle- 

rrient both sides shovild keep to "the line of actual control”. 

.- But as die; coming months were to show, this phrase was a 
:trap, The officials held a series of meetings but when the report 
. c^e , out . the gulf between die two sides w'as appalhng to see. 

Chirih, had, not only laid claim to 50,000 square miles of Indian 
; -temtoiy .arid occupied 12,000 square miles of it by force and 
rV stea^ by very clear implication, dedined to re- 

■ "cognize; Kashmir’s accession to India and India’s special rela- 
; rtionship with Sikkim and Bhutan. 

was the -widest disagreement about each others creden- 
: dais in the first place. The Indian account of the talks says: 
■The, Indian side furnished a vast and varied amount of material 
and fully established that the long traditional boundary of over 
2,400 miles shown on current Indian maps was clear and precise, 
conformed to. unchanging natural features, had support in tradi- 
tion and custom as well as in the exercise of administrative 
lurisdiction .right, up to 1959, had been recognised for centuries 
■and had been .confirmed in agreements. On the other hand the 
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Chinese side provided evidence which was scanty, imprecise, 
-of very recent date, and entirely inconsistent in facts and argu- 
ments. . . . The Indian side also demonstrated that the boundary 
shown by them lay along die main watershed in the region and 
was the natural dividing line between the two countries. In 
sharp contrast, the Chinese alignment followed no natural fea- 
tures at all. ''\’l'1iere alignments coincide it is along the Hima- 
layan watershed line, but when the hvo alignments differ it is 
because the Chinese alignment arbitrarily swings weshvards and 
southwards — away from the watershed line and always towards 
India, never towards Tibet ” 

Disagreements over individual sectors were as marked and 
it became obvious that this method of discussion would not 
■produce an agreement, and many openings for discussions of 
another kind were lost before and after the fighting began. In 
March 1962, Nehru urged China to create die conditions for 
negotiations by vacating the areas it had occupied since 1957, 
because he said tliat though India was willing to negotiate she 
could not do so while the disputed territorj' continued to be 
•under China’s fordhie or surreptitous occupation. China reject- 
ed this because, it said, tliis meant vacating territory which it 
believed to be its oum. In May Nehru offered that each side 
should M'ithdraw from territory claimed by the other, so that 
the disputed area should become a no-man’s land while talks 
proceeded, and in the meantime China could have continued 
use of the road it had surreptitously built across Aksai Chin 
in Ladakh. But in June India found that China had further 
extended her encroachment in this area. In July the Chinese 
surrounded an Indian military post which was ten miles on 
-the Indian side of the border claimed by China. In August 
China proposed that discussions should start witliout "pre-con- 
ditions” and India replied that "discussions cannot start unless 
the sfaUis quo on the boundary in this region (Ladakh) which 
has been altered by force since 1957 is restored and the current 
tensions are removed”. ^ 

In September Peking came np with the suggestion dial the 
armed forces of both sides should withdraw 20 kilometers along 
the entire front “in order to ease tension”. But India found this 
'Unacceptable because "it leaves the aggressor (the first time 
India used this word for China) in ^possession of the fruits of 
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liis aggression”; But: India /offered negotiations' :v t6'i6eBne,; m& 

sures to restore the irffl/tis" <]fHp”;../Most of^yiis discussioti' W 

about the western 'sector,- or /Ladakh/biitlU.'tiie .autUinncit /abo 

invaded tiie eastern sector, in'-NEFA ntid' tile .pattern w^ identir 
cal. In September; and October a succession of, serious- border 
encroachments occurred, the first on September/S;; On October 
Ip/'Iiidia proposed that both sides should return ;to the .positions 
, Aey held before September 8 and then; negotiate. ; But , on /Octo-; 
;/ber the massive Chinese invasion of /NEFA' started. V 

- Certain Indian pronouncements; of this period were to, sounds 
in the light of subsequent everib, verj' odd indeed;; There ;wM 
siich a ring of self-assurance in them about India’s ability to 
, defend herself that when the^ fighting took a drastically different, 
course Nehru confessed "we have been hving in aHvorld ;df 
. :'make-believe and relied too much upon plans .jitiade /in'/ map 
rooms”. At the end of 1960, when Members „ of . Parliament, 
hitherto, only angry about the iiiipJunityAvith/wluch ’the ChineS^^ 

• colild .violate the frontiers,,;becainp.; an:douS;about7the; state ;;of 
/.India’s, defences,. Nehru;,daiihed,;lh'at/"atho.;fibe;;^^^^^ 

'<lenc6 [have four ’;defeti^'forces.be&^ 

•:]Fetde^ and Vwddi' a; back^buhd;pP '^eater dhdusbial product 
. ''ihlthdebuhtry td.B Krishna Menon added, 

.-"the' xhoralemf oW forces been higher”; incursions 
' .were now 'impossiblei/he tb^^ in April. Five months 

before . the Onslaughti^^ said the Chinese were getting 

; / ‘peAOib'arid apptehens^^^ at our growing strength”. The reason 
,;-\v4y India, was^^,M them out was that “important 

;;(;chahges wCrA in China”; her serious food problem 

:;A'®^S?d.phya;f^ In May he w'ent further; the position on 
, . ae.Bprder to India and is growing more 

■ ^hd ropr^ advapta^ But anxiety, and along with that some 
: OTe^onrible: cl^ continued to mount in tiie country. An 
' ;M? .:sb0uted at , ^e Prime Minister during a debate in the Lok 
: :Sabha; ‘Aou i%e siOT country to the Chinese.” DarA 

Tumours.^^^g^ about Krishna Menon and about the 

A^=^te of the; c^y :fbr^uch some of his policies were blamed,^ 
-,;/-.^9 that, when, the, Chinese smashed their way into NEFA “the 
demana/fbr -his removal. became irresistible . ; 

The Chinese attack had the power of an avalanche; Th^yi: 
. struck.^tibo^::ends Of the border^ in areas about. 1,000 
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i otifOetober;, 20, W ' inortars, mountain 

; j gnns'ihhdj.tmore ;^deadlyi;‘than“ ffieir Avillingness ' to lose 
:A. tliousandsXo^^^^^^ in tlifeiiuinan ' they had perfected 

; ’ ih ■E6tea;:\Their>16sse^-^w^^ five to one but their 

' Vninfibers iriexhaustiblei' Eyen; at least they were 

::->n6t ;iiTesis.tible.;i:hio^^ had claimed tliey cap- 

;B&ifed'very iguichly^ about 14,000’ ;s^ miles and at points up to 

' fifty miles: vvest\yardS;^b had built across Aksai 

^Vdhm J BhtLbeybhd Vthat^^ although their attacks 

:; ;6h, Indian ; p^ Chushul, the highest airfield in 

y tire vTOrld; w^ heavy. But in NEFA they rolled 

:y-as;tlipugh riodiihg could stop them. All Indian forward positions 
i jwere bvenrun . ip the 'first the Chinese threw in 

a the main Indian posts at Tawang. 

: 'Affe\y dayst Ml lured the retreating Indians fonX'ard again, but 
•r^that 'bhly made their casualties higher^^ the debacle bigger.: 

■ During tire' pause the Chinese improved their communications,, 

. '‘brdught’iip more fire-power, regrouped, and with three divisions 
: ^launched a two-pronged offensive which at one end captured 
/Waiong, a major Indian position covering the oilfields at Digboi, 
y and at the other covered almost 100 miles in tlrree days, frontally 
^ 'assaulted prepared Indian positions on a strategic pass, out- 
: • flanked .them with anodier swiftly moving force and trapped 
■ the' best part of the Indian forces in NEFA. Indian positions 
. were falling so swiftly that the whole of Assam could have been 
. cut off within a few days at the narrow neck lying between 
: ,: East Pakistan and Sikkim which joins the State to eastern India, 
as suddenly as they had started it, the Chinese called off 
their: offensive On November 21, and announced plans for an 
immediate withdrawal to positions 20 kilometers ’ behind (that 
is bh -their own side) of "the line of actual control as . it existed ' 
between ' India and China on November 7, 1959”. (This is a 
phrase they had used in one of their earlier notes also, pro- 
posing that/bbtlf sides Avithdraw 20 kiloiheters behind this' line, ■ 
Since Ihdia waS: pfepared to negotiate if :‘ both .sides withdrew , 
. .to the positions '.held "bn/SejiternberTj .1962, the .Chinese offer' 
appeared to be a geheroiis' bhe, -But when hbe hotes wef e ekay,; 
mined further it turned but' thatVafccbrdihg 'to the Chinese Inter- ; ' . 
:;;,i)Tetation the line they’yh6hb'blled”^'5n;yNoycraber; 1959(. >vas:^ : 
a;:; different from thhir extrehie''ime(bf.:cIaims,;.The impIicaboh.\Vas':y 
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that they would retain most df thteir new^gdans'well^^'^ 

Aksai Chin road in Ladaldi^/whicfi they .have ddn'e,.Ayhile.^ 
MEFA they would wilhdra\v, behind the - McMahph^]L.inp-^wi 
a few exceptions — ^because they were walling to; rera^ 
though they considered it illegal.) 

Why did tlicy announce the cease-fire and withdrasval?. This 
question is tied up with why they attacked; itt/thE fibtNjlac^^^^^^ 
and that in turn is wTapped up in myster}' ; the outcome 
fighting is .strikingly clear but, its cxiuses and course are 
very largely, a riddle. However, .some speculative ansWcrsj'caiic 
be tried out, in the light of such facts, preceding and fqlloiying ; 
the fighting, which are undisputed or about which sorne :.of 
those directly concerned svith the fighting have lately, written.;. 
Neither speculation nor facts leave any room for doubting; 
that some of the responsibility is clearly India’s. The oppositipn- 
clamour which confronted Nehru is well knoum, and equally 
well known is his habit of yielding, to clamour when ylie, could' 
not divert it. Left to his ;Orra Judgment he might hayP decided; 

■ .to swallow Chinese >proyocatioiis.;'6n .the bordori :But, when'^he 
iwas faced vvith;.airjntergely.ydfcal-,,demand^fo^^^ 

;gaye fa. . ■Lt-C6tieral JCauL A\^b wasiG 

■at- the tifae,6f; fae;fighti^ written at some length':on 

this fa..Tim/t7ntoW Sfon/.LThe book is riddled with 

evidence which show’s him to be an unworthy soldier and an 
undependable witness. But the state of public opinion in 1962 
.and.Nehnis reactions to it confirm his own estimate that “Nehru 
was .asyare of the mounting criticism of the people but also 
knew the handicaps from which our armed forces w’ere suffer- 
ing.. He ;,w’as,- therefore, anxious to deWse some via media and 

fake; action, short of w’ar, in order to appease the people I 

think Nehru framed this policy (of extending Indian posts into 
forsvard areas) principally for the benefit of Parliament and the, 
public, and also perhaps as a ‘strategy’ of beating the Chinese 
at their pwai game. He hit upon it during a period when the ' 
.india-China- relationship was deteriorating fast. He saw in it' 
one reply to his critics. He landed in this situation due to cons- 
,tant and Junrealishc criticisra from the Opposition benches in' 
Parliamept^agE^t the way he was handling the border situa-f 

; Allied jPublisiiera, Bombay, 1967. 
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tion, (Events then developed in such a way tliat they escalated 
into a clash between the Chinese and us in 1962 which came 
to cvcryotie in India hs a major surprise)/’ 

From this and other evidence it is substantially clear that 
India also contributed to the hotting up of the dispute through 
the serious mistake Nehru made of yielding to public opinion 
instead ol educating it, and through the still more serious mis- 
take by Nehru and Menon of miscalculating India's strength 
and China's intentions. But this docs not explain why a situa- 
tion arose, and two or three years bcfoie the clamour in Parlia- 
ment, which increasingly came in the way of a negotiated 
settlement of what was, in the beginning, a very minor territorial 
dispute. India made several attempts to raise a discussion which 
would lead to a negotiated settlement, but she was rebuffed. 
As recounted in these pages a little later, llic Chinese rejected 
one proposal after another of. reaching an agreement through 
die customary methods. At tlic same time, as General Kaul 
also acknowledges on pp. 324-23 of his book, they stepped up 
those military provocations which were to inflame public opinion 
in India later on and compel Nehru to choose between unequal 
military combat or llic blot of cowardice ; either choice would 
mean his own and India’s humiliation, and this seemed a 
strange objective for the Chinese to prescribe since it was in 
conflict with what their relations with and intentions tosvards 
India had appeared to be for years. 

There are two views about this in India and abroad. Accord- 
ing to the first, which is a minority I’few in India but more 
wdespread abroad, the Chinese had the limited objective of 
forcing upon India certain terms for the settlement of a limited 
dispute about the border. The otlier view, more widely held 
in India and by an increasing number of people abroad who 
weie at first .sceptical about it, is that this was only a scene in 
the gradual unfolding of a global drama, or to change the 
metaphor, China made India the playground of a big time 
game, which may yet become the biggest the world has seen 
though by that time the arena may have shifted elsewhere. 

Tlieie is also a so-called middle \iew: that the attack was 
part of a chain but the objective was territorial, to recover one 
by one the Vast estates on tlic periphery of present China which 
once belonged to or were within the sway of imperial China 
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at its lieiglit. But this objective is so vast that it is wong to 
call it limited; it involves the absorption of the greater part 
of Asiatic Russia, half of Ladakh and Assam, Sikkim and Bhutan 
in addition to Tibet, parts of Burma and Thailand and the whole 
■of Annam ; Korea and, of course, Formosa. Aggrandizement on 
such a scale would involve the removal by China of so many 
and such major obstacles, such drastic softening 'up of the Big 
Two, that in the process the world balance would change in 
China’s favour. 

As the Sino-Soviet dispute developed its full height die larger 
view of the Sino-Indian became more plausible. But the limited 
view is notdmplausible either and calls for a closer look. Nehru 
himself appeared to believe at one time, or at least to wish 
that everj'one else would, that the dispute was no more than 
an escalated misunderstanding. The terrain was among the 
Avorld’s most rugged and desolate, history had added its own 
obscurities, and being remote for the rulers of both India and 
China its problems had fallen into such neglect that conflicting 
interpretations could not be helped with the best will in the 
world. They should have been resolved in the spirit of the Five 
Principles, but now that both countries were seized of the 
matter, he was confident that they would be. He may not have 
■washed to see the true dimensions of this trouble and, therefore, 
convinced himself that they did not e.vist , he must have realised 


that nothing would more surely prize open the whole structure 
of his foreign policy than a senoiis dispute with a pow'crful 
neighbour, and a Communist power at that. But he might also 
have believed quite genuinely that the trouble w'ould blow 
over. AVlien hlPs asked him in October 1960 why he had not 
told them about it earlier, he candidly said, and very likely 
quite honestly, that he thought an agreement through diploma- 
tic means w'as quite possible. A year later, when lie met Kennedy 
in November 1961, he did not mention any senous threat from 
China. It must have been obvious to him that the USA was 
the only country, from which adequate help could come if 
Chma should trim hostile; if in spite of that he did not raise 

October 2, 1862. ct eleventh honr conference before K w.” 
deeded ,0 ore force ngnmrt , chfoese pott which had 
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■;in{6 INcfa^ he fold ii , conference ; b 

Js;;,if tlfcl on this point is to be 

: accepfea^that;he, had believe that the Chinese 

: would V pot ;:tahe\a)jy7slron against us”. 

V^iVlien 'ne enipted into fighting, the 

' Chinese Cinight : have , decided to make a thorough job of it 
while -they . \vcre at'^i^ objectives were still limited 

only ‘tO;;- the :border;^^^^ after they had shorni that 

they .'could take what they wanted when they wanted it, they 
; .proposed a settlement of which the net effect, at least the imme- 
■diate One, would -h that they would get Aksai Chin 

■in the .west and^m the McMahon Line would become 

the ; accepted border. The fact could also be cited in favour 
.df^this View that,; China had bee able to reach border settle- 
i.ments.'.widi^^'i^^^ except India, which had not only 

resisted China’s: claims, iris others had not, but also set up some 
nciy military posts in the disputed area. In any case there was 
the- background of angry estrangement over Tibet. In . short, 
here were all the ingredients for a molehill becoming a moun- 
tain,, and an angry and airogant China had made full use of 
• them, disregarding the feelings of an old and faithful friend; 

. but a little tact and patience and all this, would vanish. So at 
least'ran the limited view— for a time. - 

But this did not fit in wth three sets of facts: In the first 
place, China took no initiative to raise this matter and side- 
stepped all Indian initiatives for talks at a time when,, in the 
prevailing mood of camaraderie, Nehru could have sold almost 
any kind of settlement to his country. The Chinese have shown 
.considerable cunning in judging the possibilities of moods in 
other countries, and India’s during the heyday of the Panchr , 
sheel they knew better than almost any other country’s. Could 
it be ■ that theyt did not wish to take up this dispute until they 
had acquired the. necessary strength for their bigger strategy, - 
-for which a humiliated India could offer a very suitable spring': 
i Loard? .' . 

'. : Secondly, before; -during . and; after; the . fighting, , the Cfaihese, 
turned down eve^ : offer .of ;a method Of settlement which \vould 
' blur the lesson 'they - wanted ' every Asian J and African cdunhyj y 
' .besides , others, . to, le^ 'that- .Chindj ;took, ;.what ; she Vvanted 
^\;,and :np one was -able :io/do;fanythihg about tit. ',Hehc^^ 



mmsBt^m 

iVe Av^iole tWng to tlie Int ^y a group -of 

g=f„“£,f^gS :;,'Sd 

ti Peking’s larger objectives) ^ during tlie discussio^;, 3 

S^ut^be border but also as Kashmir’s acces- 

Chinese for the sake of appeasi jn 

Snplies that India thus bro^gj 

u later section, when he 'I or- attacked us at all becomes 

^Sd us on 20 October 1962^ 

to entirely to establish herself as one of 

us all along to give a warning to Russia and 

the great powers of the ^ ^le strongest power be- 

le USA that M. "-hare ^ , Ae did so to 

iVoDged to her spiete Nepal, Burma, Ceylon imd . 

iSpriss °lyS and Bhutan, and the Wcst-by her 

Cambodia and even as alsp 

military mi^t their own system of government ■ 

to Shoiv the effective^ ^ 

,a,ey ,,as a myth; to 

- tSio^iicli was nosing as a rival in the ideologica^' 

^"v^r S^economic fields and shatter its economy ati^^i 
pohbcal an t our democratic structure, to teach .,, 

lHapIrtho Tibetan people and the Dalai Lama ll.at .ay 
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, ‘wt'iik’ c6uhtr]y^^:l^ couid tliem no material help 

; agkinsk h : ‘str6ng^/ Finally, to divert the 
\ atfenh'ori of her owTi people from internal diiliculties (e.g; failure 
pf flio great leap forsyard e them a new unifying 

slogan; ;i.^ : the 'imperiah‘st thrcat^^f^^ India”. 
vA Chinas unilateral and 

suddchwithdfawal, the General relates these to the beginning 
and die end of die Guliari to any deeisions of the 

Goyemnaeht of : India. With die two Big Powers locked in a 
serious confrontation of their owi China found the time oppor- 
dinA for Staking; p^ of certain territories which she con- 

‘vsidefCd necessary for the defence of Tibet”. But she suddenly 
yvididfeiv when die ivzis' "surprised” by the settlement of the 
Cuban crisis, for which she "vehemently attacked Khrushchev” 
because ''it thwarted her plans”. 

be the true scale of Chinas motives, the effects 
■ of its actions were such that even the larger purpose could not 
have been more adequately served by die results of a single 
action of one month's durahon. They fitted in exactly with the 
scale of China's ambitions as diey stood at the start of 'sixties. 
India was humbled in the eyes of Afro- Asians, leaving China 
iso clearly the top dog diat diere was- no question of their being 
impressed any longer by India as the democratic alternative to 
Comrhunist China. The proud boasts Nehru had made fifteen 
years earlier were now reduced to mocking fragments. A blow 
was struck at the Western world as ai whole and a basic hypo- 
thesis of President Kennedy destroyed. The latter had said 
only a couple of years before Nefa: 'We want India to rvin 
tliat race with China .... If China succeeds and India fails, 
the economic-development balance of power will shift against 
us.” It did, at least as far as China's \ictory in Nefa and the 
enormous demoralization in India could ensure. Tlie club of 
the non-aligned of which China was not a member, was given 
a severe jolt by the downfall of its founder. In the years before 
Nefa it became very obvious that die Brioni trio, especially 
< Nehm and Tito, Were more interested in the non-aligned club 
and China in the Afro-Asian, Non-alignment was the handmaid 
;of, peaceful coexistence; therefore, of 'the Soviet .Union also ; it 
: . was a factor in lowering tension's^ which, did not suit tlie majcims , 

, ! of; Mhb; He was much xnore 'at -liOmie -hath '.die^, m , 
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.^o-Asians^ India became t^dcpendcnt ^ upon i Western ’;mlit^ 
help on such : a lai^e .scale,’ ithat '.hon-idignineht .'beratnC! ;for h^; . 
an ou.tdated shibboleth. " V ^ .i - •■vv 
• The Soviet Union was exposed .to a light dileiiihia;;. .it Had to 
choose between a' non-aligned “friend” and-aiCommuhist-lHro-;. 

. ther” ; ' it could no'dohger play wdth both as' it„could>so , Ipngr 
as tlie.Sino-Indian trouble was only simmering. .Closer to Jiiiha’s.: 
■frpnfiers;, serious doubts were planted'^m .Nepid, .'^Sikkim; and^ 
. Bhutan about' India’s ability to shield them against Chinarktlie, 
opinion grew *■ among many in tliese'- kingdoms that iit ' was • best 
to come to 'terms with China if the fate of Tibet iwas tp be: 
; avoided; By;-, openly -'disputing Kaslimirfs accession to India-^; 

■ throughout the; ’fifties Peking had maintained -ran ambi^biis 
: ^erice but made enough gestures to convince- India that Sridr 
nagar’s relations svith New Dellii were acceptable to Chiha-i-;; 
Peking achieved a double purpose. It created tire, climate 'for ^ 
large-scale unrest in. -Kashimr, doingrnpw .what; the “-Westerhri 
pb>vers hdd hitherto =dbney rtiiat;is, prevent the. intern^. .situation? 

.. froth .^setthng .;donm; by^ 1 keepiIi■g:,up■ :the -^^hope: ■of;;exterh'al7. intef-rr 
. .yeiition.7:And it \acquhed;exc«Uerit ' leverage f or '^ exploiting Thdp-^ 

' Pakistani henribn..'Bodivthesei';are;'processhs .'which have still tb'7 
rxm;'7their. pbisohoUs iCourseVm. fuU.,'As fbr the-situation within" 
Ihdia’s:-£rpntiers, ,it cbuld-notrppssibly have suited China’s book 
better. .The^economyj was exposed to a severe strain by adding 
..the .burdens -of- defence: to those of development; and in the 
V 'residting 'State of ruricertainty many of die sutures of India's 
multiple;society began to betray their weaknesses. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CALAMITY 

Non-augnmj^^t suffered a sudden decline wath the attack, all 
the more sudden for India’s failure to make any adjustments in 
it during the time when China’s intentions were becoming 
obvious to tliosc who were prepared to read the signs. If some 
of the initation in Indo-US relations, inherited from the days 
when non-alignment was a strident virgin, had been removed in 
order to strengthen India’s defence, die precipitate appeal for 
Ameiican help when the attack came would have seemed less 
incongruous. But until well into die autumn of 1962 a contro- 
versy was raging between India and the United States over 
the supply of F104 fighters to Pakistan while India was pro- 
testing that slie was not able to get them. The controversy 
became sharper when India signed up with the Sowet Union 
instead for the manufacture of MiGs in India. 

The chance to improve Indo-US relations was lost when 
Nehru and Kennedy met in November 1961. Met, but only in 
the sense that they spent some time together. There was no 
meeting of minds between die youthful new President and die 
ageing Prime Minister. No disputes erupted, but no under- 
standings were arrived at cither; Kennedy described the meet- 
ing, according to Schlesingcr, as “a disaster . . . the worst head 
of state visit I have had”. Five weeks later Indian troops entered 
Goa, the United Stales disapproved of the action ver)' strongly, 
and relations \vith India took .another dowaiward plunge. Thus 
non-alignment, instead of being adjusted in the direction indi- 
cated by the impending Chinese attack, veered in the opposite 
direction, as so often in the past. But now all of a sudden, 
MiGs and Goa notwithstanding, it had to make a right about 
turn. The grin on Mao’s face could be seen from New Delhi. 

Nehm's immediate predicament was softened by two factors. 
Tlie United States had not only a very understanding and 
sympathetic PreMdent in tlie Wliite House, but Galbraith in 
New Dellii — ^there could not have been a better combination 
for ensuring that no one would jeer at the fallen idol. Secondly, 
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lod if ehytttoS^^^'S; deal was »°l-anc#^t.g'K 

T r 

: oo®Si|»»enl had ®dwgone aa ^ „„n-Comin;.aist;^efc; 

IvefSftist MPS *" .mast take 

the aghated.. 

defence tha.t “ . Tiip new. TDefence Minister, ^ ^ Tiew ''= 

cT^nred him - either. Th c n^rnViav said on talcing up 

Chief Minist« have proved 

Vifcla^ J^tSdta^ » deal '% a <Mer^ 

their.MendsWp for ^hiJj^^Sh j ,,5, He did, 

idn&aer- .ivith (acB spoke for theraselves^ 

. iiot name any ;names_, . .^vere announced by tli 

V ; Immediate plaoe„ta ^ d haodsonm 

TThited States and, Britain, ^ massive airlift of 

:SS.Wledgnient^:hE particularly by Ae 

'..emergency supphesrandj^ been impossible for India 

j.USA, witho^^^ quicklyi plans for long-range 

' to strengtlien__her bordCT^ laid and brought to impressive 
defence: coordmabo lielp also 

fruition in the summer of Turkeyv:;. 

:ciam.i offered important ordnance items:;.; 

m6rc;:committed the . sending them by her Cento ally,;; 

could not send material help at ^::: 

mbsSs^ But;eve^em wer^;' 

support came, only .frnm; 
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a few ; Ghana, giving Indih a lesM non-ali^ment, chided 
r Bntaih; it would, be most detri- 

'nVimtar’; :said : N "if the impression were 

\fCTCatcd that GommdtiweaUh- m did not judge each issue 

h’independently bidB instep automatically wtli a fellow 

..VGqmniOnv 

. R in^ the manner^ slightly different circums- 
tances,; might have; done it, Ceylon’s Prime Minister, 

,:Mfs>Bandarah!uke, called a select conference of the non-aligned 
v^Buima, Canibodia, Ghana, and the UAR, apart 

■ from Ceyloh----lo consider how they could mediate between two 
.leading Afro-Asians;^^:T^ sum total of their neutralit>’ in this 

. particular dispute was India, though she could 

; : hot say sOj Ayidi about As much saUsfaction as India’s must have 
■ been regarded by the USA in some of its disputes with tlie 
Soyieb Uhion. The presence of only Burma and Egypt pt the 
Colombo Conference aroused no misgivings in India; the rest 
were believed to be either pro-Peldng or afraid of it. A strong 
delegation from Pakistan hovered in the ivings, voicing Peking’s 
opinions as much as its own. 

But in the course of tire discussions the strength of tire main 
• India’s argument iiroved inescapable: that the only fair basis 

■ for negotiations would be that Avitliout prejudice to its case 
China should vacate what she had captured by force ; otbervvise 
tlie negotiations would be held under duress and tlierefpre 
Avould be unacceptable to India. This point Was reflected in 
the Colombo proposals, as they came to be called because of 

!, the meeting place; wth a few darifioations, supplied to India 
■by the auHrors, they were accepted by India on condition tliat 
China nould also accept them in toto, induding the clarifica- 
tions. China regarded these as "pre-conditions”, .arid would not 
go beyond accepting the proposals in "principle”, an euphem- 
ism, for rejecting them. That is where matters have stood since 
then, with no hostihlies but no progress towards talkA 
By themselves these events would have been enough to give 
China a strong entry into the ^ affairs of the sub-cqni1nerit, ; brit 
' the Western powers also succeeded in giving Peldrig a -hand: 

Irido-Pakistan relattoris .-beirigc'ih :■ the ^state ' they; ivere,';.'^ 

.j;f .and ' Pakistan were dra^ -'tpgether by -the^ hostility 

India. .Cniina'' had,>yready ' bhpA'm.'her AviUingri 
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play a forcing game by demolishing any ‘ expectation. . In^a 
might have had of Chinas support on? KasbmfryiToti^^ 

China gave a strong nod of recognition by inviting; negotiations 
in tlie summer of 1962 for demarcation of the border .betiyeen 
Cliina and that part of Kashmir which is controlled, by P^^tah., 
China had made it clear that the agreement would be proyi- 
sional and “after the settlement of the dispute over, Kashmir' 
between Pakistan and India the sovereign authbrities nohCeined 
'shall reopen negotiations with the Chinese government”.. India 
might have been well advised to be content \vith this. But vshe 
protested to both China and Pakistan, and to the former ihade 
the further complaint that Peking had reversed its recoghition 
of. Kashmir’ accession to India. China replied, as e.xpecfed, .that 
India “was seeking to make use of the boundary questioh lb 
sow discord between China and Pakistan”. This was a .dear 
enoudi bint to Pakistan of the strategy it should foUow. -If 
there were any gaps in it, the Western powers filled them. :,;:. ;, 
.True to the curious pattern of India’s relations with the Werty 
tlrat whenever they begin to improve something happens to push 
them back where they were, Britain and the USA jointly though 
unwittingly brought the balefiil influence of Peking to . bear 
,still more clearly upon the Indo-Pakistan equation. The tiyp 
Western powers not only gave India military help against China 
but, while the fighting lasted, political support ako -to. ensure 
that Pakistan would not open up a, second front. Keiinedy? and 
Macmillan requested Ayub in writing not .to. press - the Kashmir 
dispute v/hile ;fhe oSino-Indian fighting lastedy Pakistan’s assur- 
ance was- not; wholehearted. But India? had reason to be sure 
that there.;was no danger of any. adventure by Pakistan, and 
; large .numbers bf Indiim troops were 'moved from Kashmir and 
Punjab ;:fb ;'Nefa.. ?, y ;.y r. ; .?" ' ■ 

S -Bfit . asyspOn . fighting tended the political pressure of 

the West was tbined upon ThdiaViPressme is not a misplaced 
%vbrd here: .Nothing less ;\yas>involyed in getting India to agree 
to .tapes , oh; Kashmir and matters with Pakistan; just at 
this.' time; India';W avoided the talks 'as they' 

vmuld^hayeytiieyeffect-:^^ is precisely what they did— of 
making ,.Ghina?a^:;rt^^^ presence at the table But 

Duncan Sandys, U.S. Assistant Secretary^ 
bf?State;andrthe.yBritish Commonwealth Secretary respectively ' 
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X jalntiy/zpressed' ‘Jto / a^ee .'to' •immediate, talks- witK: Pakisr 
; ;’tanV first. tetw'e.dhvMimst^ at the summit,- so that, as 

■ the ^ draft • hhnbunceihent/^ the two .countries 

v (stated ic.ht ftie seM renewed effort should, be 

; . made db ;resolve^;^'b^ between the two coim- 

;rfties(;6n;=Kashrtiir ;and , p& matters so as to enable 

-/India ;addv^ side in peace and friendship” 

have got off to a worse beginning. Tire 
; twbiForei^/Minis^^ in Rawalpindi early in die 

-hnoming phvDe'cember 27.' The previous evening there had been 
ihei custbto^ and civilities. But at 

; about ten' that night .the delegation, back in their billets, 

.yivere amazed- wHen" told that the- Sino-Pakistan border negotia- 
- tions . to iw^^ had not only concluded but 

/'resulted . in .• im agreernent would ^ give- .China a slice of 

. .K^hmiri . The agreement was announced about half an hour 
; earher, a gbodVexample- of the; affrontery of Chinese timing (arid 
- whether if was only Chinese or Pakistani also was -one 'of the 
.: many doubts in the minds of the Indian delegation).; The Pakis- 
r tan Foreign Secretary, Dehlvi, widely known as the head of a 
./ China lobby in his ministry, dismissed the timing as: something 

“nothing sinister in it”. But 
: /the Tndian-; delegation had to consider seriously whether, it 
;shbuld; go -into the Conference room at all.' ^ . • ’ 

Opinion in favour of a low posture prevailed and-;tlie talks 
began. Not only began but lasted' three dayst: Not only- that but- 
hatched successive’ rounds of meetings ; for four days in New 
Delhi in January 1963 . three days: in Karachi in February ; 

: three days in 'Calcutta in March ;; four .days in Karachi in , April; 

: two days: in -New Delhi in May ;• in this last round they , fizzled 
out. During the' third round,-- in February,- it appeared that/ the 
discussions -were getting somewhere. They had, moved off /froiii 
the preliminary skirmishes in AvhichJndia’s; attempt: was, to- give 
a highei: priority -to/ "odier related matters” arid r Pakistan’s to: 
shove them :aside until - agreement rvas reached; bn Kashmir;; In 
the second round, iri /New Delhi, in January/. th^^ also. got. 

' /over the next big hurdle .of Pakistan insisting /that ;it/’wbuid be , 

:. satisfied with nothing lesk/ihan-gettirig Kashmir .in brie/way' or . 
another, and; India /makihg/it?'plairi. . that ./noihirig/ of/^ 

to happen./ '^en-/tt sides /met: fbfctfae /tliird 


time they took up , the only approach 
practicable to many people in India and, ;per^ps, to 
Pakistan: that Kashmir. should, be divided^eadi side: more V or .' 
less keeping what it had. What tliey now: began to t^le:abp^ .: 
was the actual line of division, and optimism raised its htUe , 
head gingerly when India agreed to see whedier Pakistan / 
be given something out of the areas on the Indian side of the j 

cease-fire' line,- . , r,\. 

: Ma^ out, lines were drawn, and to the surprise ; 

of public opinion in both countries, sitting after sitting for the ^ 
three days in Karachi ended in public expression of ex^eme : 
politeness and cordiality towards each other by the two Foreign , 
Minifters: Alternative .dmsions .were discussed in some detail;^ 
India proposed a line which would give Pakistan a,000 square ; 
' miles from the .Indian side of Kashmir, leaving about 50,OOP < 
square miles to India and about .35,000 to Pakistan. But when; 
the examination proceeded it turned out that Pakistan’s AaeNy, 
of divisions was something quite different: it would leave India- 
bnly::a .couple of -thousand square miles of Jammu, giving- to > 
Pakistan not iohly ;the whqlev of,. the Kashmir Valley : which -is: 
predpmihantly^ Mrislim, but the whole of Ladakh which Vis, 
3 uddhist: aad!heMy;the:\\hole of Jammu which is Hindu.VIt 
w.^ :6nly a now when the talks would again 

breiik out into a rash of disagreements and denunciations. This 
,V happened'in New- Delhi in May. 

couple of mondis of this failure the expected 
; became, obwous v: that the only xvinner in tliis game was Cliina. 
The hopes aroused Pakistan (and the disturbance released in 
Kashnur, . as' events were very soon to show) by the Western 
-inten'entiori'; failed, leawng behind a trail of bitterness — in 
India because the talks were started at all, in . Pakistan because 
India’s: -iVm w'as not tivisted any further. So Pakistan’s eyes 
turned rapidly tow'afds the nearby neighbour who had been 
looming larger and - larger on the Himalayan horizon in the 
p^; couple of years. President Ajmb declared in die beginning 
.of: July that if India continued to receive military hardware 
from the; West, Pakistan would be compelled “to take refuge 
; ;under ..China’:’. H^ Foreign Minister went a step further: 

fpbstitlating;;the possibility of India attacking Pakis- 

i:;TanVhe;said: V^Paldstah will not be alone if she becomes- the 
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victim of aity aggrcssitm. It woold also involve the largest state 
in Asi^r Kehm described Fakislaixs "wooing” of China as ”one 
of the worst ejcamples of Idackmair, But that neither deterred 
China from responding, nor was it expected to. 

What is more stirprising is that it did not deler the United 
States and Brihiin from trying again in July and August 1963, 
after the bilateral talks between India and Pakistan bad failed, 
to get the two coimtrie,s to agree to mediation over Kashmir. 
President Ajntb made his acceptance of the proposal conditional 
upon "a categorical commitment by India” that it woxild abide 
by the mediator's verdict and would agree to settle the issue on 
the basis of .self-determination. Nehru on his .side did not 
appear to object to mediation so nnich, if a suitable mediator 
"could be found, as he did to what he knew to be Pakistan's 
purpose in agreeing to mediation, lie rejected atiy proposal for 
the valley of Kashmir cither being divided between India and 
Pakistan or placed under the joint control of the two countries 
or internationalized. In announcing his rejection he confirmed 
that when he did at one stage agree to discuss the division of 
Kashmir Pahisian laid claims to the entire watersheds of 
Chenab, the Jlielum and iho Indus rivers, which constitute 
between them virtually the whole of Kashmir. 

Nehru also scouted the Western expectation that if only the 
problem of Kashmir were settled, Pakist-an would stand side by 
Side with India to oppose China. "Wc used to be told by many 
friends, oven by friends in Pakistan, tlint n settlement of the 
Kashmir issue was essential to the interests of the joint defence 
of the two countries. At one time Pakistan made a grievance of 
the fact that while .she was offering joint defence to us we were 
not Vailing to accept it. That the proposal for joint defence was 
no more than a propaganda shml has now been made perfectly 
clear by the .statements of Pakistani leaders. They have publicly 
declared that even if the Kashmir issue xvas settled amicably, 
Pakistan would not go either to the defence of India against 
Cliina or change her friendly relations weth Peking.” 

Nehni’s complaint was not entirely fair to Pakistan insofar as 
the earlier offer, if it existed, was made by Pakistan at a time 
when India had not yet suffered its humih'ating defeat at the 
hands of China ; after die defeat it was unreasonable to expect 
any neighbour of China to put its bcl upon India. Nevertlielcss 
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:y distant eastern India and still more distant East Pakistan./ In . 
• :hoth iiarts the most serious ;communial rioting since : 1950 
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Pakistan Government, 1,000 according to Reuter, Retaliation in 
India followed in the steel towns for Jamshedpur and Rourkela. 
More than 250 persons, nearly all of them Muslims were killed. 
In East Pakistan by lliis time the rioting had developed into a 
general attack on non-Muslims and about 75,000 non-Mmlim 
tribesmen fled into the eastern States of India, particularly 
Assam ; about 20 000 of them were Roman Catholics and 
15,000 Baptists. From these instabilities much graver events 
were to Row in 1965, with Kashmir as the immediate provoca- 
tion and Peking providing skilful instigation. 

Other effects upon India’s domestic economy and politics 
rvere equally severe. Tlie most -drastic chapter of the Constitu- 
tion, containing emergency provisions which, for all pracdcal 
purposes, give die Centre the powers of a unitary government, 
was brought into play. Powers svere assumed over the citizen 
which the normal provisions of die Constitudon specifically 
prohibit. Included among these is the power of summary arrest 
and detention with no riglit of appeal to courts, not even for 
die enforcement of Fundamental Rights which are among die 
entrenched clause of the Constitution. A rigorous “code” was 
clamped dowm upon the Press. At the time they were imposed 
these restrictions were generally accepted as essential. But 
w'hen they continued month after month, and got two more 
leases of life as a result of Pakistan’s attacks in July and 
September 1965, public resentment agamst them began to 
moimt From the end of 1965 they became, along with the 
spiralling of economic distress, a powerful aid for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Communists. Although split among themselves into 
pro-Peking and pro-Moscow facbons, die Communists not only 
could come together on these two issues but draw all other ele- 
ments of protest together in “united front” agitations against 
die Government 

The financial burdens of the emergency also began to spell 
themselves out immediately. In the state of emobonalism 
released by the Chinese attack, the Government decided that 
the pace of planned investment need not be slackened to meet 
the more urgent demands of defence. The defence budget for 
1963-64 went up to $ 1742 million, an increase of 13 per cent 
over the previous fiscal year (aldiough even at this increased 
figure it was less than 5 per cent of the gross naHonal product). 
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A five-year defence plan was drawn ap which would cost 
$ 10,000 million, 12 per cent of it to be met out of foreign 
assistance and all the rest from home-grown resources. But at 
the same time capital outlay on development was also pushed 
up by a little under a third to $ 1654 million. The 1963-64 
budget slapped on new taxes which amounted to over $ 550 
million a year ; this was almost three times the previous highest 
taxation figure for any year and about four times the average 
of the picceding two years. The strains imposed upon the 
economy started showing their effects only a few months later. 

In politics, the shock wave of the Chinese attack was imme- 
diately felt in tlie most appropriate quarter, in the Defence 
Ministry and by its poIiticaJ head, Krishna Menon. There had 
been demands for his resignation even earlier, but these had 
mostly come from the right wing of Indian polib'es. By then he 
was intensely disliked for his suspected sympathies with 
Communism, for his playing down the threat from Communist 
China, for his lukewarm attitude to die suppression of Tibet, 
for his endless baiting of tire Western powers because of their 
mUitary alliances with Pakistan, whom Menon is quoted to have 
once described as India’s enemy number one, not China. But 
so long as these attacks came only from the Biglit Krishna 
Menon xvas safe. The Left reaction in his favour was equally 
strong and Nehru had no difficulty in plajnng off one against 
the other. His influence on Nehru’s foreign policy was also not 
unpopular. Sympathy for China was so wdespread in India 
for so many years, and die dislike of Pakistan so intense, that 
Krishna Menon, in fact, rode a popular wave when he gave 
Irtcha’s defences an orientation towards Pakistan and away froiri 
China. Nor were the Western powers so popular in India that 
any one who baited them should be unpopular. 

But the balance suddenly turned against Menon when the 
attack came from China, not Pakistan. He was no longer able 
to draw Upon liis popularity xvith the Left. When in the course 
of die fighting, it was discovered how terribly ill-equipped the 
Indian forces were, die one claim Menon used to make fell to 
pieces : that he had modernized the force s equipment, and by 
transferring many defence-oriented industries to the public 
sector, especially byiplacing them under die charge of Lis own 
Ministry.', he had given the forces a good techno-industrial base. 
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’ * Upon tiie ^dhmorah and especially the Prime 

Minister,; tire ; Opposition -showers some further heavy blows. 
On May; 19 Congress' ^ reverses in three 

criU’cMi byc-elections to Parliament. As indications of the 
decline oF the Con grass since the attack by the Chinese began, 
these, fci’erscs averC : sh of Nclirus most \itrioUc 

criBcsjv Acharya Kripalani, standing as a joint candidate of most 
,of : die noh-CommunisF Opposition parties, captured by 55,000 
; Votes and Trom a - Minister, a senior colleague of Nehru — 
•.a;;Seat ' which the congress had held by 17,000 only a year 
earlier. ' On the same day thcMihistcr of Information and 
Broadcasting lost by 57,000 votes to the stormy leader of tlie 
Socialists; E)r. Ram hfanohar Lohia, a seat which the Congress 
had, eai'lier held by 14,000 votes. In Rajkot hitherto a strong- 
'hold 'of the Congress Party, the General Secretary of die 
Swatantra party, Minoo Ma'sani, took by about 47,000 votes a 
■; seat- held with a majority of 41,000 by U. N. Dhebar, at one 
time- President of the Congrass. ^ ^ 

• The Congress also secured a notable succe.ss on the same 
day. One of its htde knonm candidates defeated the 'General ; 
Secretary of the Jan Sangh by 60,000 votes in a constituency: 
which one year earlier had been won by die Jan Sangh by 8,000 
votes. But the demorab'zation ln die Congress was such that ,, 
the impact of the defeats upon its morale was much more than 
of the success. .The message went liome that, unless the party';' 
picked itself up quickly it would probably go ,do\vh in /the ; 
deluge of disaffection , which had been /Released by/ the defeat 
; suffered at China’s hand; 

; The Prime . Minister .. appealed' to ;his collea^es ’“tp 'go to the ■ ' 
■people to preach 'prirtciples:..of the; Congress”’ and "to puU the ' 

, Congress Out of die rut -iritb/which if had got in^^m 
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Mandloi, and tlie Prime Minister of Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, 

In choosing replacements Nehni took a few odier steps to 
improve the image of the Congress. With Menon and Malaviya 
out of power and in disgrace, the confusion in die Left-wing 
of tfie Congress was so great that there was a clear possibility 
of excessive resurgence on the Bight; the imbalance would 
not have been good for the Congress or the country. Nehru 
brought T. T. Krishnamachari into the Central Cabinet as 
Finance Minister in place of Morarji Desai, the latter a rigid 
Rightist, the former at least mildly popular with the moderate 
Left. More convincingly Nehru made Ashok Mehta Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, next only to himself 
^ as Chairman, Ashok Mehta’s Praja Socialist Party split on this 
issue between those who believed that a reformed Congress 
was still the best party for the country and to reform it a service, 
and those who thought it so irretrievably Rightist that India 
would never recover its socialist direction unless the Congress 
was thrown out first. In the choice of the States’ Chief Ministers 
ideological preferences were not very clear. But it did happen 
as part of die chain of events released by Kamaraj that Uttar 
Pradesh, a political heavy-weight among the States, acquired 
a mildly Leftist Chief Minister, Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, wife 
of the Opposition leader, Acharya Kripalani ; and Kashmir 
acquired G. M. Sadiq, who was at one time believed almost 
to be a Communist. 

A few months later, in January 1964, the Congress gave itself 
another doze of its indefinable socialism when it met at Bhu- 
vaneshwar in Orissa and adopted a resolution which die party’s 
Left now quotes almost as often as at one time it quoted the 
Avadi resolution. At Bhuvaneshwar die Congress once more 
mixed emphasis upon “continually rising levels of production” 
with its oft-repeated ideologcal programme ; to that it now 
added ceilings upon private incomes and property, especially 
inherited wealth and urban property. It did not go as far as 
Menon, Malaviya and some others wanted it to go when tiiey 
demanded nationalization of banks, state trading in all essential 
commodities and the taking over of rice mills. But it did recom- 
mend that a larger share of capital gains should be secured 
by the State and a much larger proportion of unearned income 
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should be appropriated by it. 

Wlietber the Kamaraj plan and the Bhuvaneshwar resolution 
achieved their slated puqooses is extremely doubtful. The social- 
ist rhetoric of Bhuvaneshwar remained only rhetoric, as earlier 
of Avadi. The Kamaraj plan became an important link in a 
chain of e\ents which was to help India cope with the dreaded 
ejueslion “After Nehni, Who?” in the summer of 19S-1. But 
tlrere was no sign in the year between the making of the plan 
and the death of Nehru that the Congress Party's contacts wth 
the people were any more vital now or that there was any more 
sense of purpose and direction in the party’s affairs. In fact, the 
Kamaraj plan itself became a victim of that civil war in tire 
party to end which was one of its principal aims. It may not 
be true but it began to be whispered — ^to be shouted a year 
later — ^that Nehru used the plan to oust from office anyone who 
could have taken advantage of Nehru’s growing physical w'eak- 
ness and ease him out against his wishes. 

In the States tlie successors jostled each oUier shamelessly 
and openly. The outgoing Cliief Ministers of U.P., Orissa and 
Kashmir only allowed their own devoted followers to succeed 
them In Gujarat, a worse case, the hand of Morarji Desai — 
himself one of die trophies of the Kamaraj plan — ^was seen in 
the downfall of the Chief Minister, Dr JwTaj Melila, later India’s 
High Commissioner in London, xvho was very close indeed to 
Nehru , his successor was a nominee of Moraqi Desai. In Keiala 
a factional dispute brought about the dowmboll of the Congress 
Government. What was worse, Nehru continued to look with 
indulgence upon unmistakable signs of corruption in high places 
in the Congress and its governments, signs w'hich w'ere a great 
deal more responsible for the decline of its presfa'ge than any 
defeats inflicted upon it by the Opposition parties. The plan 
did hardly anything to stop the disintegration of the Congress 
which, althou^ noticeable for some time, was gi\ en a poiverful 
push by the Chinese attack. 


The blow Peking dealt India’s Communists was also serious 
For some ttme tlie party had been obviously under tlie strain 
of ,l.c Si„o-So,« oo„mot. But in Apr, I mx ,t made u 
bid for unity by electing a centenst. S. A. Dange, as its chair- 
man and as its General Se^etary- E M. S. Namboodiripad, the 
best known among the moderate leftists, if such a term maV be 
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iised in the constantly sphntering spectrum of Communist 
policies. But the bid stood little chance of surviving the new 
strains created by the Chinese attack. Within a few days of the 
invasion of NEFA, 8,000 demonstrators mustered by the Jana 
Sangh and P.S.P. wiecked the Communist Party office in New 
Delhi. The next day on November 1, 1962 the National Council 
of the party issued a strong statement condemning “Chinese 
aggression” and fully supporting the Government of India’s 
view that discussions with Peking could take place only when 
the Chinese withdrew from areas captured by them after ^ 
Septeinber 8. It described Chinese claims upon Indian territory 
as "completely untenable” and said the crossing of tlie McMahon 
Line "under any excuse or pretence whatsoever indisputably 
constitutes aggression.” 

But before this statement could succeed in convincing the 
country that the party was nationalist before it was Communist, 
three important members of its left faction resigned from the 
Central Secretariat and even Namboodiripad asked to be re- 
lieved of his post as General Secretaire No statements were 
issued by any of the four but enough was known about their 
depaiture to convinceithe country that at least some in the party 
were not to be trusted as being wholeheartedly behind tlie Na- 
tional Council resolution. There were few protests when, as the 
Sino-Indian conflict proceeded, more than 350 Communists were 
arrested throughout India. Within the party the schism became 
wider, not narrower, and in die autumn of 1964, total. On 
September 8 the Communist group in Parliament spHt between 
its left and pro-Peking wing and the right iving which, in tlie 
Sino-Soviet conflict, was dloser to Moscow. Namboodiripad 
also broke away from the C.P.I. and formed the Communist 
Party (Marxist-Leninist), 

The breakaway left group in Parliament, led by A. K. Gopalan, 
took away sufficient members with it for the Communist Party 
to lose the distinction of being the largest opposition group 
and for its leader to lose his position as Leader of Opposition. 
Both posih'ons were now taken by the Swanlantra Party. The 
National Council lost nearly all its Left-iving members who at 
that time constituted only about a third of die total strengtli 
of the Council but in the coming months were to demonstrate 
that they had a greater capacity than the Right-\ring to build 
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up their cadres ainong the : peopb aud; to; 

Certainly it was the LeftAvingy not tlie .Rightv which .'became 
serious threat to politicar stability in 'certain ; parts of In&a': 
when Nehru’s daughter became Prime Minister.^-;: 

The last years of Nehru’s Me were, indeedj'd^k; . They were, 
burdened as much by the weight of adverse events as; by ithe; 
mood of pessimism which swept through tlre:cbuhtry as:;Nehfus 
healtli visibly declined and his grip on affairs grew weakef./Tlte 
air in Dellii caught his sickness. Only nine months, befote; his 
death die Congress had slirunk back firom the very Aought 
of his resigning under the Kamaraj plan. But this was,.in factj 
only, a piece of hypocrisy. Among the top leaders of the party 
there was more jostling to be first in die line of succession to 
him than sorrow at his decline or sincerity in the wish that he: 
would continue for some years longer. A fe\v might 'have 
genuinely hoped diat he would, because they were frightened 
at die prospect of a war of succession and could, not see who' 
the winner : would be. But. generally ;in^ the cpimtry ; the mood, 
had been and for so!ne>tiine-Ait had started coming! to the ■ shr- 
face . well befote the Chinese attahkt-!^that Va' younger leader of 
: at least spmebne moire ;fit in body .and resilient ih'.mmd should 

'take; over."-'- v:-;;; i'-''.;-,;/ 


. The surest sign of the count’s sickness, as a result of Nehrii’s^ 
'was -the -widespread brooding over drawbacks, a tendency to 
cry! .louder, and more often dian die circumstances called for, 
to magnify each failure rand defect and to overlook what had, 
in fact, ;b£!en adiieved.' y this was only the lassitude 

'which .follows an' extraordinary exercise, specially of the emo- 
tionsi . such . as . had^ o in the immediate wake of die 

Chinese attack:; But even people who had reason to know better 
completely gave up faith'in the country’s future. Foreign policy 
for example, .was. loudly declared by everyone to have been a 
M was. Grief over the lack of support {or 
countries was so great that few people 
.fou^ tW^^e to notice how direcdy as a result of tfae Jsi. 
.mpt^;J^omcy^practaed by China, India had now acquirdiy : 

the^opporfomfy -of developing dose and friendly relations ari^yr 
;^^^is^more miportant. a community of interest with;bodr 

- y See tile fet chapter^ Uhcerlain India. 
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; powers. '^iis';sl>bEl^.;liaw the efFect upon 

:ittorye:\\%idi;the:Mrd-Asiahs^^^ to India’s fate should 

htive diiid',;-.bitt:.it K^ The riots of 1964* were 

^regarded ’ almost ,\vith?^ of despondency as those 

seventeen Vyears;ieafhcr-^^^'^ of partition. The country’s 

disiHte^atibipi Was'-helieved im because it was feared 

that; iethnic; ‘and, religidus rp^ would take the place of the 

'h'hgiusHc 'whidi had;.; bileh tame the catlrarsis of the 

fbrrnatioh'oE- l&giustic 

t /•Thete‘ were; indeed, 'tSorne geriuinely troublesome omens. Tire 
deihfuid for;d; I’luilaBi-spenking Stale was beginning to assume 
a ^cdmmvmal ;cdldu^,^pppbsil^on to it was becoming concentrated 
amdng'thd HinduSj support among the Sikhs. Successive threats 
of ;selhirhmqlatiQn by fasting were being held out by the leaders 
pf llie Sikh comniunity ; some Hindu leaders were threaten- 
iiig .fo retah'ate ill Wnd. A leader was attempting to make 
‘die; demand for a Punjabi-speaking State an international affair by 
'threatening to die unless "some friendly country like Britain 
came in and raised the issue in the United Nations”. In 1961 
the ' dispute between tlie Assamese-speaking people of Assam 
and the non- Assamese was developing not only into a clash 
behveen, the Assamese and Bengahs, but also — and a more 
dangerous one — between plainsmen and hill tribes. In Central 
India ;the Adibasis, a varied and multitudinous tribal commu- 
hit>% were in a' state of severe disturbance. Aimed ,\wth bows, 
and arrows they were attacking police parties, and in March 
1961 twelve Adibasis were killed in rctah'atory fixing by the 
;;poBce. At a convention of Muslims one of Nehru’s close assb- . 
ciates, .Dr. Syed Malimood who was once a Union Minister, 
was ‘ loudly blaming tlie Hindus for treating the Muslitns as 
"suspicious- criminals and tmitors, unwo.rtlxy to hold any : posi-;: 
tibns of . trust ‘ and responsibility”. But none of -tliese Vproblenis, ' 
severally; or- together, could measure up in severity^ to those ; 
wliich -had. been overcome in the first five years of independeiice,' 
Tlie 'difference was. ;that at lhat time ;:there ; was ipurposefiil 
leadership at ‘the, top and below a growing :degree . of confidence 
i)i the ,'futiire,-No\y- both ‘Were lacking. ;' . : .-^ ■ 

Tliere was similar .despbndency,iln;;excess:;;bf itlxe facts; about 

^ See p, 366.' ^ 
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problems of government which had not, been:: domidere^ 
far to be of an unmanageable scale/ iTKe pacd^ 
cratic machinery, never fast, had been sloviung dbi^; for sd^e. 
time, contributing almost as much as anything else to. the gro>y-; 
ing uncertainty about tire success of planning.- ^Opporlnnities ; 
were being missed and resources wasted because bf inofdiriate 
'delays in talcing simple decisions. But the desire eyerjnvKere 
'was not to face the problem and solve it but to give in to, cohec;::,. 
tive ivringing of hands; tliis became the pastime even./Of those ■ 
who had the ' competence to improve matters if 'they' 

The cabinet system was in disarray. After the shocking sthte, 
hf our defences became known, many other tilings leaked ' Out 
■•which showed that there was no collective responsibility/ or: 
■leadership at the top. Each Minister functioned with ah^autp-; 
-nomy to which he had no right; or else he drought all he/ 
meeded was to have the ear of Neliru and for the rest hevcOuld. 


•go his own way, ignoring cabinet responsibility.. Deplorable ■ 
incohesion in die Cabinet came to- light : when. one', of /■ did 
seniormost civil servants^ and among, die ablest, who was ' bnce, 
la'secretafy tp die Cabinet; himself, resigned- as part of the D.bC., 
shalcemp and began- to bisimind mOre'freely./''; -V 
; :But this'.was hot a sudden hilmeiitv under Nehrurthe. Gabitiet' 


had tilwai's- functioned as/a.-rbomful .ofishtrapsi never 'aS adeariic 
^ /Twice in the past;i„Gahinet .Ministers -had resigned in protest. 
;against not being consulled-P-diis. was one ..of the grievances of 
- Dr :B. ,B; Ambedkar 'rand; later .of .Sir-C. D. Deshmukli, when 
they quitithe .Cabinet, But ’somehow now it* appeared to be a, 
, righ of vdopm. iGbyernnieht' -inefficiency began to be deplored 
. .-^ivithout . ahybhb doing -,an to remove it, of course — as; 

though jit -iwerei.a 'sudden .'and new phenomenon. The public; 
’/forgot by eh the, had come to light immediately; 

; : after the iCbih^ to prove how culpably the Govemment- 

had -hcglected - ^ defences through inefficiency, in-- 

;;4i%rehbe; and:wprse,;T^ more serious aspects of this derelic-, 
./boh -bErthe Governments duties did not come to light until -a' 
./few ;years-later; when Lt-General Kaul published The VMcM 
Bit the outcome of the fighting had conclusively slioivn'; 
that the Government had been seriously remiss in its duties' 


’ See pp. ; 2S3-83. 



ganc(;i:Kat-;tt ■ and the eady ' sixties, 

: jNdlin oE, a Avave.- Yet the popular 

io^ehruV iash^ as though the inadequacies 

,y' of jhis:; Gqyerrimerit diad.heehvdiscovered for the first time, 
y y. :.Talk; M \va $] ; eyeryrvhere, more than corruption 

yyts'elf Nyas.y;®e' fadfe^ were bad enough. Ever since 

■ ;Kdshhamhcharh' was/ forced resign as Finance Minister 
y in •1956'^pyerr^^^^ discovered’ in the investment of the funds 
//;df//the /fcife/^ Corporation, the suspicion had been 

/.//^trqng that mucly p might be rotten in the state of affairs. 
/ /It y?asr';iT^^^ K. D. Malaviya confirmed this, as 

//also /did the ’ Vehemeneb of the controversy around the function- 
//idk' pf/ffeeey Punjab, Orissa and Kashmir. 

,.;/But hb cpiM6rt/wa^ from die fact that India was one 

y/of t/the ' had won their freedom after the 

Second Wodd /Whr^.'m which real or alleged corruption was so 
/■/.much; a ^ public concern. Many things which 

■■ih/ilijdia/raise.a scandal would pass either un-noticed or 

/ yypuld^'b as normal in many countries. A strain of 

' / saintly politics, as : Morris-Jones calls it, represented by men 
: /like' the, Bhooddn leader, Acharj’a Vinoba Bhave, and Jaya- 
■/ ■.ptakash ,/Kha^^^ so heaiuly frowms upon all signs of corruption 
:'';/that/iy^:m larger than life-size. India is 

. fortunate in having these voices of protest. But when die state 
/ ; 6£ .fe is as it was during the last year dr so of 

■ Nehru’s life, their denunciation of defects tends/ to. conceal " 
:/ almost eyerything else from the public view. : ; / ./v! 

// / ’ Phe , coiTOsion by pe.ssimism continued long after Nehru’s/ 
-death, refusing to yield to one of the greatest political achieye/. ; 

. merits of /the Congress — the smooth transition, from. NehiU: to/ 
Shastfi~assuming strange forms from time.; to time, one of /thb/ 
//sharigest being a wholly uncharacteiristic chauvinism/y By/as. 

• niiicli. as India became unsure of herself : after /Nehru’s /death,/ 
.burdened with.; a sense .of its' weaknesSi she became or at least 
; sourjded ; ;recldes^sly ':eager to/ take', 'ori ' /aU / eneriiies /'at/ Once.; / 
she /regaitfed 'selfr'assurarice/.and .poise as :a' remit p( .iriri/ .: 

/ ■riirig the September /.War'/in/iOSo,;^! 

//do (akc offeri'ce/at anything said/ by/ariyone/ :fnend or 'foe/Zwith 

//■//'> SVe;p.;'217;/' 
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good intentions or bad/ In TelaSons Mthl Palustari'^^ 
an inflexibility which cost it some '/of ilKe goodwill v of - those^^^ 
who would be friends. In tlie face of the United.States it^^^ 
the clenched fist, while at the same time beeping- the/ plhetr hand:' 
outstretched for aid. Shastri reversed the bend once,, he 'had 
established himself as a leader who could be 'strong . when 
, necessaf }v But till then there was a .kind of readiness / to /^take 
.blferice which is as good a sign as any of aVsense of ihseburity; 
and inferiority. Under the surface these.^. feelings., must diaVe 
• existed for , a long time. Otherwise they would not have assum- 
ed such a dominating fonn at such short notice. Biit. the; 

• that they'' did, is proof of the depth of the blow which; the 
Cliinese attack dehvered at the psychological .persoriality,;: hf 
India. The first that India shook was that of the defeated- 'and 
it was not until the autumn of 1965 that India began to show 
ssigns of genuine self-confidence and some returning strength.;i:' 
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MUD AND MARBLE 

COPIXG 'R'lTH PPOPHECY 

No MANS work is easy to judge, least of all, of a man who 
•was so exceptional in so maiiy ways ; few in this or any other 
country have efjnallecl the span of his rule — 17 years ; fewer 
still have presided over so much change. No one perhaps had 
so ranch room within him for the co-existence of contradictions ; 
mo country could ha^'c offeied him as many as India. This makes 
it impossible to put within the capsule of a judgement, or to 
put alongside any scale of measurement the changes he wrought 
iu the world that India is within herself. 

* But because he thought and wTOte about himself so often, 
it is easier to sec what his aims were, and with them in mind 
to sec how far he succeeded. An obvious point to begin with 
is the unity, both of the coimtry^ and the party, which he put 
above everything else, above adherence to any of his other 
objectives and irrinciples. How united did be leave the countr)'^ 
and the party? Did be sacrifice to unity more of his aims than 
was necessary? Did the sacrifice itself become a threat to die 
unity he desired so much? 

Unity in a very basic sense, the prevention of dismemberment 
of the counbyf at birth bad been achieved before the start of 
the Years of Nehru. t\dial was left to him to ensuie was its 
continuance, and its further evolution into an operational 
reality: not only its continuance wthin his ouui lifetime and 
only by the magic of his ouui pre-eminence — that would not 
have been an adequate purpose for such a formative leader — 
But by the strength of the institutions which he was developing, 
so that it would continue and become growringly operative even 
without him. Creative unity in other words, not merely the 
Biological survival of the country during the lifetime of its 
leader. The measure of his greatness is the extent to which he 
-can be said to have ensured this ; this is also the measure he 
prescribed for himself. 
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tbe cost of parities wbicb' 
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,;-;2ei^tf%.^-^;|j’jjVe.^-; . . .. . -Y- 

' podi-’iP^^W ’cal' ^V^^ political dsTiamics are .“la 

y®*- cliance thaPtbeV 

' ^’®y ii’Oidd be even,; 

■«’itb one part of the cake at ; tli^ 

. dVeir all-India orientation groi^l 

'r^iPfj^' r'iTlifebne charge'. 

vehement in refuting is- that 

iat!;P"r.v^[^';i|^ec;t'.ssidri\ of - other/' ‘NoiV idiefe^-i^ 

few in the ' northern fim of ; the 


-^hich^vd homage to the imitj' of India/, ;/■. , 

course, disappear from the 
^/-|jg^'/|ceh'e .;'dunbg';N^ lifetime: nor has it since, and 
in the ;past three years has been conspicuous. But more, 
^gspicupus:;is the fact, often overlooked in the midst of current 
hh:dch^. ;^ht/mucli bigger problems, which would have eroded 
hbt/thb hpnges b^ the heartland of India, have been overcorne; 
in the :ji5% ;iwent>'. yeans in tbe course of making die countfir 
jj nation. Tliey have been discussed in earlier chapters and 
iK’ccl hot be -ddne agmn, e.sc^^ repeat that in the first fivh' 
.yga^'Tnclia xsais closer to total dismemberment than it has been 
since or is likely ever to bo-^through these causes. /i : 

'/ In thc neiit it went thiongb the paroxj-sm of .'^ 

7{rig(/isfte c?mf.hop of ••.states and lived noth the fear that 
everything sfa-S lost/ Something gnite obviouslv was. lost fvhen; 
'ihp hcntfihjg.d ;tendhnci^ implicit in federal constitutidh eoih- 
cided Mith the self-anmipess,of each Stale as a disdnct'lingmW 


’ .s>e np, 127-2S. 
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assertiveness oE the Stt‘“ "g'To \efore the flWes ; by that 
funit,- for avoichrtg '' ‘’t "edng 

lime tlic demand was so o aifficult to resist. Seeing 

SttUn teghne wonW an, to be better « 

sAat the ep«ons-«^ and absorbed; ^“W^fthich «re 

S'bee-e polsLbs -""g mo“ difficult Eor tta 
Ifagmstically lcorgani“d ate n P p„„ag 

Centre than those wbreh »ere n 

'“CtetinScen dte Cenb-nd ftc S.,. , 

S tteT «oS ;'t st^paTI^- 

capture one or more SMes. “P ^ ‘oorem- 

”:;=rat - e^x•cS t*gs 

toe C qutttonable. The Conpeg codd « ^ 

ulS imd to deal 'f -J''ar„°S a P'a«f 'iSded 
and in most cases eodd „ers of the Tresided 

outling the State under the speci i ^ consequences. 

Will it repeat the PC*""”"*^." siHon State and ‘bcT f*”® 
when there is more than o" these , _ce 

up? It is not unlikely the C ^ Bangalore to en 

id wheri it made tentaUve moNCS 
the powers o£ the Centre. reasonably well c ec 

But the overall prospec j remained relati > 

Nehru, or well enough for it tragedies wl 

clouded at least in tWs ^spec' despite ^ 

other ways have befallen 1 * especially economic, 

same web of inter-depen e , ^own weaker sm 

the Centre and the States ; i the C^i^cr 

and has probably grown stronger^ iporary eclipse under 

tendency is again visible, after months, fo 

Shaslri’s growng pre-eminence , ^ captured a 

rOnly in one State, f 

stable majority as a result of e ’ c^j its ou . 

fonued tbo government m more than one 

Congress. 
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Central power structure to be compounded out o£ elements 
drawn from many different Stales, and it is truer than it was’ 
once that if the general political fabric does not decay, die 
parh'cular strains of federalism will be absorbed by the Indian 
Constitution as tliey have been by odiers. For the normal 
recalcitrance of a non-Congress Government in a State die 
Congress Government at the Centre has been prepared by the 
Congress Government in the States ; often they bave differed 
little from non-Congress Government. For abnormal recalci- 
trance or unconstitutional opposition, the Centre has quite 
ample powers.’ Tlrey will be invoked by any party in power 
at die Centre which has an all-India stake or orientation ; none 
other is likely to come into power in New Delhi. 

Attempts at breaking away may yet be made of course, in 
one comer of India or anotlier, and if tiiey succeeded against 
die wishes of the countrif they would loosen up the unity of 
the whole. But sufficient means exist for forestalling such 
attempts, and if they svere used, they svould be supported by 
the people unless the means -or the specific end were manifestly 
unjust. The threat of a crack may be on a remote part of the 
'rim. In Bombay people may be less concerned than the 
Assamese are about the demand for independence by the liiil 
tnbes of the north-east frontier; concern over Kashmir may 
be a little less in Madras than in Delhi. But all that distance 
does is to reduce rigidities. Some concessions to separatism in 
order to deflate it may appear to be outrageous in a neiglibour- 
ing area; further off they would be accepted as not an un- 
reasonable price if a larger cause is served better that way. 
But distance does not any longer breed indifference to the 
territorial integrity of the countri^ as a whole. No party could 
hope to win votes in Bombay if it works for the separation of 
parts of Assam from India ; wen more is this true about Kashmir. 

This is the beneficial obverse of a troublesome fact of Indian 
life today, diat any difficulty or agitation or governmental 
failure in one part of the countrj' leads to injurious repercussions 
in remote parts of the countric But the beneficial and trouble- 
some are two sides of the same coin— that India is much more 
;lf-aware as a country, as a single organism ; diere is awareness 


’ See pp. 37-39. 
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of ilie whole in each of the liarts which is one of the ingredients 
that makes for the unity of the whole. Whatever concerns or 
disturbs one part is quickly transmitted to otlier parts and sets 
up symxiathclic vibrations. This accounts for a phenomenon 
which is equally to be seen in tlie Congress and the country 
and in both conU'ibutes to structural unity. There are counter- 
vailing tensions in both. The Congress Party is no longer held 
together by the predominant influence of a single man, which 
is a risky vestry for a country’s or a party’s unity, however 
eminent the person might be. The Congress has become a 
multi-focus party held to a course by the opposing pulls of its 
various centres of influence. In shifting combinations at the top 
a group of persons gather in tlieir hands various threads of 
power which travel down to diverse regions of the country, so 
that die sensation of a share in ruling the country is more 
widespread. The political structure thus has a broader base 
and is coiTespondingly more stable. Because influence is seen 
to be more diffuse, one of die political themes of the ’fifties 
has died a natural death : regions do not complain now as they 
used to — especially South India did — that one or another has 
more power in New Delhi than its due. 

"Whether all the credit for the evolution of the organism 
should go to Nehru may be disputed by some ; so much of it 
would seem to be a part of the impact which modem communi- 
cations would have had in any case. But he was undoubtedly 
the catalyst; no one laboured so hard to open the eyes of each 
area to what was happening in the rest ; this was the effect of 
the simple and repetitive homilies he incessantly preached, so 
tiring to the cynical intellectuals who heard them or read about 
diem, but for most Indians their first steps in learning that they 
had become parts of a big country. As for political parties, no 
one e.Vcept Nehni could have nourished them so ; he not only 
resisted the temptation to which so many in other countries fell 
but offeied positive encouragement to all constitutional opposi- 
tion. 

But the problems of the rim did not yield to Nehru. Unable 
to eliminate diem in his life-time, he bequeathed to his succes- 
sors an explosive harvest of issues in which separatist tenden- 
cies are stoked by edinic differences, as in the case of die 
tribes and the Dravidian demand for a separatist Tamilnad in 
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South India, or by religious differences, as in Kashmir, or by 
the real or imaginary political griet'ance of a religious minority, 
as m tlie case of the demand by a small minority of Sildis in 
Punjab for a separate "homeland” (tibe majority’s demand for 
a Punjabi-speaking State, on par with other linguistic States, 
has been met and barring some residual problems has ceased 
to be die trouble it was). 

Hie world has heard much about three fires on the rim. 
in Kashmir in the north, Punjab in the north-west and Tamilnad 
m the south. But tliere have been others. At India’s western 
extremity, in Saurashtra, tribal mobs attacked towns at the 
edges of their habitation. Their close kin have been in 
ferment all over Bastar, a large tribal territory in Central 
India, sprawling over the country’s richest mineral belt ; in the 
spnng of last year the man they regarded as tlieir king and 
god ivas shot by the poh'ce in the midst of what tlie police say 
were preparations for rebelhon. At the eastern extremity, the 
tenaciously wathke hill tribes, the Magas, in many ways more 
civilized than Indians of the plains, have been in proclaimed 
rev olt for more than ten years ; nothing short of civil w’ox 
raged in the area until ways were found under Shastri for 
bringing about a — so far stable — cease-fire. The Naga’s 
neighbours to the south, anotlier well-organized community, 
the Mizos, have been in armed revolt for almost tw'o years. 
Coping with tliat too has involved the use of the army and the 
air force. 


Nehru’s failure in this respect has a poignancy about it. He 
w'as sensitive to the aspirations of the minorities, especially if 
ethnic, and to their desire to preserve their disb'nctiveness. He 


almost indulged the ethnic individualities in the Indian mosaic; 
he was not only himself responsive to their beaut}' but made 
the rest of the countr}' aware of it too by the decision he took, 
surely jn a moment of mspirafaon, to m'ake the folk presence 
one of die highh'ghts of the national festival of Republic Day 
But the problems of the rim did not demand onlv spurts of 
aesthetic response but constant and detailed attention so that 

V bsg™ attoding 

to get hold of SheAh Abdullah because Bttle USB done In tinie 
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about tbe communal agitations ; and Abdullah himself was 
allowed to indulge his whims to the point where the popular 
anger against him turned also against India. Tlie same tiring 
happened uith his successor: the corrupting influence of 
absolute power gained head while New Delhi once more made 
itself wholly dependent upon one man in Srinagar. Various 
fonns of autonomy were worked out for the hill-tnbes of 
Assam but allowed to gather dust until they became unaccep- 
table. “Too little, too late” became a familiar pluase during 
India’s own struggle for independence from Britain ; it 
remained familiar even afterwards. These residual problems 
are no longer a serious threat to India’s unity. But much avoid- 
able trouble is still in store. 

Much more important, however, than this failure — which, 
although tragic in human terms, does not endanger India’s 
basic unity as a whole ; especially the tribes do not — is 
Nehm’s failure to ensure that India would be ruled by and 
after him as one single whole, with all its major parts, the 
States, brought into a harmonious relationship \ritlr each other 
and with the overall national personality. Certainly the country 
was more ruled as one unit than at any time in its history and 
more than tlie Constitution prowdes for ; to the sweepingly 
unifying powers given to the Centre imder the Constitution 
others were added by tlie fact that the same party was in 
power at die Centre and in the States. But not enougli use was 
made of them to evolve operative conventions which would 
ensm’e that not only under tlie stress of emergency but in ^ 
normal times also the states would not pursue their diverse 
interests in a manner injurious to die national interest. Tin's 
faihne shot up to the surface in times of food scarcity because 
States which were surplus in food refused to make their surplus 
available to die deficit States. Evolving these conventions was 
probably the greatest task for Neliru once the sunuval of the 
country as a single piece had been assured. No test of his 
leadership is more crucial, none so clearly confirms the 
suspicion that perhaps his aversion to schisms became in the 
long run an invitation to divisions. 

One of the instruments of unification which Nehru developed 
worked very well, and the credit for it is due not merely to his 
times but directly to him. Because Of planning, whicli ho 
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prompted much more tlian anyone else, the States look up to 
the centre for financial approval and help much more than the 
letter of the Constitution provides for. If a State chose to curb 
its economic ambitions and to live %vithin the means allotted to 
it by the Constitution, it could cock a snook at die centre in 
all sorts of ways. Wliy it does so a lot less tiian it could is 
because people have made economic ambitions inescapable, 
and for meeting them in however small a degree, the States 
have to run to the Centre, which in turn has made the approval 
of the Planning Commission a condition for most expenses 
which the State, cannot meet out of the revenues allotted to 
them by the Constitution. 

In addition to these rev'enues, the States get grants-in-aid 
from another source, which has constitutional sanction; under 
the recommendations of a Finance Commission, a statutory 
body is set up by the Union President erery five years. These 
recommendations are virtually mandatory upon the Central 
Government and the Planning Commission has nothing to do 
with diem. But dieir quantitative significance has steadily 
grown weaker as the ambit of the Planning Commission has 
expanded ; what the planners give as loans or as capital assis- 
tance is outside the purview of the Finance Commission and is 
virtually given at the planners’ discretion. Both the size and 
significance of this aid have grown with the size and signi- 
ficance of Central and State plans. Firsdy, development expen- 
diture, which is in the partonage of the Planning Commission, 
,not die Finance Commission, has grown enormously from the 
time of the Second Plan onwards and forms much the more 
vote-catching part of State budgets. 

Secondly, much of this money is given as "tied aid” (tying 
of foreign aid however is resented by India!), tied to particular 
activibes or projects in States. So penetrating is the influence 
of diis aid (once again the analogy of foreign aid leaps to the 
mind) that many commentators have complained diat the 
autonomy granted to die States under the Constitution is being 
undermined. One of the best known among them, D. R. GadgiV 
complains: "Most State Governments are tempted by offers of 
grants to undertake the activities to which the ^ants are 


Chainntm of the Planning Commission himself. 
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' ^ attabhed centrally, framed scheme 

; ; is rpresehted i ; ; . die ^ a - of . grants, %vith- the^ usual 

.VexamihaHons as to die adiiiissibility of expenditure, etc. places 
; vefjv considei-able powefj bfteii unfairily used, in the hands of 
inspecting : officers of die ministries and die Planning Com- 
mission.; is the. undermining of tire initiative 

; off 'State ^authorities and the -building up of feelings of resent- 
. ra same point of view, another 

:f Well-khpwn:, analyst 'who was himself a Union Minister once, 
f . ^ says diat dhecdy on its own or through aid 

extended to die States^ b the Planning Commission, the Centre 
•has spent ;more' on. State dian Central subjects since die start 
Of the^d^ He adds that die Planning Commission has 

taken fa;dyantage—- undue advantage, he says by implication — 
pf patronage and of the fact that the same 

V politicid 'pady is in power in all States. Thus it has “virtually 
proceeded f;as though the Constitution were not federal in 
chMa<der (and) h assumed a uniformity of policy aU over 
thb 'country sometimes in disregard of vast variation in local 

■ bohditions.” 

■ > 'The ^excesses of die Planning Commission w’ere to lead to 
complications : local variations refused to submit to uniform 
policies conceived in the abstract, and the States in their 
resentment often refused to render unto the Centre what was 
die Centre’s. But the gener^ plea on behalf of the autonomy 

. .of States was rnore pleasing to die purists’ regard- for, the 
• / Constitution than to those who like to see the country’s economy 
_ runified and die Constitution generate centripetal instead of 
pen&ifugal tendencies. ’That this is what has been happening 
/ :in -fact is sometimes forgotten by those who, more impressed 
by the event than by the trend behind it, by individual. erup- 
/ tipnsvbf the pentrifpgd forces dian by the tendency Which: has 
been/developing over die years, assume that the, greater ppli-;: 
itical reality of 'India is the ability of the States to take the 
^economic or political bit between their teeth ; and rain away 
/: tvith the Centre. 'Ihis is.mot the case, m, fact. The extent and;/'; 

/depth// of the reach of the . Centre is /much ; greater now . than / it / 

, / has eyerbeen. States’ pleadersf , from .the Chief Ministers /dq^ 

: .Wards .;have- to - inhabit rNeW Delhi : so -much - that most' .States ; 
/ have' found'/it cheaper/tq' build huge/ of their/ qivh, / 

y////l4; ' 
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mostly known as BHavaiis, than , to tine rooms 'in -fe 
.hotels. The proliferation of these buildings ihriherpastifive^nr-:; 
six years is not a meaningless symbol, though ■ perhaps it is Only 
a coincidence that so many of- them are located in'.Ne^y 
Diplomatic Enclave, an area specially created ; for v & 
embassies'. i-; 

But in spite of the impact of planm'ng uport unity thevnet;; 
balance of the Neliru era is on the side of chsappoiritnienb' 
great deal more w'as possible than wns done, arid what: ft 
left undone created its owm chain reaction, the burden y of p 
which lies heaw upon his daughter. Nehru had ihe: pdvari-ft 
tage — largely of his own making, Brough — which his success v 
sors do not have now and probably will never regain ; that with?; 
negligible exceptions his owm party wms in power in all the 
States as wnll. This gave him a channel of access to the Stotes;,: 
which supplemented his official reach as PrimO Minister; Avhatt; 
ever States’ Governments could not be directed to accept, they:, 
could, at least sometimes, be persuaded to thrOu^;the chanrie^ 
oi \Vife pterty.' Pm'L ritSy StSrrV wse yti\% 

fear Brat it might not stand .tlie;Strain. ' " ' V 

Tn. fact, because.'he' could riot;' ’as party leader, discipline the' ■ 
State parties, he did not; as’ Prinie Minister, expose Bie .State,; 
GoA'cmments to the Ml poxvfers which the Centre has under Bie; 
Constitution. Instead of tire party litrk giving strength to the 
Gentre-State links Avhich Bre Constitution has built, it made. 
/ them weaker. This wms shown up to deadly disadvantage in 
' his hesitations in evolving an all-India food policy. His fear 
Avas /iiria^nary. If Ire had dug his toes irt he would have; 
achieved that for which India had accepted partition ; to bring 
tire cdun^ -under the unified rule of a strong Central Govern; , 
, ment. Some iriight have complained but inore would ha-ye; 
praised him; ’The result Avoidd' not have been less autonomy 
forftthe States where they ebuKi make use of it, but more powCT ' 
for tire Centre -to; ensure; Bre Subordination of local interests' fo^ 
riation^l. :3s[otvvithstemding the fissures in the Congress or -the- 
parodiialisra.of the: State branches of Bre Congress, he could 
have' riiade the; Centre's authority deeper and broader, hceeirig 
it froiri .tire uricertmnties which worrld ensue after him or Avheri'' 
V. omnipresence. Not only was this omnipreseric® ? 

^ it'Cbuld ha-ye been AVhilfe it lasted, .-tire 
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">yea]cnesses:,of : Ae,G6n make the Consti- 

?.tutipn:-\vealcer;^y-'''i;?- ;',, ’;T"^ 

Far £rbm creating pew apparatus to replace the links which 
;y^ouId snap -when the Congress ceased to be in power every- 
;WherechJehru; ;did not even use the apparatus diat existed. 
Parliament has provided for a middle tier of authority, half 
..way; BehVe'en die Central and State Governments and specifi- 
eSly intended for checking excessive parochialism, by group- 
; rngSrieighbouring States into five regional zones, each with its 
b\vn' Zonal Coundl. The mechanism, diough simple, was not 
;;>\ith6ut promise ; but the Councils died of neglect in their 
- hliildliodd.' A great deal was expected of them when they were 
Tdrrried:;' diat by example and precedent their power would 
.^ow, that widi such an eminent Home Minister as Govind 
I- Vallabh Pant — the Union Horne Minister is permaneiit Ghair- 
^maii of the Councils — they would become agencies of supra- 
■ Siate . audrority, that under their aegis, multi-State utilities 
.,;>ypuld grow and help the State’s development to become 
.■':regional in scope. Special targets of hope were river basin 
’development, power arid inter-State transport. 

to pass, however; even the one good 
^ example of the ambitious planning of a basin diat India could 
boast of, the DVC, modelled in some ways upon the Ti^A, 
';:Was caught in disputes between neighbouririg States and it 
ihedi Far more durable on the odier hand, diose impediments, 
iproved which regional and State rivalries put in the path’ of 
economic development. In exploiting the oil resources in nordi- 
eastem India and ivater resources in South India, well-conceived 
. projects had to be twisted out of shape in order' to satisfy the : 
rival claims of neighbouring States. 

: yNehrii could not have done what China did. "Both China . 
arid India: have to contend against provincialism”, he remarked. 

; in 1952, and then- added urith a touch of envy. “Generally ^ealc- 
,,ing,' the Chinese; have get' over it by getting rid of the 

'.'provisions', themselves”, ’bocal; loyalties fhaye aluhiyV been too; 
^strong .in India; fipr ‘ a deriioaiitic goyerntrierit; tb do away irith 
■ySlates.'; But he; cbuldfhaye'. gfeady, •reduced,' the- iriterfe^^ 
dicse; loyalties ;witli Iris .mvn desife tri :see;;the .^cdunby devy 
arid administered :broadly;ubbrie' uriitVlnStead of; tr^ing^ 

::.td; Succeed in that he was.to make a series r;of/ririsfakes;:itf ;8ie> 
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next four or five ye^s wHch were to aggravate regionalism 
by giving it avoidable provocation, by inflaming it instead of 
assimilating it peacefully. 

The Councils, it is said, died because they were bom under 
the evil star of linguistic States — they were created by the 
same parliamentary decision by which India’s map was re- 
drawn on the lines of language. This, however, transfers to 
linguistic States the blame which, in fact, belongs to the hesita- 
tions and clumsiness ivith which they were created, and to the 
suspicion which followed that India’s dismemberment was just 
round the comer. Nothing has turned out to be a more \vrong- 
headed myth than that any one who demands a linguistic State 
for his language is somehow by that much lacking in loyalty to 
India. The Congress offered ineffective, unnecessary and 
unexplained resistance to the creation of Andhra, to which it 
had committed itself even before independence. From then on 
tmbi the last logical state in this series, Punjabi suba, was 
conceded in 1986, the Congress and because of it the Govern- 
ment in New Delhi fought an unavailing rearguard action 
against every State on the way, yielding at each stage only 
hi protest and violence, injecting far-reaching distemper into 
what could have been a smooth and on the whole desirable 
transition from tlie accidents of history and the product of 
convenience which many States were before independence to 
something more logically based upon well-defined affinities. 

The worst single example of vacillation by Nehm was over 
the creation of the unilingual States of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat in place of Bombay. It not only cost him the best 
Finance Minister he ever had. Sir C. D. Deshmukh, who 
resigned because (among other reasons) Nehra refused to make 
Maharashtra a state; not only cost India’s best administered 
state a great deal of anguish and shame as popular protest took 
a toll of life both in Maharashtra and Gujarat, but also gave 
the opposition parties their first strong taste of success as they 
came together in both states on diis single issue and delivered 
the Congress the biggest blow it had suffered till then. Yet 
Maharashtra and Gujarat are the best proof that there was 
no taint of secessionism in the linguistic states’ movement; 
whoever may be' considered doubtful in his loyalty to India, 
neither Maharashtra nor Gujarat emr is. 
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To give liie doubters tlieir due, the fear was legitimate ‘ that 
ti state and its people would become more conscious of their 
distinctiveness if the State’s boundaries coincided Avith the 
decp-seatecl distinctions of language and culture. It would 
strengthen the states resistance to a distant Central Govern- 
ment which would necessarily be compounded out of areas 
with different languages and cultures. Differences mth a 
ncighbmuring State, whose personality would be similarly 
accentuated, would acquire a sharper edge. A state like Assam, 
for example, can much more evocatively say “Assam is being 
bled for the sake of Bengal” when Assam and Bengal are both 
linguistic States, each with undertones of being “a people”, 
than it could if bodi were multi-lingual ; this happened when 
a centrally sponsored oil project was shifted from Assam to 
Bengal. But by its ovm decisions and pronouncements the 
Congress had released tlie force of language into the mainstream 
of politics ; its anxiety now should not have been to thwart it 
But to harness it to good purposes which linguistic reorganiza- 
tion is indeed capable of serving. 

State Governments can rcadi down to the people only 
through their own language, which makes unilingual states an 
■advantage, not a handicap. For the people on tlieir side, tliis 
demand was only a modem and secular extension of what had 
begun some centuries earlier' and all over the country as the 
uprising of more direct and simplified reh’gious faiths against 
the elaborate hierarchy of Hindu chmrchdom, dominated by a 
priesthood which was a countr)’'-wide elite of a Sanskrit- 
speaking brotherhood. In those days the people used the 
^‘vulgar languages”, as the elite used to call them, for new 
scriptures wliich gave tliem direct communion witli their gods ; 
uow they were using the same vehicle for communion with a 
much nearer seat of power by overthroAving the neAV priest- 
hood, die all-India administrative elite and the language of its 
rituals, Eugh'sh. Just as yesterday’s priests had used their 
Aixclusiv'e mastery of Sanskrit as their Avay of keeping die 
mysteries of religion to themselves, passing on only such 
crambs as in their AAnsdom they thought safe, the new priest- 
hood AA'as using English — 'and the people Avere again in xevolt 

'See Selig Harrison’s — “The Most Dangerous Decades”. 
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for identical reasons. This is the substance of the complaint 
often heard tliat those who wish to keep English as tl)e only 
language of government have a vested interest in it ; they have 
the jobs and they want to keep tliem. These aspirations, and 
the links which develop between a government and the people 
in a homogeneous language area were assets which should 
have been exploited. 

Nehru and Iris government made the double mistake, instead, 
of resisting what they should not have resisted and not 
sublimating what they could have. Thirty years ago, in a 
letter quoted by Brecher,' Neliru said: “An attempt should be 
made to unify the scripts of all north Indian languages deriving 
from Sanskrit and using the Devnagri script. Similarly, an 
eSort should be made to approximate Devnagri to the scripts 
of the four soutliem languages — ^Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam ; if this were not feasible, a composite script for 
the soudiem languages should be dewsed. Thus there would 
be two scripts, one in tlie nortii and one in die south. Basic 
Hindustani, a complete language of about one thousand words, 
should be developed as an aid to mass education”'. 

Nodiing of the kind was done. No common script was 
developed, formulae devised after a great deal of discussion to 
make the language of eadi region a little better known in the 
rest were neglected, and the curtain of language between 
different regions remained as thick as ever. A survey made in 
the middle sixties showed that more than half the books pub- 
lished in India were still written in English, and that less than 
7 per cent Indians knew any language other than their mother 
tongue. The worst to suffer in this jungle of controversies as 
might have been expected were minority language groups 
which the dominant regional language tried to swallow up. 
A great part of the tribal unrest in Assam has resulted from 
just such jingoism. Themselves in rebellion against the stronger 
cultural influence of Bengali, the leaders of Assamese tried to 
impose it upon the hill tribes, which have languages of their 
own. Thus linguistic aggravation was added to ethnic tensions 
which from tlie middle fifties onwards have been adding to 
the difficulties, already great, of assimilating the rim areas in 


^Kehrui A PditicdL BtogTaphy, 
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tbe north-east. > ‘ 

The present state of the Congress Party, which can claim not 
much more now than that it has sunuved, is an even better 
example of Nehru’s inability to respond to changing problems 
in time, to slop the drift of events wtli a few well-placed 
decisions. Tliat he was right up to a point in not taking too 
drastic decisions too often is amply proved by the immense 
fact that of all the countiies which became free in the 'forties' 
and 'fifties’ India alone is still ruled by tlie party which fought 
for her independence, giving her a unique distinction for 
continuit}’. That he was wong beyond that point is equally 
well proved by the fact that the Congress is no longer a paity 
but a pervasive sickness. 

Less than tlnee months before his death Gandhi wrote, when 
he was distressed by "the ungainly skrimish for power” in the 
Congress, that “I am comonced that no patchwork treatment 
can cui'e the Congress. It ■w’ill only prolong the agony. The 
best thing for the Congress would be that it should dissolve 
itself before the rot sets in further. Its voltmtary liquidation 
will brace up and purify the political climate. But I can see 
that I can carry nobody with me in this”. 

It is fortunate for India that he could not, because the 
Congress still had its second most important funcb'on to per- 
form : after the first, \vinning independence, was over it had to 
hold the new country togetlier long e'r^ugh for ’staying together 
to become a habit; no party or otlier force was visible at the 
time which could carry out this function half as well. Until this 
duty had been done the Congress was also justified in shirking 
any clear definition of its policies and methods. Definitions are 
by their nature divisive ; they exclude, whereas the Congress 
needed at that time to he inclusive, to bring and keep as many 
different elements together on the same platform as possible, 
even if that meant a mis-shapen platform. At the height of his 
power Nehru could not have persuaded the Congress to adopt 
any philosophy or programme which would be very clear cut 
or detailed without splitting the Congress into many parties; 
he was verj’ wise not to try. Apart from anything else, economic 
interests had not yet sufficiently developed and .specialized in 
the country to justify separate parties or give them the distinc- 
tive economic and social foundations which parties need. 
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So the Congress remained after independence — and up to a 
point righdy — what for other reasons it had already become 
before independence, 'a Congress of parties^ wedded to no 
particular policies or philosophy, accommodating \nthin itSv 
large and undefined ambit the whole gamut of political and 
economic attitudes ranging fiom the Left to fair Bight. As a 
consequence it acquired two things which it most needed 
during two critical phases of its life. Before independence it 
gave Gandhi the strength of numbers u Inch he needed for his 
land of movement of mass cml disobedience. After indepen- 
dence it gave the counlr>' die benefit of an umberella-hke 
leadership beneath which evers’one who ssnshed could take 
shelter without loss of his identity. This proved to be of 
decisive help in keeping the country' together at a time wheo 
there was a strong multiple challenge to its unity. 

From this character of the Congress and the div'isive pulls 
of the discordant elements which compose it came the 
Congress habit of functioning through consensus. Since its ^ 
objeebves before independence were few and simple and con- 
tinued to be so after, the paity' bad room in it for evetyone. 
Widi simple objectives,,acbieving consensus was as easy as witli 
such a variegated membership it ivas essential ; the habit of pro- 
ceeding only by consensus grew from these causes and Congress 
leaders became experts in making shifts and adjustments to 
arrive at time-serving compromises at die expense of policy. 

It may seem odd to talk of consensus being a habit with the 
Congress when for so many years one man towered above it so 
much diat he did not have to be particular, and was not about 
^insulting his colleagues, let alone proceeding only unth dieir 
consent But he was himself die meeting point of so many 
\-iews that his decisions were as much the result of a consen- 
sus (within him) as they would have been if he had searched 
for a compromise externally, among his colleagues. At other 
levels the search was more clearly wsible. This is how Kama- 
raj was chosen Congress President by private discussion and 
agreement between some regional leaders This in tom is how 
Kamaraj succeeded in securing the selection of Shastri in 1961 
and the election of Indira Gandhi eighteen months later. 
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do\TO in Indira Gandhis favour as he had in Shastri's, and the 
system proved it was able to \vithstand the shock of an open 
election once a consensus had been consolidated behind the 
scenes. 

So the fruits of this habit of proceeding by tlie maximum 
available consensus are not to be scoffed at. Tliey are a part 
of the harvest of die decade of Nehru and a very useful part 
at that. Tliey did more than merely keep the Congress going. 
They smoothed die transition from one man’s rule to the rule 
of a group, which is what India has had since the death of 
Nehru in spite of die brief pre-eminence of Shastri in the last 
three or four months of his life. The partj'’s ability to find a 
consensus when needed helped India prove diat the deadi of 
Nehru would not mean a breakdoum of the political system. It 
was never as true as the madly popular svitticism of S. K. Pad! 
suggests — "Nothing grows under a banyan tree” — ^tfaat Nehru's 
leadership was so barren that it would not leave behind some 
durable institutions to take his place. It is the strengdi of the 
countervailing institutions he created which e.xplains how a 
pohtical light-weight such as Mrs. Gandhi came to be naturally 
accepted as Prime Minister ; the office has a stature now which 
supports whoever holds it. Just as the umbrella the Congress 
held over the country and Nehru over the Congress helped the 
habits of consensus to grow, similarly the successful search for 
consensus held an umbrella over political institutions, protect- 
ing them from the shocks which followed independence, until 
they were able to stand on their own. 

But somewhere in the latter half of die decade of Nehru, 
the needs of the country began to change. It did not need a 
consensus now but leadership, not a general movement in the 
direction of a few sunple and very broad objectives but a 
comprehensive and carefully worked out policy, and for giving 
effect to the chosen policy it did not need an all-inclusive, 
amorphous party which habit had reduced to a flabby, unthink- 
ing mass, but a party with a well-defined harness in which 
there would be room only for those who believed in its pro- 
gramme. What the programme should have been is less 
TOportant dian that diere should have been one and the 
Congre^ should have lived up to it. Those who did not accept 
partys policies would have been obliged in that case to 
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leave and form a party of tiieir own. The tinlimited ideological 
polygamy which tlie Congress has practised would have ended 
and tlie party s}fstcm given the healthy viability which the 
parliamentary system requires. But long after the country was 
mature enough to^tand the strain of a drastic remaking of tlie 
niling party, Neliru continued to sacrifice for die sake of party 
unity — which was itself to become an illusion in his lifetime — 
liis o\vn healtheir impulse and the advice of others in favour of 
a party which would match his intentions, match them not only 
in resolutions (which die Congress never hesitated to adopt at 
his behest) but in actions. But Nehru overlooked the need for 
this change, just as he overlooked die need for adjustments in 
foreign policy towards the end of the ’fifties. He overlooked it 
for so long that he lived to see one of the last diings Candhi 
said became almost a prophecy, that "if the Congress engages 
in the ungainly skirmish for power, it will find one morning that 
it is no more”. 

The Congress has been most guilty of what Gandhi most 
feared ; it has engaged in nodiing so much as in skirmishes for 
power, mosdy ungainly. Of course, it is the function of a poli- 
tical party to ivin power and retain it by the best means it 
knows, but the Congress has been so shortsighted in its search 
for the means that it may lose everything it has fought for 
since independence : principles, unity, the respect of the 
country and finally perhaps even power. In the first ten years 
it chose to remain, for the sake of its unity, a party of die most 
vaguely defined polidcal philosophy. But in the next five it 
dissolved that unity into factions which, in the declining years 
of Nehru, lost such principles as they ever had. If the disunity 
had resulted from a refining of the party’s policies, by the 
departure of those who did not agree, there would have been 
some compensation: among those remaining there would have 
been more cohesion, in dieir policies more clarity, in their rule 
more power. But facdonalism in the Congress is innocent of 
such possibilities. Factions are formed and dissolved and 
reshaped again solely in terms of the politics of power groups. 
This has determined die relations of die Congress with other 
parties and of its factions with each other. 

One should hesitate to generalize about so large and amor- 
phous a body whose most important characteristic is that it is 
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virwaly a cross-secHon *e coimliy. But &is 
ji-Xi^ation may yet be xisked : from about the time f ^ 

} xesoiuUons iu. 1959, the Congress has not extende e 
f of its "socialism ; at "best it has defended them, ^d 

more \vith statements than matching action. On the other ran 
it has pulied the frontier back on many fronts, however ar 
it mi^t have tried not to admit hamng done so. Within our 
months of dispersing from Nagpur, it formed a coalition gov- 
ernment in Orissa with the Ganatantra Parishad, a paity 
formed by the former landlords and Princes who had banoe 
together to protect whatever privileges they still possessed. If 
the decision had been justified as the cynical act it was, to 
retain power by neufralikng a strong challenge, it would have 
done little harm to the socialist image of the Congress. But 
a far more cynical attempt was made to justify it by claiming 
that the G.P. had been practically converted to socialism. 

The claim was not only made by the State Congpess leaders, 
whose need for survival mi^t have induced them redefine 
socialism somewhat hberally; not only by Morarji D'^ai who 
would rather see socialism buried than praised ; but by^Nehru,' 
the pride of socialist Congressmen, who said the Parishc^d had 
accepted the Nagpur resolutions, especially those on joint^arm* 
ing and ceilings on land ! Of course, the leader of the Pari^^d 
said so too. But when three years later the Parishad 
with the Swatantra Party without either side batting an e|y®> 
it became obvious even to those who might have had so|®® 
doubts about it earlier that someone must have been lyin| 

1959. The All-India Congress Committee had endorsed* 
coalition with one vote against, which only shows how wh^ 
sale the evasion of truth could be in the Confess. 

Since then— although this is another violation of ehronolol, 
it would be best to draw into the present discussion an incidl 
which occurred after Nehru’s death but is a good illustration 
of where his practices led— the Congress has given many esO®' 
pies of its readiness to hold the flag of socialism in one 
and with the other open the door for the most conserv&’^aft'® 
elements of the S’lvatantra Party to come in. But in the srfl®#^ 
and summer of 1966 it excelled itsett Kamaraj raised naptha 
slightest whisper that the public could hear-his assent sva ‘5 ^ 
great deal more than implicit— to the admission of t .. 
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large contingent of* Swatantra Party stalwarts into tire Gon^ 
grcssj tin's time in Bihar, whose leader is a princeling, a big 
landlord and was untihtiie other day die most inveterate foe 
of the State Congress.' Within a week, however, Kamaraj in- 
vited “all those who believe in socialism to join the Congress 
and strengthen it*’. He predicted that ultimately there would 
be only two parties in the country, one believing in socialism 
and the other in completely free enterprise, and therefore he 
found fault twth "unholy” alliances between Communists and 
the Swatantra Party. How he squared this with what his own 
'party had just done in Bihar he did not explain. 

There is an e.xplanation of course, but it is one wliich die 
Cong?-ess rarely chooses to give for such deeds. The princeling, 
the Baja of Bamgarh, is die most powerful single man in the 
politics of Bihar, a State which has not been much exposed to 
modem trends, where old feudal loyalb’es still hold sway. How 
much sway he proved in 1952 : he personally stood for election 
to the Stale Assembly from five constituencies at once and 
won in four of them. His Party won 11 seats in 1952, 16 in 
1957 and 50 in 1962. The Congress tiicn decided it was much 
safer to take him in. The Baja on the odier hand was playing 
his own game, and rather better than Kamaraj. He had only 
Dne reason for joining the Congress — to acquire a larger slice 
of power for himself, and diis b'me from within the ruling party. 
At the end of the year ho demanded what he wanted; a large 
share of party nominations for his group in the fourth General 
Election due in February 1967. He obtained some but not as 
many as he expected, and in protest he quit die Congress to 
join an opposition alliance. He left some of his followers inside 
the Congress but put up many more. in o'pposition.tO the Coii- 
gress, and for all his manoeuvring Kamaraj was, as they say, 
hack in square one. All that he got for his labours was a little 
more blame for the Congress ; its socialistic pretensions began 
to be regarded with still greater cynicism by the voter, and its 
hold on power did not gain anything from this exercise. 

In that sense the ingestion of the Baja of Bamgarh by the 
Congress and his subsequent departure from it have a signifi- 
cance which goes beyond the affairs of Bihar; like lightning 
at night tliey show up how ugly die landscape is. Considering 
the mass appeal of many of its leaders, it is a curious failing 
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k;; electorate and promote a healthy party system. Far from losing;- 
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bits standing at the level where the numbers are. In 1953 :tlie' ; 
' Congress could not have taken the risk ; in 1962 it could haVe ; 
.. but did not; in 1967 it proved not only as timid as in NehruV;'; 
' lifetime' but t\rice as cynical, with consequences which may;; 
, sqorL yovervvhelm it. Some of them burst upon Mrs. Gandhi =; 
: i when she became Prime Minister; tliey are the dieme of the:; 
/ final chapter of this book. . ; ; ' 
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years of pta>”>“S °T tom 32.8 mfflion tons m 19» 
?®ibS: wreased 100 death to ^he rm^,^ 

tn 66 3 'ihilHon tons at *e time ^^g.fold, from 3 miUion 

igsjjiron g ^ from 

to l"a‘ ?"«? .ui„„ tons to 4.30 million '“f” „ gm oOO worth r 
- 'l^^'toiis”t™54.000 tons, maebme *“ ® j’g jOO Onte 

tSte than 3 40 f“7Jo*er a 100,000 « W00,W ^ ■ 

i3mS>9#;^” S S to ?5.9 «on^ f Snla# -: 

Sp^SStis to be imarf so™ shogg- ^ 

tl^S^S'rSod’torn W« ,“f 

.Mtionifall oomnu : g„f . ^along^^ h » u^rhlinfT to a i 

iiiiiiili^ 
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nlrce. d-rinu^ the fii.t half of the 'fifties the increase came 
^fehtlv i:acr^ jthe : second and; 

of the fa^ythat -Htinn^^ a great deal of land of 

nVarfiharq'haiitv^^ feroogW under, cultivation, 
y/ 4‘improwd dc;^ survey said "are catching on, ;;as.; .: 

the first three years oh.tbC vTBird -'; 

-Plan - tP Productivity under food : jcrpirSj.K::^:5 

- :schh td hO:-^ cent hi^er (than in the first tliree yOa^ 

3 of .the SecOh^^ .Plan) while cash crops and the, all-crop^ aycrage.i;; 

■ shbW a3rise^d^^ cent and 7 per cent.” Compared with;1951,;Y 

; f'whCT ^ aggregate agricultural output in '4965;'; 

; ■ w'iis highef by- 3^^^ while over the First and Sedohd; .;,' 

. :;piha perio it rose by 3.23 per cent compared ydtb;) 

i.59 pebdeiit‘ in, Pakistan, 2.01 per cent in Burma, 3.92 per cehtr, -; 
in Tliailahij, and 3.90 per cent in the Phih'ppines. ‘'\'V’hen' 
Second 'Pl^ hnded in 1961, aggregate agricultural output diad;! 
risen by 20 per cent above the level at its start. The encOurag- 
ing hspect was that three-quarters of the increase came from . ;i 
higbcfvproductivity and the balance from , expansion of acreage^ ^ 
'4th’e':'ekact -re^ Svhat happened in the First Plan.” Invest- , -, 

4ineiit in agriCTlture was stepped up by 92 per cent in the Third;'- 
yvPla'ri , oyer the Second. If dependence upon food imports frdse ;;:i 
"further in the Third Plan it is not because performance declined -5 
blit, .because -a .succession of bad monsoons culminated in die'' 
j v worst drought of the-centur>^ < 3 .4 

' In 4pite^or die. teitible burden' placed on the economy by ■: 

: the. Clnnese attack at the very start of the Tliird Plan period, 

';; .,indastrial3pioduction iiicreased by 6.5 per cent in the first, V 
year pf the, Third Plan and 8 per cent in the second year: ■ 

indiistries;.5prqdudug ; capital goods expanded at weU aboVe^ 
the'dasprage rate , of growdi for the two-year period: basi'c;,3 
metalsi increased by 25.8 per cent, fertilisers by 25.9 per cent,': 
; ■.heay>^. ^ 38.7 per cent, heaw inorganic: 3 

■ chemicals :by.;5;3.5,p machinery by 47 pef .ceht^: 

transport ./equipment ; by, :21 ^ per cent, electrical machineVyr'by 

' 18.2- per.; by 30.6 per cehtl-Tlid,:: 

diverSmii pf. res6virceS'..from consumer to basic industries 'ivaS;; 



^;.to iam ^ But one of tJie primary defi- 

, Ciebciesf 6'f finKunderdey^^ was being got out of 

pib. \TOy, tile ’absence ! 6^ 

{• Just .about ;d^ upon socialism began 

ito decline vin die. pro^ of tlie Government and the 

■party, India fbogah tp'receive sizeable, if still not wholly ade- 
quate, ■amouUt of forei increased from 5.8 per cent of 

{the tplal InS'eMinent in th^ to 21.1 per cent in the 

second, ; to hipproximately 25 per cent in the first foiu- years 
of the third, that is, until the war between India and Pakistan 
jinleryened ivith- ^ political complications, including 

{suspehsion of., aid. ;But more important tlian the quantitative 
rincfease was the improved understanding of its role both in 
the receiving and donating countries, and die qualitative differ- 
ence; it made in certain respects by bringing in foreign mana- 
gerial and ■ teclinical skills, 

e Still ;fnbre,'eel^ 53 per cent of the aid India had 

ublised.: till the 1965 pause had come from the United States 
; ~\vas - the ' finding by John Lewis in 1962: "During the past 
.five. years the mood of relationship between the Government 
'of India and’ prospective private investors has undergone a 
’marked shift as both parties have been overtaken by a new 
sense.vpf : urgenc)h Tlie Government developed keener appre- 
.ciadpii of both tJie foreign exchange and the technical mana- 
gerial e.xpefbsc that 'foreign firms can: supply to the develop- 
;.mQnt effort.. For their part, foreign including American firms 
(iibke up to the potentials of die Indian market and not just 
; the distant potentials.” How much keener was the government’s 
appreciation was certified by Lindsay to the International 
{Mariagemenb Conference in New I’crk in 1963 : “India has fully 
itriplemented the assurance of non-discrimination given by her 
Prime Mmister’\\ a how much keener the foreign investors’ 
by Sir' Nonhari lUpping, of the. Federation of British Industries 
■"Anybody' whb invests in. India is a sucker, but anybody who 
does notrinyest-, in India a ‘bigger . sucker.” (He was quoting : 
ani;anonyrnous '{American.) 

:{:But : how. ,did^ s^ fare pri the "operational :yoyage?” 

Since lylrs. Gandhi Is under so'inuch criticisni ;tpda:y*frpni social- . { . 
ists {qE:; various kinds;;for: 'departing of her . 

fatheri; it w5uld-,:seem that the. Years ;of -Nehru :were a shot' In 

15 ' 
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inn fcr 
'.Siiltisioii :to-India 

^ ^ %i(ere'%^ ■ms'oy V - 



rVa^d 'nir^ iccpnomy/^ ^ ; v - 

‘ siy^'-l£djc^3M'’6 Congress wIjo havcyiwrtain!^;, 

■^':^uiore^■^ jnslicc on their sidei/But ^at;;' 

''•■nddc$ 1^ latter was the fact thatiTnany.pr,. 

' : 1 tlie new Iriends of the Congress were people who had : kept i 

stnigglc for freedom. Most igqyqrny , 
■’■' ■'m to improve agricnltnrc benefited only:;tKqser,: 

Tc faimerSs^^^ w^^ holdings were above the average size, .^ley 
vj alone had the means to buy tlie new inputs which plans pumped 
.. into, the village. They alone had the collaterals to offer which ;. 
■' ' die' govenimGnt-sponsored rural credit .system, the only alter-- 1, 
' ;rhative,:io the usurious moneylender, required as a condition for.;: 
... :ioahs, e\’en for development loans. And they alone had the;: 

— some surplus grain to sell in the market— to ■ 
. ..behefit from the new turn in prices, wliich for the p-ist.'^few;: 

rhas made the terms of trade more favourable for the : 
; ’ farmer than for the manufacturer. ; i j;i 

: . V But ;rH^^ alone were not rural India; far from it, thou^.; 
; the strongest rural ally of the Congress, . wlticli-' 

; only fiu-ther depressed the political value of development irt ay 
. y- mass-based democracy. They upheld— now u-ith the help of: 

; the ;Congress though in spite of it before independence — a rural.', 
. ;sj'5tem in svhich the top 10 per cent cultivators owned 56 pet, 
of the total cultivated area, tlie bottom 50 per cent less;' 
than 3 per cent; in /which /2 per cent of the 55 million holdings;’ 
' : were below tlie average size of about five and a half acres ;:in - 

about 20 per cent of the nnal populaUon w-as either : 
vy: ;actually,,pr virtually landless and therefore unable to benefit^ 
development — ^it encountered development only 

y.yiThe^V^ «sed only because these pages desrfbe"a’ 

syysJayS:^!^^ ' -s'--?” >■“ «' 













: :^en^;it'^;weiii^ ;■ taVbuy ;ats; necessities and .'found 

; ;:f^at.; Beca^ df'l d: (vafiety V of ;;reasons connected %vitli : develop- 
;yinent?pricesv\yefe'. steadily :nsin^.;,RedempBon ^ have come 

yfoi%Hlie dan^essjiand^i ffl if tlie leadership had; 

;.yshq\yn';ihe.>yiU >aiid the; ;abiH^ about structural changes 

yihithd'^rtuabbcbnpmy^ But ihmo the leaderships 

iy:ecorci'!pqbrer:^',/:y:yv.;-v-:;/.,;y Jrr'.vy; 

'y,,v;::I£ ;|lre:^ tlie traditional, tenurial system 

Ytq :ieinainy;the01an would still have 

.hadYtliidbehefity sucH ad i contentment of passivity 

. and tliestfaditiond obligations wliidi used to bind the landlord, 

: the cfenantj^-theYlm labourer, and indeed the whole village 
Y in >4 ' stable ' systein/ of interdependence. The Congress rightly 
decided' swefep this, system aside because it was feudal; but 
■::what was,-,p^^^ worse, an incomplete structure 

>; bf;tenunal ‘refdims’Y It gave.^t^^ landlord all the loopholes he 
needed: to : evade about; ceibngs on lioldings ; so, hardly 

/.-any surplus iiand was found by the law for distribution to the 
Vdqndless or : those; ^ had only microscopic holdings. 

/: iWIiere ; there ' used ; to be a mutual acceptance of duties, the 
' ‘'refqmi” , created all of a class war %vitliout first 

‘/^Vibg .(adequate /protection, 'to die tenant. The result was that 
; /tenahty/ibst their-traditiona^^^^ customary rights widiout get-: 

• the njew; rights which the law/ which had as many, holes in 

. /it as- a sieve, <' was supposed to, ^ve them. . In very, large numbers 
: they , were, evicted . or reduced : to the. /status of landless and , 
/righdess/labqiu by landlords. Hvhb/di wish, to take die- 
/ hriski that' thb tenant involve them in litigation by assert- : 

/ ing/what- they ’btelieyedYto be’ (heir new; legal -righte Wliere the; 
danger of /such assertion was ;great and submissive tenants were: 

; scarce, ‘ land -just, went .oiit of- cvdtivation r-.die^landofd. himself . 
did/hot/.have the means or die /.ihchnationYrt cultiyate.it, • and 
/ wbhld/ not'/ call; in itenarits,' to. cultivate it for ' him as/he, used 
: lby;because/o£:tHe fear qf/litigatibnr; c'/-r/.//YY; 4;:. .i 
: /v:Siich‘ rules 'as Ithe'Iavy^^^^ Tor /ensiiring compliance; 'were not ;’ 

/ difficult; to “subyef t :m / the situation WhicK existed, iti ■: most Indian/ 

‘ //yillages ; . the local ; adiniriistf at ipn. on die /side/ of ,’the ■ larid-: ' 

lord /fadier/dian ; the /tenants / br:.die’;labourebs4becxmse ■ of/llisY;; 
/• ih{lueiice, ;;br hiy'ecoribniic: or ,sqcialy/-ihcluding;,:/caste---ebnnec-^^ 

; tionS .with; - offirialdom./ Thi.s ■-■enabled &e. 'landlord /to corner /'die' / ; 
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^ tlipv reaclied ‘ihe: -^ 

beneBts ol development evben t y best 

compleUng the ,Je up with tho;asto;nishm|; 

itl. 

more aSuent played out in aholl'et i: 

The same tragedy of half marketing and creto co-;. 

field; in making the -^^int farming cooperativ^,. 

operatives on the one in the Nagpur resoluhons, 

Z die other. By induing precedence .over; 

wlrich in fact gave these co P . protest from , 

the oflrers, the Congress mvited 4,3 already: 

*e middle rungs of tlit the whole idea:; 

feeling their new sttength ^feet^uch to the disadvantage, 
of cooperatives was Wovm o® ite f ^ ^bo|: 

of rural economy as a w^l^-^ Communism or not anfe. 

whether joint farming there are no tivo 

::bether It witt raise or and | 

Stomomvoalth oE India-. Neither the ^ttves^h 

did ver>^ much to encourage genmne service cooperab 

» 4 - in die meantime the field was occupied by a la a 
^ S- of ones, which brought the ^vdiole idem^, 

further disgrace. The small farmers, who needed coopera . ,, 
most, were not able to gel an>'where near them. ,!„„cli; ' 

. > Tlie leadership’s record in the urban economy was no 
- bker in terms of die regulation of the tendencies which it ja 
it was anxious to regulate. Whether die cause 'vas ideolo . 
BoubleThink or: nothin more sinister than faulty 
darihing apparatus paid litde attention to the price factor:- ^ ■ 

■: the: theory uf the first two plans did not say much about price y 
in the Third they were neglected in practice, or rather i 
44vAW.. 'tlie ■ authori became- serious about id . prices ' U,^ 


Htne- 

;,''Ke 


became- serious about id .prices :h?^ - 
.almost a will -'of their own.' Mter .:an.;:inexcpsa . ^ 
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;^eh(3in^ spree. Second: Plan period, which rio one 
seems; . to dmycVhad : ^ control though government 

hadrall the;;regnliitqry^ it needed — most valuable reserves 

df foreign, exclmhgh ' were squandered on distjensable luxuries — 

to its dire straits and imposed strict 
disputed that the control 
was; essential/: But nothing, w counter the effect tins 

;>vaS:.bbuhcl to have dh domestic prices — of the imported goods 
:;^st:'hnd-.qlf 'CT as a consequence — in a market in 

;)'’!H^^^';h'bndy;\wis .being’ pumped in b deficit financing and 
P.^b^'9dqii :.hampcred;by a whole web of licences and permits 
.which ; might''have been' ^ w-ell-conceivcd but was 

i?M*dly'(hlatory and sometimes arbitrary. 

:;,:11icro was no cooperahVo marketing of produce directly to 
r the icdnsiimcrj, and since tiiere was no check on rising prices 
cither, die middleman dipped his hand in the fat and the worst 
d.f ; 'profiteering flo was some price 

. conlxpl'-its evasion was easy and the profiteer only turned a 
'Wackmarketeri: Vast sums of "black money" were accumulated 
>vhlchpre: still a b on the economy. There were no phy- 
.'ciu-bk on coiisumpti unequal distribution only 

'.^dded -to -the scarcities and simultaneously pushed up distress 
nnd, prices. :Tlie pun'eyor of goods and the quick-buck investor 
■ the economy to the detriment, of everyone else especially 

at.:the .expense of genuine investhient and industry, As price'’ 
burnt' through . the ' peoples .sawngs, . any chance tlierei.migh 
’^i^vbbeen of. broad-based' investment by tlie public went uj 
;'fn,^smoke;;'^.■v■;,"-:^; -7.,': ■’ 

, ' ‘ . A specific riiraf 'cxtension . of this failure ■ vyas the ...tardy , stafi 
' made with - schemes ;\vhich ■ would cushion . the. small: farmei 
ggfiihst ;; distress sales ' to ‘ the traditional nibney-lender-tf ader a1 
-low: prices; immediately after,; the har\mst,' qf >w6uld protect : A 
;urban consumer ;'against tlie high prices the trade charges in the 
lean .months.’ This gave, the; graiii trade uriliihifed freedom to 
fleece ;both; die';;prqdHcer;;m^^ consumef, vritli ah vupward effect 
vqh -prices ^yhich:Teyerberaled thrbhghqut the ecqnorhy^. GoiTes- 
:pbndingly,;;lhere' ;,waS' 'h ,;'specific;TttbahVextehsioni aJs'b^^-^w^^ 
■diteetly affected the. more; drgamzed mdustr>’;, ;ekpbsing;it fo ‘ffi 
.sTihie ailment::qf; half-rhcasiires;:'frbm:;which^'thbvrural;;e^ 
suffered. ’Much ;bf ,. private’ enterprise ihi-India- has ' ah; excellent ^ 
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record of enterprise in the best sense of the word ; the 
'unscrupulous opportunist has ^flourished only since the Second 
World War. Given support and scope, and -freedom from the 
nagging and negative regulation which defeats social purpose 
instead of promoting it, private enterprise might have pla^ 
die economy on a much better footing. No genuine socialism 
might have delivered the goods unless the government had not 
only held slogan-lit banners in its hands but sufficient and effec- 
tive levers of economic power. But this “mixed economy witlvout 
price regulation gave certain entrenched benefits to free enter- 
prise TOthout affording it scope to give the economy a push. 

Free enterprise was freed in India of the responsibility, which 
it has had to shoulder in all non-Communist countries, of 
building the infra-structure of the economy, the research 
apparatus and most of the low-profit basic industries out of its 
own resources ; the public sector made these its own almost 
exclusive responsibility, whidi partly accounts for its low 
profitability. As a result, tlie private sector was able to con- 
centrate largely on the high-profit, ready-marksL consumer 
goods industry, tlie very sector where the pinch of high prices ' 
is most felt by the bulk of the population. The public sector 
thus had much of the responsibility with little of the profitability 
which it has in Communist countries, and little influence upon 
the turbulence wliich price rise caused in the economy as a 
whole. 

It may be open to doubt whether "mixed economy” was res- 
ponsible for the further concentration of economic wealth in 
fewer hands during tlie Nehru decade. But that the concentra- 
tion did increase is not debatable. According to an unofficial 
sun'ey at the start of the third Plan, family empires which were 
already quite large (by Indian standards tiiey were the "^ants”) 
expanded still further. At the beginning of the 'sixties it was 
found that business houses owmed and run by five well-known 
families,— the Tatas, tlie Birlas, the Mafatlals, the Walchands 
and the Mahindra.s — controlled *14.4 companies through sole or 
majority omiership and 95 more through a minority' share ; 
the fhsl two families alone had a hand in 471 companies. By 
and large these have been, by Indian standards, progressive 
and effleent business houses; the first one probably by the 

est standards anywhere. Tfie first two have also been Om 
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ft; ?v :ft : t .ome Ot fte test 

'n^'*‘'?#£t<it; :i.Su.dins ^ ,,„„i„ed a fact of 

Ihc prvvale sccto ^ of we^ltn r successive 

But^tiie «icreasm& ^ ^ pract is good 

: gdvernmenls .un^^^^ . there are diosc who ° ^ich can 

-ah unayoldablc pa ,t does iment 

rcscn^tent aga-nst fl.e c -p 

:5socia\ism:and m lales^P i^r.Hous pulls and 

of ;deinocrntic planniP.. up ruthlessly 

. Against ; the 'hiickgr ^ ^cnt can diluting 

; tenJohsVho- dctnoc^^^ ^ I be, as 

,;:: cohsistcnt and clear j^pceptablc. Its i ose ends and 

^ > SeVdesirable witli full of 

: ilia’s of time, urgency ^ut India’s 

i.(hniicccssary ,lmots.^ss ^/shortcomings 

:Vthbe;accepted J;^L^^at the most from 

■ ft inlsfortuhc hinder Nel implementation did ^ ^emo- 

Sin iJitoine con«I>‘^^ 7*c Congress «^^^^„eracy 

iftaioSacy but the os „ot tire 

ft Sbra^in full. The co«^^ is because of ^ 

' ftVasftu econbnuc devc 1 ^emocratre P' jc logic of 

^ baUotfe tot demoer J a« ^ In tacl.^ > 6 ^g 

i-secteEtoday as they coM gomplct^y 

ft ■ democracy w'cre to p stronger in I^ democracy had 

-iParmibg process of Nehrrn^^^ i had 

:h^^:^ut the middle demanded 

- ^dne;for inaia:^at^tte about ihe ^as 

created a. broad varem^ ^ the time ^lere were very 

■ofhecobomic plarming^^^^ elections bfd 

: adopted . and ibe ®®°°v v /ave disputed tli^ gi^uld be 

; few.fpebple, wlio wvoiild^ and iuequahbes ^ compre- 

; weltcf ..bfftln^a’s .diver^^^ someone .r^ ^ such a wew- 

ft! sbrnewhere- h: single pec , avwhble ‘, ih^ lidtli as regards 

h^hensivb^view c£ *eeco^^^^^^ 

ft W :axrahgetnent,:bEi pru^^^5„, ^ • ; 

hhe^bihcehhhd^ithestrner^^ 
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sanction beliind fliem, the ^^e^yer^sllonld xt>e■: in^clo^^^ 
tion with the government.;, that in arranging ■ and implbmentipg^^^ 
these priorities, however, not only the government and; ^ 
agencies should have a role but also numerous other vassocia- - 
tions of people who have a stake in seeing how the. pcbnbniy .. 
shapes ; drat die economy should increasingly become :a>more 
organic whole of inter-related parts in which the pMts- should ^ 
have adequate autonomy of operation but nonq.^shoidd. 
outside the pale, as a great deal of agriculture is to^ayy fhpt - 
the net direction must be a steady rise; in the living; standard 
of the people whetlier the motive in raising them be an.equalir,.; 
tarian philosophy or the search for markets or political i stabj- :; 
lity; diat in reaching these goals India should take .help-.fToAj 
whichever quarter it comes but should learn to dispense yrith; 
it as soon as possible, accepting in the meantime, :pnly;v;tiie^ 
minimum possible limitation upon her domestic or-;, intferna -4 
tional economic or political choices. None of this , would .;lbo ,v 
opposed even by the Swatantra Party, from wliich mort of. they 
opposition to planning comes,;or by the Communists, >yhb: are." 
most opposed to American, aid and die scope allowed tq.’^e-- 
private sector.. . ' 

A somewhat smaller .proportion of people but still the greaty 
majority would have added a few more ingredients to tliisyfor-,: ; 
mula although their motives might not be identical. Some would 
, have been moved by what they believed to be socialisrn; sSihe < 
by love of die power, this, would give them, some by a .liard-:;;; 
headed economic; appraisal. But diey would have given-: pre^y 
eminence to-.public" control of die economy; udtliheld: unregu;.;, 
lated .freedom' from private enterprise; given a. larger share jof 
marketing and trade to cooperatives of -produperS fand cori-; 
sumers.;, given- the , economy an industrial slant lyhile reviving;; 
.agriculture through structural changes, especially- those; .which 
would improve ;die.-.small farmers’ lot; create more jObs'hah 
: also raise .die; economy: to a liigber level of teclmblogy^tCdiby 
latter , was V probably a; -minority view Before the-Secbhd:iPlan:; 
;,.:,p€riod).::y: V'y.; : ..y;:; ; _ . • .j-'. 

®nd of the Nehru era, as ;it was when; 

p it.remmns triie .todayT^thht.^^B^ 

? - aggrepitnof ^je^es had greater isupporti in !the couiitr^,t&h y 
,::^y 'drasticany diiferent aggregate- or one' substahdaUyVtd;;die.;’; 
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Eight ibr.^ejit , of vthfe which did not cross the limits 

,:,hf;.this ^arca:Hyo'uld In walling consent of the great 

•^majority of th'^ is all the sanction that democratic 

the government had fully axploited 
;’this area it woxild Kaye succeeded in a great many things which 
; ‘ yyoiildjhave; m and the economy much stronger, 

ytHus^’ensuring ;the-'sticcess of democratic planning. But if the 
igovemmeht failed to take advantage of the sanctions the fault 
: Avirs : not dciri or of the magnitude of India’s economic 

.' problenis; ‘Certain charact^^^^ of the Congress and of its 
; ; leadership Ayefe to blame. 

hijA.K economic evolution during the ’fifties 

ypok ih’u^^ from Nehru — from his vision, his 

S ^ see India become a modem and progressive 

;;ycounpj'’,,his hold on the people, his ability to persuade them 
<do .wait: iri patience while xvith their sacrifices he built a better 
v;.:,fi!hirc ; for ■ the country — it also took most of its weaknesses 
ii'frorn :-him ; his inability to sec the ground at his feet; his 
o' impatience, because of wluch he tool: many wasteful leaps into 
. the hUuro ;^ was nothing yet to sustain him, turning 

h littlo of: the mud into marble without tTjdng first to turn 
enough of it into brick: his general inability to match the tool 
o to the taric; and most grievous of all, in spite of his hold on 
: pc people, his failure to derix'e from them the power which 
they' were not only willing but eager to impart to Jiis elbow’. 
They would have been walling not . only to wait but work, if 
jOhlplie would create the right harness for their energies, and 
' if only his government and his parly would at least begin to 
. live up to ,. 

' ; ; .Np Indian leader had the ability that Nehra . had of 
■; making big .and dramatic projects possible, but he allowed this 
; abilip to run aw’a xvith him and with the planning process 


;ovp :;xyh{ch he , presided. Both seemed to avert their gaze 
hompulsiyely from tlie humbler tasks which, lay around their 
,:feet,\;.\y]uch; w’erO -as ^essential and /urgent as the. building of 
..ripclear plants^ and: :automoM factories, and , whiclij . if not- so . 
/.callously ■neglected; : w’bu have given the mass of the people 
! th'e .faith tli at soih'ething was .being done for, them, not : for fome 
; psfont:classes ‘and -places./: ' ’■ . - -. v v. :/ ‘j 


;l3amy/\yere' built, and :pfoudIy vdisplayed/to 


a' .liaiidful few, : , 
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especially \TPs from abroad ; but in plains ;barely '>’irfble from 
these heights very little was done to train the vfanher in the 
uses of irrigation, or the government’s - macluherj’ in the 
methods needed for ensuring that water is released at the 
right time and in the right quantities — ^India’s rea3rH iiii ;usia|:^ 
newly harnessed water is among the worst in the world; \^diile 
prestigeous new irrigation works were built the rreneival;; arid ’y 
maintenance of the old wms neglected, tliough these at- vew 
little cost could have made ‘‘development’' a local reality, not 
glamorously as a brand new steel plant would; but sufficiently ' 
to give stabilitj' to people’s trust in the system. Large fertilizer 
factories were built but the soil neglected : the country has, 
lost more through erosion and waterlogging than it haS f gained ,.. 
through new works. Little thought and less effort was invested 
in applying the daily wastes of the village to the stiiT6uhding;',e 
fields. Better storage of grain was almost wholly 
tliough tliat by itself would have made India seif-sufiScient-^}'-; 
almost as much food is eaten up by' rats alone as India phi),orts.l}' 
in a normal year. But such repairing of leaks — arid - there are- ;■ 
hundreds in India’s economy'— by mobHising the help pf thd 5 
people,- esp^ialiy their •phy'sical energy', did not attract Nehm’s;- 
and therefore the planners’ attention, as building new, andy 
monumental w^rks did, ■ ^ 


One of the mysteries of the e.xperiment in democratic plaTi-. /:’ 
ning in the Jsehru era — ^the mystery has continued ■ since 
death--;-was the .-growing, divergence between . the ; pronounciS-’ ' 
ments of : the Congress and the actual resulte; -People have not- 
been slow, to give the explanation which most readily coiries to . 
inind whten the handiwork of politicians is 'under “discuss ion 
ttat vAat is said is not always what is. meant, or. in one word, 

IS oii^ty. But that is probably'/ too - ready an answer ; yd i 
taer one^ is n little more complicated. In large-scale. TChtrireS / 
, j f,. . V ^ nation, the tools of a policy' have, a / 

which can turn out to be stronger, than ;• 
, tile policyutself. Tpie ^^TOng tool may not only fust fail' in .the;,; 

task and- reach ends 'which 
what seems to have hripperied to 
^ arid.cert^y/lsehru . 

^ sociahst pattern/ It Hvfis;dsO/^ 

® i?20ple must be the vehicle Lorl'taking^^.^^'.^ 
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cpuritryfjto' i; .the: machinery of the government ' and 

commissions for :”j5lahhing^"^^ be enough by themselves, 

;ThatTis;;\vhyrm':aU its^ and especially in Nehru's, 

phbhc'VcobpCratiod'Wasj'aHv^ theme. 

:(:r.:But b'ecause'vpf;:c did little to forge this tool; 

it'turhed' instea^^ hand, the normal machinery 

ph^the’-goyeriimenf;;^^ and lived unhappily ever after. 

For ahpxperirn^^^^^^ bold and novel that it was hailed 

■by Athe vybfid,: fhe^!^^^ transformation of a multitudinous 

mati6tty'.'4t;-ch^^ mandarinate, which had 

ib’een tiedtflat: to rules by a century and more of 

eolonijd; admiriisfration. -To such a tool was entrusted the task 
;6f, cfeatirig: a 'social Tevolution, which required that each day 
■be, iived:dike,“&, adventure, that all rules should bend to tlie 
. creative' innovation. tool did the task in the only way it 

'cohtdrr^npt , W a social revolution but a mountain 

.of vfegulatibhsr T was not the tool’s but of those who 

chose? ifs.iwhethCr they knew it or not that the result would be 
'.ycr^y different, what they intended. The tool did the task 
•,by?de(iabhg it first, means that it failed to do it at all. ^ 

over suffer from two defects. One is 
theiy .'ihistrusb^ expert, the specialist, whom they alwaj'S 

' subordinate to the generalist, the pure administrator, the civil 
;,spryant,?thd-,ihan who is normally moved by the same reflexes 
. : aad vruleS Cuteth^^^ revenue collector in a 

^'district or as '.secretary to the Ministry of Foreign Trade or 
ybhairihan.fof' a steel' corporation. The second is the bureaucrats 
. •albofness? from 'the f people in the mass; their fate may depen 
' Upphf.his' decisions, but by and large he remains a stranger to 
.■itheih;..: ' . ■ , , , " 

In .the Indian biueaucrat sboth defects have been ^ 

ac'cehtuated by. the traditions inherited from die days of ntis i , 
:.?.rule; ;The; the expert and^ the specia ist 
y. hay,: reinforced 'the r.btueaucrat^^^ and,' perhaps it is .stronger m 
yTndiii^dbday tiiahph:.;Bntmn;'because 'd^ 

' :ibeCn-;;^'ss ; exposed ;to?,OT 

;;'^Veriiance''yAiiehation;' frprh? ..the;?;p^ 

r niadccd ' in .' the • Indian civil; seryantj: during a; period ,o ^ la -^a 

..V-cehtUi'yrfpr. more' 'udi6n?he, was 'the ihsdviihent of; a foreign .m 

:: ':in?a; Cbihitiv^wlliCh : waS .becomirig^mprC : ag^Ssiycly madmalKli^ 
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^ defects shot up to Ac surface as sobhi; 
experiment in democratic socialist f 

Socialism in InAa has largely meant statism^he Sta^ jyg| 
has taken over, not just regulated but Arectly 
number of expensive and complex industrial undertafan^ . , 
'wliicli collectively constitute Ae public sector « ..has . 
extended its slow-moving and regulation-bound controls. into: a, ^ 
ver\^ large area of the private sebtor economy, especially. Indus- 
trie. This has been the smn and substance of Indian spcieiOT-; 
in the more organteed area of the economy, and its operahpnal . 
instrument is the ubiquitous civil sen-ant, whose madequacieS:.^ 
have been mercilessly shoivn up by his mishandling of- A^.e,.: 
neiv, unfamiliar and rapidly growing responsibilities. Perhaps... 
his performance would have been better— and tlms ?c^al^m| 
might have had somethmg better to show for itself— if np; 
been more willing to profit from tlie knowledge and e.xpertise , 
of the lesser people w-ho live beyond the pale of bureaucracy ; 
or else he miglit have profited from mistakes if his functioning, 
had. been less inhibited by caution. But as it turned out, ms . 
inadequacies made him more cautious and too much caiitipn: 

' made him . still more inadequate, each making the record of ^ 
Indian socialism (read statism) totally uninspiring. . 'V ' j?: - 
A. few' .examples should suffice to show how' the decirions and^ j 
non-decisions of the economic ministries w'hich he runs have , 


interfered w-iA industrial development and cost Ae 'Counb:)' ^ 
valuable .foreign exchange. Pheroze B. Medhora, wliom I have; 
quoted.: earlier^ has showm how "the growlli of final-product . ; 
industries (rayon spinning, automobile assemblvi machinery^,, 
manufacture) has -prog-essed more rapidly Aan intermediate- ; 

’ / prpduct- indusfxies (chemical pulp, caustic soda, aUpy.. steels) 
i .w'hich’feed AemT A alternating phases this: has:, fesiilfed vih '' 
large; import of intermediate-products to keep The end-prodiicty. 
going, ; an^ under-utifization pf instaUed capacity' .in* con--;: 

■ fT sumer: goods' industry w'henever cuts in the ‘ import,; of; .less:;, 
' ; essential intermediate products have become unaypidabley; 

' ; :;;.FiifAer,; these .cuts; ‘‘have , been ’ generally - .atomistAtiye . ^X^yri 
■■;,;;p6nsek:to a Svdrsening foreign. exchange situation); .•and; dp. 
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? form ■ part'., of - a .\vell-cdriceiyed production-stimulating policy”. 
Pr6perly ; selected and .scheduled key imports could help to fill 
one of ;thd. /biggest. - gaps. ; in the economy — “considerable 
unutilized capacity, in- industry, one of the main reasons being 
lack : of edmplementar'y , imports of raw materials and inter- 
inediate goods needed by industry” — and Medhora quotes one 
' Competent estirhate according to which imports of a value of 
lls, 100 ; crores;,wo^^ raise industrial production by several 
tirries the vailue= of the increase in imports. A recent study 
prepared by tire U.S. Aid authorities has come to a similar 
: ddriclusioh. ' ; 

. But diere has been neither proper selection nor timely action, 
and of the latter malady, dela\% Medhora gives an exceptionallj'" 
good example. ‘The U.N. Fertihzer Mission calculated the 
delay over a irroject from the planning to tlie commissioning 
Stage at one year for a 100,000-ton nitrogen fertilizer plant ; 
this represents' an output valued at about Rs. 11 crores, or 25!? 
of the present production of nitrogen in India.” An instructive 
contrast is that it took the government precisely ten years to 
bring to any kind of a conclusion a debate begun in 1956 about 
die- terms on which foreign private investment in tire fertilizer 
industry should be accepted. 

But the consequences of excessive reliance upon the 
macliinery of routine administration were far more; serious for 
the rtural economy and for -die government’s plans to give it: a 
push. A well-conceived programme of intensive improvement 
in- agriculture was dravm rip - for selected areas almost seven 
years ago. It called for large-scale ihobilization of -relatively . 
simple and inexpensive inputs, and massive seeding of .ne\y 
methods among cultivators. But the programme was left ta the 
routine administration ; that waS tire best engine the country 
could find for this' crucial impulse-building start- for 'rural -trans- 
formation. Its results; during the first fiv'e . years, were assessed 
in tire spring of 1966 by; S.R. Sen, Additional iSecret^i Plan- 
ning Commission; He - reported diat the/ biggest ^ obstacle , had 
been “the archaic admiiiistrative ./systeih’/ which /has.; proved / 
“woefully inadequate for /any. .operation^, tire/ aitn/;df liyhich ' is 
not, to maintain the stafi/s/gup but':to/change;;it”r^d^^ 

/'of /the progranmre; vyas/to/push' ;up '^OT^th ; 

; "a/hasic . change in the .‘situation’;. / mf the .adininistratiVe ' systemi /; 
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to “ensure security and hence aUow only the iruniirimD possilile ' 
change.” The programme put a premium upon tiie’ technidan;' 
the instrument of change; the administrafive.systemigave pn^^;,;; 
macy to the administrator, “whose function is to lay ;dp%\Ti and ;; ; 
administer rules designed to ensure conformity.”;Sen fouiid; '^ 
the fanner receptive to change but the programme unable to, ^ i 
harness this fact ; , v /ii y 

It has been India’s pride that under Gandhi’s inspiratiohs ■ 
she has waged a war on untouch ability. But the Regisltar- - . :; 
General of India reported last year that “nearly 50!? of the: .; " 
people in some parts of rural India are not aware of .the fact 
that . untouchability is an offence punishable under the Taw”. v;v 
The reason is obvious; the law has been passed but not propa- • 
gated tlie way it would have been if the party or die adihinis-: • ' 
tration were more active among die people. " 

It was in three different stages and for three different kinds of 
reasons that the Congress chose to rely mainly on the adminis- 
trative machinery it had inherited from the British instead 'of ; 
tiy'ing to - create a new one for the new task. The first stage ; 
came with, shattering . suddenness, when partition struck its . 

; massive, blow, and the whole countrj'^ appeared- to fall apart; .?;;' 
Even at that time there were strong suggestions, from so emh. . ., 
nent a person as Gandhi for one, whose instinct in such .;- 
. ; matters .was truer than the trained judgment of- .Nehru; 

, that, the rule by clerks which had been bequeathed by the- 'y' 
colonial rulcrs-should be replaced by something else. What diis; ' ; 

■ soihetliing else should be was not clearly spelt out even by -' 
y. Gandhi. But he wanted the “brown - biueaucrats”, wliich he; ; 

, .feared ’ Indian civil setv’ants had become, to be ;replaced; by. y 
: people who, were or would -be accepted by;tlie’,ypeoplc -mbfe:;;;;. 
; of the people themselves.. .By as much as liis ,: y 

: wustemized upbringing and- higljy 'westernized education : 
:.eguippbd.the Indian bureaucrat to sen'e purposes .which were' 
from - London, by.- that much- they accentuated , 
;,o- Ins .mienatioriyftum, the; people.;A: person :bf';a Wery> different !> 
y ^type than he was needed to bridge the.gap -betvvuen the gbvernr 'V- 
.V . tne^t aim die cpebple ^ter ind^endence? had^-Weh woii, 1?y;? 

, ; nt t e goyorn^ent was? -tooy.be^et by , une.Npected -crises to ■ 

, . uue ;instbad^?^^ 

. \e -01 e ^hd dependabie machinery of ihe .civii service,:?whicli . : 







Here's a concrete instance of procedural delay — ^this i>roject 
are constructing was scrapixid at the blue-print 
stage two years ago I 



I’m afrmd v,e’ have got to deal wth this matter straight 
awav Sir, we can’t shelve it — Ther’s absolutely 
no space m the shelf! 
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not only Md men of : experience 

■in , handling : just : such ■ threats of ' disruption to the established 
order of things." Most of therh' knevv, more or less, how to deal 
with disorder, . lavvlessness, -.rebellion-— and upon their knowing 
iit survival depended ; poverty and social change interested only 
, a/ fevi’' '.of them. The one wovel , problem the country had to 
/handle at tha.t time was the .absorption of the Princes. But in 
/this it had/ the .masterly guidance of Patel, whose well-ordered 
mind in .any. :case was hot as innovative as Gandhis whose 
authoritarian personality was not displeased with bureaucracy; 
arid he / had the most ’ efficient assistance of V. P. Menon — the 
. archetyple chal servant, methodical, painstaking correct — 
whose' pre-eiriinerit success helped in confirming the decision 
that /the best guide in most situations was the senior civil ser- 
vant. Sardar’ Patel gave pitliy expression to this when he said 
in/1949: "I have worked witli (senior civil servants) during this 
difficult period. Remove them and I see nothing but chaos all 
over the country." 

< / vin retrospect this might appear to be a sweeping verdict. But 
at . die time it was impossible not to see its merits. The more 
obvious one was .that a trained civil service immediately got 
dovra to jobs which needed urgent doing and which it could 
do, better than any other available system. But more subdy it 
helped the politician and the bureaucrat to get over an invisible 
barrier that stood behveen them. The two had faced each 
other across the barricades, so to speak, during die struggle 
for freedom ; after independence they had to meet across the 
table, and in a radically altered equation. Would die transition 
and the new relationship be smoodi? There were many doubts. 
The minister might take a litde time to forget that the official 
now sitting in . front of him, or his occupational cousin, was 
the man who ordered police attacks, even firing, upon freedom 
demonstrations; Sometimes the confrontation, had the specific 
piquancy that a minister now had as his administrative aide 
the very official who had sent him to/ prison (this , was- the case 
■with Nehru, among./ others). The official on his part might have 
a chip on his shoulderi He had to take orders riovy from his 
social inferiors/ He ./ ■was/' accustomed to wprkirig only widi 
people who enjoyed, like himself, dressing, for dinner, a, drink 
before and a cig^: after. .Now he/had /to accept as ■ his political 
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superior a man who had never used a needede, br;,'had:^^^^ 
used it round the waist— for holding up liis p>iarnas;?;;^j,V: 

But Nehru and Patel helped enormously to’, adjust 'this 
tion. Nehru’s soplusticalion could look aiiy official’s mLihe^ eye-v 
Patel, a barrister once, was a man of very' , authoritative 
presence. And they had suffered the bniises of police 'action >, 
as much as any other leader. Therefore, when tlieyt. began to ^ 
show such public regard for the civil servant, lesscr Tiolilicjans; : 
became less hesitant in showing it. The respect senior ; 
officialdom showed for Nehru and Patel — rand that , was 
enormous — ^travelled down by example to lower levels pf , the - 
hierarchy. :/.■ 

The next stage for choosing between the tested tool , of 
bureaucracy and sometliing more novel came when planning,^ 
began. Tlie desire was expressed in the first Plan tliat peoples 
cooperation should be harnessed for planning. A little, later, /j 
institutions whidi would harness it began to be developed::;. 
Community' Development Projects and National Extension;^ 
Seiaace came first;-, then r the start made in the Second. Pliip.: 
.OTth' planning '.froth :beloyv,;;p,then: die:, Nagpur resolutions .on;' 
icooperatjve . farming j r .and ; then', th^ Panchay'ati Raj scheiiie.- 
wliich:, indeed hady revolutionary possibilities. But the people ■ 
hever/ in fact, became the vehicle of planning because die 
preference at the top still was for the more familiar methods,': 
though now for different reasons. Ideas like Panchayati: Raj 
vand Community Development were nei'er very close to Neliru’s 
mind, which was more a technocrats dian a village leader’s,, 
more an intellectual aristocrat’s than a sari'odaya worker’s. His : 
imagination was more drawn to the monumental planning of ., 
things that coiild be seen to be technologically daring, not to. 
transformation at the grass roots by the improved performance 
of centunes-old chores by the mass of the people. His interest 
in. the peoples welfare was unquestionable; his compassion;: 
for them overwhelming. But he was not very coni’inced that 
r rdi^ cq^d transfoim the country by looking after the soiTh ! 
bit .better or by digging a litde deeper or by using corhpqst:.,; 

and better or by keeping rats avvay^ from: their , 
, bins. So he stuck once more to what he knew better— the :hlue-'. 
prmts and set squares and logarithms of the planner: (it iV hot'-, 
a comcidence that the tivo colleagues who influenced him most .;. 
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iis tile piitron of planning were two people as utterly modern- 
minded as himself and as litde at home in the village, the 
brilliant statistician, P. G. Mahalanobis, and Krishna Menon, 
(who knows London better tlian any part of India). So in tliis 
stage also die choice went in favour of economic growth 
through the buieaucratic elite. 

The beginnings of the tliird stage are so diffuse that it is 
difficult to date them. But a good guess would be round about 
1958, when Nehru felt so disturbed by the rut into which the 
parly and the country — and himself — ^had fallen that he decided 
to resign, to be able to take a new look at himself and at the 
people around him. If he had stuck to tlie decision and plunged 
into the country as he said he wanted to — to “have a period 
when I can free myself from this daily burden and can think 
of myself as an individual citizen of India and not as Prime 

Minister to fit myself for the great tasks ahead” — ^he might 

have come up with answers which would have more room in 
them for the citizenery. But this did not happen and once 
more he became an associate of the known and tlie tried, not 
the leader of unknown and new forces. Since then there has 
never been any chance for new departures and novel choices. 
AU decisions have been taken in the framework of die habit- 
bound thinking, if thinking it may be called, of the civil 
service and the party, both stuck “in the ruts of thought and 
action” which Nehru so clearly perceived in 1958 and for 
once — only once — tried to break out of. 

As the tool of socialist planning, the civil service could not 
have been a more unfortunate choice, whatever its virtues, and 
tliere are many, in other respects. "Government officials” said 
a very senior one among them S. S. Khera, who has more 
experience than most of bureaucratic planning "feel very 
diffident and at times even ashamed” to use the word socialism, 
which he adds, “is not a dirty word, although in the cloisters 
of the administration it is often regarded as such. And the few 
in responsible positions who do refer to the socialist state often 
tend to be somewhat apologetic, as if it is not the stated policy 
of the government to work towards a socialist state.” 

The inhibiting effect this difficulty has on the thinking and 
actions of the administration in implementation of policy 
objectives is not difficult 'to' imagine. It helps to explain why 

16 
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controls which are largely worked by this agency are not 
corrected when they begin to produce such Tinsocialistic results 
as further concentration of Aveath. Stronger reasons than, a ‘ 
conservative temperament are given by many people for what- 
ever the civil servant may have contributed to the increased^ 
concentration of economic power in the hands of the business 
community: he is said to be more than willing to be inactive. 
Until the early sixties, though less a little later, die suspicion 
was strong that there was active collusion between companies 
which were more affluent than scrupulous and senior officials 
Avho were more ambitious. The power which the latter wielded 
to grant or withhold the plums of lucrative licences and permits 
virtually in their discretion was matched by the attractions 
which the companies could offer in the form of highly paid 
jobs ; against favours granted while in service the senior 
bureaucrats could have the jobs upon retirement or pass them 
on to their relations even earlier. Gossip, if not jobbery too, 
was sufficiently rife in Nehru’s declining years for the sugges- 
tion to be made by many people seriously, in later years even 
biy President Radhakrishnan, that a convincingly impartial and 
honest agency should be created, such as a- public board, to 
decide" who should get the contracts and licenses and on what 
■conditions. The gossip quite possibly exceeded the facts, but 
it did create a strong suspicion in die public mind that in addi- 
tion to the links already existing between the more adventruous 
people in business and politics, a very private kind of private 
enterprise was growing up between the seats of administrative 
and commercial power. From this arose some of the worst 
scandals of die Nehru era which made socialism something to 
be laughed out of court. 

The inhibitions of the Congress party are of a different nature 
but are as bad if not even worse. If ground-level institudons were 
really to work according to the party’s professions about them, 
especially diose which are polidcally orientated, as panchayats! 
diere is no doubt at all that they would throw up a new kind 
of leadership, ver>' different from die one which has held power 
for nearly a decade. If genuine cooperadves were to grow, not 
-the trickery that many of them are, they would break up the 
nexus beriveen the present leadership and its present sources 
of power in the illlage, the upper middle class farmer and die 
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local leader; ;of i the.}:rur^:;:,to community. Therefore this 
leadership; Vhd^^^^ prescribed jargon for tlie sake 

of; survival/ delays tlirbugh' i precisely those transforma- 

tipiis which \wuld: be imm to its own future though they 
Avpuld reyitalise/thc economy of the village and shengthen the 
rpbts/pfydernoctacy.;-^': 
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THE SHAPE OF DEMOCRACY 

If xo mans works are easy to judge it is still moie difficult to 
judge a whole people’s. That is what makes it dangerous to 
pass a summary judgment on Indian democracy, which has 
been shaped by more people than any other political institution. 
But events so far have at least established that prophecies of 
doom may be premature, like those about India’s imity. The 
two men who started India on the road to representative 
government were diemselves sceptical about the results: Lord 
Morley, Secretary of State for India, wrote to Lord Minto nearly 
sixty years ago ; “Not one wliit more than you do I think it 
desirable or possible or even conceivable to adopt English 
political institutions to die nations who inhabit India.” Half a 
century later Selig Harrison was sure that “the politics of 
national survival will clearly not conform to Western concep- 
tions of 'democracy’ and will almost certainly, at one time or 
another, appear ‘totalitarian’ according to the experience or 
definitions of the West”. But when Nehru died, half way 
between tire critical third and the still more critical fourth 
general elections, each more important than the first and the 
second, it was possible to assert that instead of doom arriving 
there had been some progress; and what was true in the 
middle of 1964, remains true today, subject to the doubts 
discussed in the final chapter of tliis book. 

Instead of pitting assertions against each odier, however, it 
would be better to see what the record, as seen in retrospect, 
shows. Does it show' tliat die voter has freedom of choice ; or 
diat he is coerced by the government or by the institutions of 
his society' to vote against his rvishes ? Does he have reasonable 
choices before him? Do the results of the elections represent 
the country or are they only a conglomeration of voting acci- 
dents? Vihat is the record of the elected representatives? Are 
Congress MPs only a rubber stamp for the government, the 
Opposition MPs a disembodied voice, or do they influence the 
conduct of affairs? Does the net result sustain people’s faith 
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in democracy or does it compel them to look for some des- 
lierale remedies? The answers to these questions might be 
better guides to tlie future than summary prognostications, 
howei'cr authoritative. 

If there is one thing that can be said safely about elections 
in India, it is that no one stands, even if some try to, 
between the voter and the ballot-bo.\. Wliichever otlier reputa- 
tion might have declined wuth the years, tlic Elections Com- 
mission’s has not; it conducts the elections with the same 
impaitiality which was noticed in an earlier chapter about the 
1952 contests. But freedom within the polling booth would 
hardly be enough if there were a lack of it without, and it is 
there that the finger has been pointed by some people. One 
•complaint is that the Government uses influence ; the second 
that his caste and religion are such compulsions upon the voter 
that he can hardly be said to have a null of his own. The first 
complaint mostly comes from the Opposition, the second from 
psephologists, especially foreign. 

Tlie Opposition’s complaint appears plausible at first sight. 
The Government has been held in awe for so many generations 
that the habit may have endured even after independence. It 
would seem natural that people should wish to keep on the 
Tight side of almighty authority, therefore also of its agent, the 
local Congressman, and how better to do so than to vote 
'Congress? This complaint has grown with tlie development 
■progi'ammes of tlie Government ; few people are now out of 
the reach of their patronage, therefore also out of the influence 
-of the Congress. Tlie Congress and the Government — hardly 
'distinguishable, the Opposition critic chips in — have not only 
'Community Development to help them win friends but also a 
'Chain of other village uplift outfits. Organized industry also 
tries to please the Government; hence it contributes much 
more, if not only, to the election chests of the Congress. 
'Government’s transport and publicity facilities are often 
commandeered by Congress candidates: in backward areas 
quite openly, in the more advanced and critical, surreptiously ; 
in both Government may use its authority for the party. 

Myron Weiner, whose field studies are a contribution to an un- 
derstanding of India, cauglit a senior Congress leader in Madura 
:grousing "We no longer control patronage. There is an Appoint- 
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ment Committee in the Corporation. It appointe school tehchfefs); 
nurses, doctors, clerks and other officers up . to , a rcerta.ra;|^d% 
There are se\'eral hundred siich appointThents d- years, VCdnerhUy,.: 
there is indmdual favouritism, and nepotism^biit .appointnieht: 
is not strictly on party lines. Now a few'commuhists are^getUng^; 
jobs, while none vtis appointed while the ; Congress' 
control. Then there is some discretion \vith Contracts: f tThder;- 
Congress control we gave contracts to best bvisiness,- but; 
part}' lines. But then we got donations from iliespbusines^ieh. ; 
That’s how we worked. Now . we. do not have power, ;sp;?^ve-i 
cannot do that.” He was speaking about the local toum cbm-; 
mittee. But it is reasonable to assume tliat methods - ate /about: 
die same at die level of die State Government at least, if not; ab 
die level of the Union Government also; die stakes are: higher/ 
and so are “donadons”. ' V - 

But all that this proves is intent, not effect;; about die latter 
some other evidence is more , relevant., . More thah; Half tiie; 


people have always .voted against thd Congress in aU electiphs' 
to.Parliament and in most to, State Le^^ V^ile, planning 

and / its ./patronage'- have . e^anded ; enonhously ; /over; the ; years/ 
,:the Congress sh^e/ of ;die/ Vote -has mbs^ gone doum. • Gn the 
pdier hand ;the.;y6te; of ,.the:.'.6rganized :Oppontion;: parties' has 
beeii ; steadily, rising: in Stale .elections from 32;per cent in ;1952. 
./to 35 .per cent/ih .19^,, tb 40. per cent in:1962;;.'in parliaihentbry 
. eiections it ■has.-beeii nnly, /a; little beld-sy these rising / figiifesi 
Mhefeyer/ppposition-Ptoies have been able to combine "around 
an issue;, they //haye,.; driven theCon^^ the Avail: not only 
inVKeralaj which 'co/uld . be -said; to. be a radier a special case;, 
but/ iri‘ Bombay .deinahd Tor its/ linguisdc bifurcation), 

; /the /. /mpsb isatisfaptprily ;.' run- State .In / the //-vyhole country. The 
VGpngress has shffe/fed;SOin.e;of,'ifs'Tnost’nptable defeats in consd- 
;/tuencies;most ^sidubusly riurtured;by. it by invesdng in them; 
; inbre;thart: their; due sh deveiopment funds. .i :/ /- 

C;i:Cop?C%^Anar-Pf;die. :New. Delhi Centre for the Study of/ 
//■DeyelopingVSpciede^-t ^ggests in an interesting analysis' ^t' 
..reliable correlad between the state of ecoripmie 
;v/deyefopnient :of.:bn::area. and its attitude to the ruHng/maf^' 
; ■ ’^^’^Sinally better entrenched in the. reiatively 

^ore developed foan in the less developed part.of-the .cbiiiitry.’' 
.^ut, ,>tiie study adds, "the same appears to.be;the:case die: 
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Cpriirriunists’^.' ; irivanotiier^s brings out that 

!; at a tiihe- ^ was in the process of 

■(expanding,;' India, the Congress did relatively 
-worse, in "'disl^^^ dD had been in force". The inference 


r he Suggests as jp voted Government to attract 

die boon then, hayin'^ it with some disillusionment, 
'i voted ’agmiisd’ ;- / 

, ih some bf the areas I have watched, the Congress vote has 
' been : distinctly lower in districts which have done well under 
• Confess :Jriile,. have become economically prosperous and 
pqlifa'cally active. If the example of these .areas suggests any- 
:;>thihg, the Congress vote falls instead of rising svith develop- 
bmeht, ehlightcnmeht, politicalisation. The reason is not only 
that people learn to recognize Congress methods for what they 

■ arC: and are repelled ; but two other things happen as well. 
Firsti these are the very areas where the habit vote declines, 
the habit of voting Congress ' because it won independence ; 
lieople begin to worry more about the present and the future. 
Secondly, new discriminations develop and ways of thinking 
become diversified. Specialized and clashing interests come, 
.with , the growth of the economy which an omnibus Congress 

■ can no longer satisfy. It is not enough now for the Congress in 
' these, areas to be everything to everyone: it has to be some- 

diitig .to some;: people, soihething else to others. . This exposes 
the. Congress to unaccustomed strains and it loses ground. , ; 

Tlie facts do not suggest successful arm-twisting or bribery 
; by the Congress (assuming that these are atiempted). 'or that 
." one votes Congress for favours done^ Wliat they, do suggest is 
that-the voter is free to vote against the Congress and’.more 
.. often than not does. But the Opposition parties are .oiot nble 
to profit from, this because they cannot; often ' unite , around 
an issue diyided> .they are;, decimated by the : single' hqn-!‘ , 
transferable rvdtey vyhich gives the Congress, 
cent seats . in : ■Parliament .and . above; 6() ' per cent .in : most ; State 
Legislatiires oh; .votes which, are; consistently .below :48; per v.cent 
...and 45 per ceht.;:-'-;-b::' '-'b; ■■yA’b 
In the shortrterrh biture .ihdAOpposition'/may bbt be, ; 

able to gain by ’,uriiHng.:.’;.Gopai vKrishha-s ' Analysis ;5hoiys/;tbat; 


^ Government and Politics infindid:-’- ' y 
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tlie Congress won 64.20 per cent. of die Lpk' Sabha .contests and / 
55 per cent of tlie State Assembly conteste in .wbicb /it ;;was’ :J 
opposed by a single Opposition part)'. But this is a tetepofiify 
consequence of two factors. First, tlie Opposition parties;haye ; 
not yet learnt to combine effectively. If the S\vataritra Pstrtyj'-fpf 
example, decides to leave the field clear for-thte Jana Sahgh >. 
contender, more often than not, it simply walks put of ;the ’con-/ 
test instead of worldng for the Jana Sangli candidate.’ Btif' a? ' 
contests become keener the Opposition parties may try ; more, ; 
actively to deliver their votes to the agreed Opposition / 
challenger. Secondly, as the indeterminate middle %'ote' splits ■ 
it scatters, and in tlie present phase more of it goes to, thef 
Congress. The Congress share of the vote thus increases a h’ttle, ■ 
diough sometimes its lead over the Opposition declines.^: The 
moment the Opposition party, singular or plural, gets close,: 
enough to majority to look like a possible winner, all the points; 
in its fav'Oiir, if it has any, will blossom, eclipsing the advantage '• 
which, die Congress tries to get out of being the party in pbivef. .. 
In alMikelihood this will happen soonest in elections which are,;.; 
,cIose ; to .the ground,'like the village panchayats and the district ; 
.councils . thereafter, and iri time, the process wall travel ripwards.°!v 
. What h more in the news since the Chinese attack ; 

are overt restrictions on individual freedom; in the jiast year! 
cr so they have been a blot upon the Government’s xecprB'bf 
regard for civil liberties^: Most commentaries on Indianiinstitii- : 
, tiops are agreed . that' subject to certain hmitatiphs; nvliich' are 
too/; detailed' tP ih but are commonly held to be 

reasonable', ,/tlie^^ has had wide freedoms both iu 

theor)' and...pracfatee. .:;C abridgements ate ; deplorable, such " 
///a:^ preven;te'e detention'; though 'declared to ^bc temporary when:; 

first. irnposed;. the)' have since become nearly "perma-; 
^/nent. / But these jare/hbt. a evil / the original need 

C for/them :was;;hnderetandable--te v in Teleh-:^ 

’ ,/gaha^and' they haTC ', nori been excessively used : from 11,000 
arrests by the end ; of the rebellion; the number phimated -to i 


'See p. m; - ■ ■ ' ■ 

“P considerably and fast in the Fourth ri, 

. ... .. . '•./ . . .V -o 
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' 325’: withm tliree . yeaW ^and Svas . only' 100 .'just before tbe attack 
■ by' GhinaV-Bufc:.yyi& this attack ' a' sweeping enlargement of the 
"Restrictions cafnei; One pbttlm fir^ casualties was one of tbe best 
•tbings abdut die Constittition, diat it not only sets out a com- 
prebenrivcriistipf/Fundamental Rights but makes the Supreme 
Court the custodian of their enforcement. Under die emergency 
i the courts cannot be moved, which, in fact, means that the rights 
themselves 'ai-e, susiiended. Suhdrj' other curtaflments of well- 
kriovhi freedoms followed, sOme lifted straight out of war-time 
practices in Britain. For a time, they could be said to be pro- 
. poidpnate tto the cause. But as most people see it diey have 
aintinued well beyond the need. 

■ But iri the context of the present discussion a few other diings 
ate more important than diat unreasonable restrictions are 
being continued unnecessarily. Public protest against the res- 
trictions has beeii loud and widespread, throuong the Govern- 
ment completely on the defensive. Despite the stubbornness it 
had' shown earlier, the Government started to yield early in 
1988, especially after lawjnrs and judges had added their voice 
to the general protest. It gave up the argument it had success- 
fully used till then, that the menace of China had barely abated 
when Pakistan' started a new invasion of Kashmir. I tliink it 
would have given up die restrictions themselves in the summer, 
of 01986 if by tliat time near-rebellion had not simultaneously 
broken out in scattered parts of tlie country', especially if 'tlie 
Left 'Communists had not again empted into violent subversion 
of essential services, as they did in West Bengal in the Spring.^ 
Even. so, in May 1966 the Government,' announced large-scale 
relaxation of the emergency provisions and in most parts of the 
country virtually wthdrew them. Still more relevant is it that 
the restrictions have not impinged upon any form whatsoever of 
non-wolent agitation, even if it is not strictly constitutional; 
No one has had any reason to fear that his- election campaign 
would attract the emergency powers provided that.' it did not 
include either violence or 'preaching secession, .which in many ' 
countries would be held treasonable. 'And ;if .an ounce of evi-' 
donee is belter tlian a ton of conjecture,' there : is u tbn of tlie 
former in ' the Kerala elections : of .;l965i whicli were . not: -only . 

S'ce ’the last • chapter— Indiat':' 
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won by the Communists but by the Left faction in it. Once 
more the question is not of the Government’s or the Congress 
party’s intentions ; even assuming that tliese were bad they have 
not been able to load the dice that rattles in the ballot-bos. 

Other restraints upon the voter are far more difficult tn 
analyse ; they concern the core of Hindu societj’’, where all 
evidence, for or against, equally becomes a matter of opinion. 
Take &st the claim of Indian democracy that it is secular, a 
departure from the pattern of politics immediately before inde- 
pendence, when mostly religion decided how a man would 
vote. The basis of the pattern was the Muslim sense of being 
different from tlie surrounding mass of Hindu society ; the feel- 
ing was not always as sharp as during the 'forties, but it was- 
pen'asive and in different forms had lasted through many gene- 
rations. Extending still further back was the Hindu tradition 
that the king was not only the temporal head of the state but 
also defender of the faith, propagating which was part of his 
duty. Even Akbar did not try to disown his duty to religion; 
he only tried to synthesise religions. Against this background 
can the claim be correct that when a Muslim enters die polling 
booth now, he is not swayed by religion, wliich has not been a 
matter of his own mature choice but something he inherited at 
birth, as a Hindu inherits his caste and all of us our colour? 
Or can it be contended that a Hindu would vote as readily for 
a Muslim candidate as he would for a Hindu? 

Indian society, it is true, has a tradition of tolerance for 
which Max Weber could find "no parallel in the West before 
the most recent age”. But the tradition seems not to have 
e.xtended info politics much ; the most recent religious 
experience of the sub-continent on die other hand is of carnage 
perpetrated in the name of religion. Even the subsequent 
secularism was less a matter of philosophic conviction than an 
expedient for the preservation of India’s unity in the midst of 
the diversity of religions. Hie laws and the Constitution are 
undoubtedly secular; they have either not interfered with reli- 
gion at all, or if they have, as with the social laws of the 
Hindus, they have only done so to reform Hindu society and 
remove my impediments in the ivay of equality between 
persons. The Congress also swept out the system of separate 
electorates, imposed by the British and the cause of a great 
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;,de^ pf :tlie comm^ But that by itself 

■ did, ndt’;m politics, secular. There were several out- 

: ;breajcs of communal rioting in recent years. There was a serious 
: liot at ’Ahgarh iri:.1961^^ in die same year, during troubles 
in Jubbalpur,' there were some shocking cases of the indifference 
of local officialdom to die destruction wrought by religious 
■faniaticisiiii; ■ Each time a new batch of Hindus is beaten out of 
•Pakistan; their journey tlirougli India becomes a trail of rash 
; ruid secularism is disturbed again before it can become a widely 
slirufed;: sentiment. 

i , iStforiger sdll are the doubts which democracy invites because 
dt has. given shelter to the institution of caste, in some ways even 

• strengdiened- it, just when caste disb'nctions were beginning to 
;yield to economic Ohange. Election campaigns have so drummed 
lip this antiquated loyalty of a man to his group, which like 
;his religion is inherited, not a matter of his mature choice, that 
,;.^omB people fear the freedoms of democracy which die voter 
is supposed to carry with him into the polling booth are 
nullified there by his inner inhibitions. Much of this fear is 
justified. Until the coming of democracy, more particularly 
.adult franchise, caste used to be confined to the village: now it 
lias been released into the general body politic. In die game of 

. numbers, which elections are, everyone looks for die most 
nnmerpus grouping as the base of iiis support and since caste, 
iri.K. M. Pannikars phrase, is the largest group that Hindu 
society evolved, it was sucked into this game. In the process 

• it broke out of the village. When groups set out in search of 
kin groups the affinities of caste, since they were ready-made^ 
giiided the search. Each candidate used his caste as die most 
handy slogan to reach out to die voters in his immediate 
vicinity,- then drew his caste kin of surrounding villages together 
until his slogan spread out to the whole constituency, in the 
case of parties to the whole region. From die side of the voter 
also the same process began: he knew his bargaining power 

;;was only as great as the numbers in his group; to increase its 
.size he also tilriied to tile sb-ongest available affinity. Economic 
affinities are a newer idea; they need to be cultivated. The 

• appeal of haste is age-old and :ihstant., . : l ■ 

; ■ .With thisr new use of caste its - quality also changed. Withip 
the" ViUage :it^ 1 ^^^ to be. a stabiliser of a vertical system of 
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economic obligations. It bound the landlord to his traditional 
obligations towards the village priest, a higlier caste, or the 
carpenter, a lower ; because of it, each knew his station and 
duty. But between neighbouring %dllages there w^ere no "such 
obligations ; when caste began to operate in that arena it did 
so as an antagonist, against other castes. Its loyalties became 
only an expression of inter-caste conflict. So what used quietly 
to permeate the closed world of the village now clamoured for 
the attention of all political forces. And there is reason to sus- 
pect that this tendency will grow. As democracy approximates 
still further to rural society, it will still more take on the 
characteristics of that society of which one of the most conspi- 
cuous is greater loyalty to caste than exists in the city. This 
has happened to the Congress ; it is closer to the village than 
most other parties, hence also more caste-ridden. Caste will also 
sharpen its teeth, as it has been doing for some time, upon 
development funds ; the division of this cake gives caste groups 
something to fight about. Caste and class antagonisms may 
reinforce each other, since lower castes are also generally the 
lowest economic classes. When power is captured by means of 
caste groupings, caste may grow stronger, as class always does, 
■witli a sense of its own power. 

But all this is not just a one-sided process ; it has its obverse, 
where caste loyalties are under constant attack from many 
modernizing forces, among them even elections which in the 
short run have only helped caste to fill up the stage. In the 
political arena caste is exposed to all the %vinds that blow ; they 
will expose the group loyalty of caste to the same erosion to 
which economic change has exposed individual loyalty. Millions 
of Indians now travel in crowded buses and trains, first braving 
and then ignoring the risk of caste contamination which used 
to keep flieir great-grand parents from stirring out of tlieir 
villages until companions of tiie right caste were found. 
Inherited job patterns have broken dowm and ^vith them the 
greatest props upon which die caste structure rested that it 
determined not only a man’s station in life but his occupation 
as well. Now’ a man takes the job he can get, especially if he 
has travelled away from his tallage; in the cidcs a man does 
neigliboinrs caste even if he knows his occupation. 
' > .. making even more holes in the barriers of caste than 



;tlie i; batihiiig' Kof :i caste ^-'distinction , in - recruitment to 'public 
,semc&;;(tbb, only exceptioii- W ban is that a certain percem 
tage of. 3dbs iis.;'rpser\'ed^\f^^^^ strata, tlie scheduled 

. pastes^- as -temporary v W their favour). Caste distinc- 

. botis have disappeared from . most organized sectors of employ- 
ment in commerce and industry-; the disadvantage of the lower 
castes th(3re is^hot thb Candidate s denomination, but tliat there 
::afe;'not -enough candidat^^ of the light quality among castes 
which .ha-\'e 'suifered deprivation through the centuries. To the 
extent that- politics follows in the footsteps of economics, 
'changes in the latter arc bound to ailect the former. 

is exposed in politics to a number 
of ptherrforces \\ith which it has to come to terms. Sometimes 
iah^iage becomes the highest common factor between several 
parties. lAll other factors liave to give way to it, even tlie 
loyalty of - groups which are organized purely on caste lines. 
Sorhetimes the puUs of rival parlies play upon the same caste 
or the same gi'oup of castes ; two or more parties can play this 
game and each party sets up candidates of tire caste most 
coveted for its numbers. Thus Communists westle v\ith the 
DMK in Madras, wth the Congress in Kerala, and with the 
Akali -Dal in Punjab : for the loyalty of tlie middle and lower 
castes" in the first' case; of the Ezhavas, a lower caste in' die 
second.casej and of the Jat peasantry in the third. In much of 
Uttar Pradesh they and the Socialists compete with the Coti- 
gress for the support of Muslims, hitherto loyal to die' Congress 
but now more responsive to Leftist apiieal. The Swatantra 
-Party competes Svidi die Akali DaT (when die two cannot join 
forces) for the support of the Sikhs, and the -Cdn'gress always- 
wth' die Republican Party for that of -the scheduled castes. 
Of die-effects, Myron Weiner has provided' a Vivid illustradon.-; 

After analysing a contest in ■ Andhra- in' 19(32 between two very 
prominent candidates; one'standing: on the Congress 'ticketf and; 
die other - On’dieiSwatantrai .\vitlr, a- histb^ of -■family -Tends i 
behind fhera-'^and one' a -Kamma,’ the other a:Reddy/ byo ibaSteS ; 
which have a tighter confrontation -Tvith (each -' odietyd^ 
nther castes - in) IndiaffWeihef. yTitesry.-^hough -hirite ' Conflict ' 
iihas been an important ingredient, -iii this .stniggle, it is (apparent 
' - tliat.:; caste conriifrites- simply /(pneiiof'-ay numb 
/factors. -Indeed,' if- -caste(/.w ihe' -primany^-^i^ 
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behaviour, it is hkely that the Swatantra candidate would have 
won, since Ka mma s outnumber Reddies in this constituenc>'. 
Moreover, though conflict between the Kammas and Reddies 
is a particularly important source of conflict in Andhra generally 
and (in this district) in particular, it would hardly be possible 
to understand die intra-party and inter-party conflicts by 

exclusive reference to caste In 1962 the leadership of all 

political parties was in the hands of members of the Kamma 
community ; so it would be impossible to explain inter-part)' 
differences solely through an examination of caste.”^ 

More interesting is the part tliat purely economic confronta- 
tion plays in die erosion of caste. In the electoral- politics of 
Punjab, the middle class urban or semi-urban Hindu of the 
professions or commerce used to have a disproportionate share 
of political power, while the far more numerous agricultural 
classes were under-represented. About ten years ago die posi- 
tion was reversed: agncultunsts joined hands and rolled to 
the top. But landless agriculturists developed economic inter- 
ests of their oivn when they found that the landowming jat 
peasants were cornering all the benefits of community develop- 
ment; diey became an electoral force on their own, especially 
in local elections, and began to make sure of their own share 
of die cake: where they needed, they took the help of the 
dispossessed urbanites. But even that equation did not stay 
stable for long. One among the scheduled castes, the cliammars 
(traditionally leather workers but now almost everything 
besides), more aggressive and intelligent than the rest, were 
caught at die jats game of taking the lion’s shares so the rest 
of the scheduled castes joined up against ihem, often accepting 
the help of the former enemy', the jat. By the 1962 elections 
the position was so fluid that no candidate dared proclaim his 
caste identity too loudly ; otherwise all others tended to gang 
up against him and reduce his caste base to minority. Especially 
so was this where, which means in nearly all constituencies, a 
multiplicity of candidates of the same caste or commuiht)' 
made a multiple .split in its nlimbers 

The economics of caste has worked a httle faster in Punjab. 

'‘ PancJii/aU na] and the Congress Tarty, to be publisbed by the Chicago 
Jmversity Press h 1007. f j 
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where i'evci'y thing moves :a' little bit : faster. But the caution 
;pfCTmIs rahnqst'; bye^ because - the arithmetic of 

. caste layalty has beeqme^.^v^ The. only exceptions may 

•be ■ in . 'v6ry!^;^^ old loyalties may have 

suffered no jolts ^at all/ multipi^^ of the same commu- 

.quty Trnay (be ririfiregueht/ arid^ may more decisively 

favour' 6ne "community: dr lahother,^^^ most rare combination. 
.The appeal to caste ' is niuted by the danger of repercussions. 
,So dieiplay df .caiste upon politics is not deplorable altogether. 

: -In die short niif: it seems harmful. But in the long it weakens 
/the exclusiye loyalty of caste, exposes it to the many-sided pulls 
of the ballot-ibox, and in time may help merge the caste strati- 
ficdtidn :\vith the economic. Even now — ^to get back to the litde 
/ppUing booth froni where this long detour through Hindu 
: society began— die voter is not really such a prisoner of the 
■habits of his ancestors as psephology fears, and he is not afraid 
to use his ;ffeedom since he is convinced that there is no third 
eye inside the booth. So democracy can be said to have passed 
the first test well. 

. But granting that the voter is free to make his choice, does 
he have a meaningful range of choices before him? If he has 
not, he is like a man who is all dressed up but has nowhere to 
go. At first sight it would seem that this indeed is the case; 
he can . only choose between half a dozen of one and six 
of the other. Indian society is still in a very nebulous state. 
Diversified and distinctive interests have not yet developed 
sufficiently; only when they do Avill they be able to throw up 
: distinctive political forces. Clash of interests is sharp, , even 
wolent, when it occurs ; but it is still superficial. The large rural 
mass is still quite amorphous; elsewhere recognizable shapes, 
such as trade unions and trading interests, have only ; recently 
-entered the field of elections. That is why parties can get away 
wath being vague and inconsistent ; -the Congress particularly, 
is a political chaineleon, much more a socialist at the time of 
elections than betvyeen hhem ; rnuch itiore in ,ite pronouncements 
than policy ; more' in policy titan, actions.' The. Gpposti^^ 
parties are not less indefinite.^ Most of tire time they are confent- 
i tyith abuse of the Congress, declmmingrts defects, Pyhich are/ 
. numerous. They knorv chance, yet pf ■ nthhg tire 
V country ; therefore they - can, afford Be :extravagarit in their - 
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promises and vague in suggesting matching measures. Election 
manifestos do not quantitise politics ; no party has to say 
clearly what its priorities are. ' 

Semantics also takes a hand in blurring manifestos. Some 
euphemisms are deliberately used, some occur because the 
same word means different things to different people. The 
Communist and Swatantra Parties both oppose "monopoly”: 
the Communists by heaping choice invectives upon “the coR- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few monopolists’^ die 
Swatantra Party by promising to end “monopoly and concentra- 
tion of power whether in the State or the fiee sector. ... the 
monopoly at present enjoyed by Government Corporations such 
as the State Trading Corporation in certain fields of trade and 
the Life Insurance Corporation, Slate Transport Corporations 
and Authorities”. The Jana Sangh simply burkes the issue by 
declaring about industry' diat “the doctrinaire distinction between 
public and private sectors unll be abolished” and about agri- 
culture that “the Jana Sangh will make the farmer master of 
his land”. In the heat of such rhetoric definitions evaporate. 

As far as manifestos go only three startlingly different things 
were offered to the voter in 1962; by the Swatantra Party that 
it would abolish “the much boosted Planning Commission” ; by 
the Jana Sangh that it would abolish the federation and make 
India a unitary slate ; and by the Communists that it would 
nationalise ‘banking, general insurance, iron and steel, coal and 
other mining, oil, sugar, jute, tea plantations under foreign 
controls as well as import and export trade”. For the rest most 
manifestos, when they came down to specifics, added items 
like “flood control” (PSP), “clean drinking water in rural areas... 
development of roads, culverts, bridges” (Swatantra), “industrial 
schools for training workers” (Jana Sangh), exposing each party 
to the jibe the Swatantra Party threw at the Congress: the 

Congress Party claims .special credit for all things done by the 
Government during tlicse past 14 years. Much of it is obviously 
what any Government which collects taxes and has undertaken 
the 'duties of adminislration must do. (Tliey are not) a .spedal 
meiit of tlifi Congress pRrtv.” 

- But dierc is an undeni.able other side also, even if it cannot 
hb ilhutrated Hvith -^excerpls frOm manifestos (though up to a 
yioint pit can bfe). Their utterances and following may be equally 
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f ;y6rv ;{differ6ntv6'om , eaclj-^^ 

V of ;Vtlie;:/G -and ^ vL'abbiir i ' Parties ' in Britain . • \vere in 

V d964;^ the 'Demo Republicans in the United 

: .Statesjhaye friecent' years; except in 1964. No voter 

.;riniagincs;:that dndia at one end or die 

Jaiia; Sarigh ,nnd;4he Sivatantin- Party . at the other, would be the 
; samO;sdrt :pf::p^^^^ it has been (however difficult 

it might;' be.' to bn what.'it has been) under the Con- 

;;grbsgPariy^;:vPhe ■shading from one party to the next may be 
; -gradualr Bu^ not ; ah unexpected result of the consensus 
^,ahbut ' the'' economy ::which was described a little earlier, is one 
v'. bbiRie -honditibns- fe siuvival ,of democracy. Nor is the 
>riiading;;So:''j^aduffi A mistake the PSP for the 

(iGprhmuhistS or the.Jana Sangh for the Swatahtra, 

"'iii 'iBut .the arid the freedom to choose do not by 

•’ themselves rhake a democracy successful. It has to be sustained 
by;reSults> and;by hope for the future. At each stage the results 
5must-. /show that the system, if not perfect, is improving, and 


. hids'.fair ito; do better than any available alternative. Some of 
);Rie: worthwhile been discussed already: that the 

. ’ elepboris; are. giyirigi ' g^uite apart reflecb'ng it, a clear arid 
,;betterpfganised (shape to 'India’s ./pohHcs ;. they/ are promoting. 

: .the consplidatibn iof'! political; forces,;- 'thereby layirig.'the ghost 
/ of India's fragmentation j ;tliey are assisting in; tlie shift- bf/ppwer ; 

, .from a narrow lu-bari; to a broader, rural base, thus and in lother; 
;; \Vays taking the centre ;of power .a little . closer to the people^;: 
•: /while. 'gettirig contaminated by. the heirab'e society they are also .. 
■'.helpirig 'iri :the dissqluh’pn; of castes. '.rThe .rief 'rCsult is that.the ; 
; collCctiye body of .:elected representatives, is a Par . tnief . picture 
.;;bf; the country as .a; 'whole— warts and rill--4^thaii .'the mbre^sedat^ 
debating;tocieties/'Of''pre-iridependence (daysi' It 'is less decororis ■ 
than it;rised;t6. hei but also;Iess.'palei; y ; ; ' - 

/ ■ As ■ the ■ apex.;tof j hie / country’s apolitical /hfei' jparhairien^ 

“given . repeated ' Cyiderice ..of iti; '’powerii A'i d 
’• paid ;it a ' haridsbn3e.;Vcpm'plirnen't. Avheh;)a irhasteriy^d 
certain charges •. against ;Rie ''Firiarice>hRriisliy^^^^ i^^^ him / to ;^y 

/t;'a;rphictant gopdrbye/tpiri/’greatiyjyaiued: coUeague,. the-K 
^Minister, -P: ,T.;Krishnam'achany.';.-Nehfi!:-riaid.' tha^^ 

&v;;17. ’■ ’ 
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demonstrated “the majesty of Parliament.” He bowed to it 
with some pleasure because if parliamentary democracy in 
India is any one man’s creation it is his. A debate of equal 
excellence has not taken place since. But in tire daily exercise 
of its primary function — to represent the people and to bring 
tire pressure of their opinion, even of tlieir prejudices and 
unreasoning passions to bear upon the Government — this forum 
grovs^ in strength year by year. There are several signs of the 
growdr, which are also among the causes. 

First, it has become much more integrated with the anxieties 
and tensions of the hfe of the country. Each of tire three Parlia- 
ments elected since independence has beeir more integrated in 
this serrse than its predecessor, and Parliament as an institution 
has been a great deal more integrated than its pre-indcpendeirce 
predecessor, the Central Assembly. Almost notlrmg of any 
importance now happens anywhere in India or in her external 
relations which does not promptly become a subject of hot 
debate and exchanges in Parliament. Conversely, anything of 
importance said in Parliament immediately touches off a debate 
outside. Sometimes the two debates are held rrdtliin earshot 
of each other: the more organized parties, especially tlie 
Communists and the Jana S.angh, on occasions lead massive 
demonstrations right up to tire portals of Parliament, and the 
throb of this mass is felt within; MPs come out in groups to 
address tire demonstrators while otliers try inside to raise the 
slogans of the demonstration on the floor of tlie House. More 
frequently the two debates mingle on the more conventional 
forums of the Press and pitblic platform. 

Since the extra-parliamentary debate is not limited by any 
rules of proceditre it frequently takes up issues which are out- 
side the constitutional limits of Parliament’s jurisdiction, such 
as matters which fall udthin the rights of States ; tire mingling 
then forces them rrpon the attention of Parliament. One result 
is that more than a third of the time at each session is taken 
up nowadays with cinrent controversy and the policies of tire 
Government. Passing bills is no longer the only function of 
Parliament. Irr fact, purely legislative work is being increasingly 
relegated to committees, whose performance is usually of a 
fairly high order. (Two examples of assertive and vigilant 
committees, though they are not legislatir-e, are the Pubhc 
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iAccourite; Committee Estiihates Committee, which keep 

such - a : critical vgaze;^^ Government’s finances that 

theyr :hhv6 become ay. the side of ministers and 
'bufeauefafs). 

y; fAnyy>^^ which succeeds in invading Parliament 

.Hdiise.’ceases to be an empty exchange of arguments ; its course 
and .outcpmeyhave a po\verfiii impact upon the Government’s 
thinking^ Seeing iiow small tlie numerical strength of the 
Opposition :is/, one would imagine that what it says would be 
of.; little consequence to the Government. But its numerical 
inferiority- is. vastly offset by three sources of its power. In 
debating talent and tenacity, an average Opposition member is 
•worth two on the Government benches. This may be because he 
is less inhibited by the sense of responsibility which the part}' 
in power has; the more likely reason, however, is that he has 
come through a tougher test of survival than the average Con- 
gress MP whose way was hitherto made smoother by the prestige 
of the party and of Nehru. Secondly, the aggregate vote behind 
the Opposition benches is greater than behind the Congressj 
and given thcv democratic temper of Indian politics, this has a 
sobering effect upon the Government and makes it more res- 
ponsive to tire wishes of the Opposition. The third and most 
important reason is the nature of the Congress : it is little more 
than an aggregate of Opposition Parties. There is hardly, any 
point of wew on the Opposition benches ■which does not have 
a fairly sizeable representation within the Congress, sometimes 
more sizeable than on the opposite side of the House (Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra Party MPs are certainly fewer than 
Congress MPs who think like them). Therefore, anything ;an 
Opposition Party says on the floor of the House strikes up a 
magnified echo within the Congress, especially at closed-door 
party meetings of Congress MPs, and it strongly reacts upon 
the politics of the Government. This gives a reality to Parlia- 
ment’s proceedings which the arithmetics of its membership 
would not suggest. : ; - 

A growing blot ripon the.' ma]'esty of Parliament”, is that far; 
top often, and with iUcreasing; frequency in reOent , years, con-' 
i fusion and disorder takerthe place of forceful debate. Not jorilv 
' docs each disorder become, a precedent for. worse in ■.subsequeht 
-sesripns ; the example Avhich iSfate’yLegslatiircs set ^svith their 
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own more thorouglily repreliehsible : behd\odur ;;is- 
infecting Parliament also. WlVolesale eviction of ^strni^Imgu 
screaming members by the Marshal of the .House . hdsy had 
be ordered in State Asserribhes.on niahy, pccasiohsiyoh some in,/ 
Parliament too. More 'frequent stiU are hindighihed ;hni^ 
protest walk-outs by the entire Opppshioh. ' Less.' tliahj jth^^^^ 
months after Nehru’s death, 68 members of .the Ppppsitibn Syefe y 
ordered Out of the State Assembly of .UttaryPradedh,^^^:te 
State . of India’s three successive Prime:, .Minisfersy/jNehitpy 
Shastri and now Indira Gandhi:; three Sveeks Mter Mrst Gan^^ 
became Prime Minister the entire Oppositiph vhady.-t^^ 
expelled. Throughout the first half of 1966 the fabricyof'parliay';: 
;nventa3y life was in tatters in West Bengal.*y:;y,'y ' yyyyVy 
. Public opinion would have to he extremely rinschsitiye. ho 'y 
events if after all this, its faith in the parliamentary' ■system y 
remained undisturbed. Unless the behaviour : of ,membem; 
improves the institutions of this system wiU iiicur the , 'contempt; 
of '..the people,- .who irray;' be ternptPd ; one . 'day '.tp; s 
system ' itself. Some: signs -Of jinipabenPe 'have- appeared:;alre!id.yh; 
Soon yaftef.Shasfri/ became., Prime'tMinisterThe.'misbehaP 
'shine 'hlPs r^^ thhe' .Gpppsitioh threw..' 

yestfaint-fb the Svihdk^hhe'newTeadership Veeihed unable' to assOri 
itself,' ;aridytlie^'daily: :eii'cduriter behveen the hvo: sides',:became!, 

. such an undignified spectacle that i.the thoughts pp many pebye - 
'tuihed yfo 'the .pfesidendal;;' System.' . Since y Parhament iseem 

■ unable tpycoirect itself .theybelief lost- grbtind;that the; presi^^ 

/tial 'system;ybUld :easify; 'become 'dictatorial, 

; . -acebuntabiiity; lOrparliament' gone; 'the. executive could descend 
into virtually -irrembyabie'.in'cq^ The Madras Minister . 

v: of ;IndUstnes,v;anribuhce.d' the , next meeting of the .' 
;;Cbn^ess‘:'executive' hmwouldv formally move that the parlia-x 
'hinerttaiy i'vs}^^ of the presidential^, 

i. rthbiigh capacity for bringing opposing ^ 

;; ;|orceS;intp fdyhabiib e was the best 'maranfeei 

;y;that South; India -upul^ to complain once more that^' 

'y it:tyas:heingmeglected;hy tire North. His resolution never caihe -^ 
yyup; and ^Parliament /escaped with an undeclared renrieve^ButS 
; ::: smce :thenydisorders have mounted, not subsided. ' : 

■ - ended/it was 

y -possrbleytQ' distmguish betsveen tsvo different cause'P/bf these : 





o the walk-out? You seem 
Ymi mean you’re ,o serve your Muntry 
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disorders. Only one of them could be called a flireat to parlia- 
mentary life ; the other was one of its sources of strengdi. 
The fonner, a deliberate campaign by the Communists to vilify 
democracy and bring its institutions to a halt, was to become 
more ominous a little later die latter was making Parliament 
a more real thing than it used to be. Adult franchise was 
churning up die depdis of Indian society and throwing up 
members uncxposed to education or modem institutions of any 
kind or the sophistication of the council chamber phase of die 
struggle for freedom. They came to Parliament as strangers to 
the decorum expected of them, trailing behind them die clouds 
of dust and die habit of shouHng made familiar to them by 
their unbringmg at the hustings. But in their owm way diey 
were as wordiwhile members as the learned lawyers who used 
to come into Parh’ament on the coat tails of Nehru, imconta- 
minated by the brawling which an adult franchise election 
involves Their accents and behaviour were distressingly crude ; 
but by that much diey were truer representatives of a mass 
democracy. Their concern, as increasingly the country s, was 
more with bread and butter politics tiian iwth the distant 
horizons of international politics and on that they spoke with 
imtutorcd eloquence. Their speeches might have offended 
procedure but meant more to the constituents and added more 
to the glow of the interacting debates inside and outside die 
legislature. But the more receptive and intelligent among them 
smn cfiTo\sfSi!tJOc? (Hifs foi urn gave more power (a rfrose wAo 
accepted its lules, and it was not a coincidence that in the last 
Parliament elected under Nehru the most effective members 
were i datively new enliants who had made the adjustment. 
There was every reason to hope then that others would also 
profit by their example and in time exchange their first term 
behaviour foi good conduct as parliamentarians in the second 
ieim. 


’ See the Inst chapter. 
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NON-ALIGNED INDIA IN FACT AND FICTION 

SoAiE OF the rhetoric of Neliru’s foreign- pohcy and some 
tactical mistakes by him made it appear from lime ^ to timpTr-to;.; 
Wasliington nearly all the time — that he took an ideolp^h^;; 
vie%v of the world. The fact, however, is that he was ;far - ^Sv 
• concerned with ideologv' or with the international line-hp'- 
created byt it tlian with power factors and their implicatibhs - 
for India’s security and wwld interests. A great deal iearllSi':' 
than many other statesmen, he made a distinction between th^; 
power interesb of the Soviet Union and China, though ideO-;'; 
'.logically he would have lumped them together as the fesUpf-' 
^; tlle world did. He wote in the early ’fifties that India’s relaUdn. 
ywith China might not be entirely in consonance with her, fela-> 
tions with the Soviet Union: -“I see that both the U.S.A. and; 
: the U.K. bn the. pne hand vand the : U.S.S.R, on tlie oilier, fpr^ 
; entirely: different reasons, are not anxious that India and China:: 
should be friendly towards each other. That itself is a, sighi-p 

: ficaht fact whibh has to be borne in mind What will happen,: 

to' China during the next few years is anybody^’s, guess, iBiit, it ." 
is ; a . complete misunderstanding of the Ghina, ; situatiohijtO: 
imagine ,diat : they'; function like a satellite state of Eussie- . Cnlyr' 
one' thing 'cwill pushVChina in that direction tp Some extent : and 
-:eveii then this .cannot go far — tliat one thing is isplation from 
cthejeshbf'theyi^qild.’! : . . ' ^.v ' 

China this is: 

pthe.key to : the efforts he made rij^it-: until: the Chinese attach 
in' ,1962 -tb;- get ^China admitted , to the United Nations, to help 
. it ;.get:,acpuamted world, and generally ib 

/Reduce Chipa’s upon the So\det Union. In somb 

■ ways^^isps: * ohverse of the policy which India in the; last : 

to Vietnam. It puSik 
jAmencapVppimpn to see India less than lukewarm ahbut: tlik 
pjfort in Vietnam to check the spread of ■Cl'ihbse : 
;thfben^iri pputh^ast Asia. India has never beiieyed'®at :th^, 

power in^ Vietiimn;;ih hJxbkiefe 
263 ’;.; 
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answer to the influence of China tlian the indigenous nation- 
alism of tlie Vietnamese people. But that apart, India dreads 
the prospect of the Sino-Soviet rift being healed by any escala- 
tion of the war in Victaam ; if it were, India again would be 
faced witlr what it has sought to avoid, and circumstances have 
helped it to avoid, a monolithic Communist overhang in the 
north stretdiing from Eastern Europe to Shanghai. 

The same conclusion hangs at the end of anotlier line of 
argument. Wlredier Nehru was hard or soft — ^by turns he was 
both— on the Communist view of social and economic problems, 
be was strongly against it whenever he suspected it to be in 
conflict with national independence. He was never more against 
tire Communist Party of India than when he thought it was 
drawing its sustenance from otlier countries. And' he never 
admired any Communist leadership more than when it proved, 
as Tito’s has been proving for almost a decade and Ho Clii 
Minh’s did during die decade of the ‘fifties, dial in spite of its 
Communism it could be wholly indigenous and nationalistic; 
and even dien he could not overlook some of the methods of 
Communism which he always found distasteful. What pleased 
him most about die Panchsheel statement, which he signed 
with China and propagated in many capitals of the world, ivas 
tiiat he drought it would commit China to abstain from inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of other countries, including India. 
His hopes were disproved. But it was as a nationalist, seeking 
to protect his own and other countries’ nationalism from sub- 
version, and not as a camouflaged Commura'st, that he became 
the flag-bearer of Panchsheel, a more ardent flag-bearer, it 
should be noted, tiian anyone in China. He even carried the 
message to Moscow and made it a part of the first public speech 
ever to be made in Moscow by a non-Commum'st leader speak- 
ing under the sign of the hammer and sickle. On the odier 
hand, when the Soviet Union proposed “a collective peace pact 
in Asia” in 1958, Nehm extended a cold shoulder towards it. 
As likely as not, he would also have offered it the positive 
hostility which he offered to SEATO and CENTO if the “peace 
pact” had been more military in nature and had carried the 
same sort of implications for India as Pakistan’s membersliip 
of tliese two pacts did. 

The question has been perennially asked in India and abroad 
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that if Nehru was, in fact, non-aligned as between the. two pdweif i 
systems represented by the United States and the Soviet Unions 
and if he did, in fact, take a non-ideological \4e\v of tire; world,*: 
why was India so often seen in Soviet company and so'.farely ,; 
in American in so many votes in die United Nations ? There ' 
were occasions, of course, when she was not. In the debates;., 
on the repatriation of Korean prisoners of war, India presented , 
a scheme which was supported by Britain, opposed b^>the 
United States and accepted by the So\uet Union. When Krishna 
Menon amended it to make it acceptable to the United StateSjy 
he found himself supported by Washington and opposed by 
Moscow and of course by China. But the amended India feso- : 
lution was accepted by all the non-Communist countries (except: 
Formosa, which abstained) and this was the first time that .the., 
entire Asian and Arab bloc voted on the same side as. the 
Western powers. Krishna Menon could not have been unpopu- 
lar in the United Stales on that occasion at least. But on die.' 
whole it is true that India and the Soviet Union were more, 
often on the same side than opposed. There was understandable, 
perplexity in the State Department, to which Schlesinger refers 
in A Thousand Days when he describes the searching questions: 
Kennedy put to his Ambassadors and adwsers to find out why; 
the neutrals “appeared to judge American actions with such;: 
severity and Soviet actions with such apparent charity”. 

But it would be a mistake to discover a causal connection 
between this voting record and the fact that India’s relations 
■nidi the United States were generally not as happy as those 
with the Soviet Union. A more satisfactory explanation lies in 
the basic premises of India’s foreign policy. These have been 
discussed earlied and need only to be flagged in this context. 
First, China should be admitted to the United Nations, less for; 
die sake, of China than the United Nations and the world.;; 
; second, nationalism is a stronger force than international Com- 
munism 'md the best remedy for die latter’s infiltration tactics - 
-idihd.^it is better that a country is strong and independent and* 
nobody^ camp follower, even if under a Communist govern^ 
ment than that it be defended against Communism by methods: 
which weaken its nationalism ; fourth, the nationalism of coun- 

See— -A Place in the World.” 
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; tries :?feccntly ;freedf fT6^^ is, more allergic to the 

Idoririer coionial powhrs than-fo ’the. econ and social contents 
of vCbihniunisra V important for the development 

:of : die diew' ! couhfiies. : that'^ tensions should be 

■ loweredi not Iheightened'^^^^^ a cold or a hot war. One may 

accept or reject : these' p But they, more than sympathy 

for. the. Soviet^'U India’s record in international 

debate. The inch these factors would have caused in any 
base :’ was J accentiiated by the contrast between Soviet and 
•American ^policies towards the non-aligned and the Afro-Asian 
countries. -While the- Soviet Union made them a special target 

■ Of: its- diplomatic charm, the USA for many years had a blind 
spot 'towards them. Schlesinger gives a revealing account of 
thd obstinate reluctance of the State Department to do anything 
j which would look like building a bridge to die Belgrade Con- 
ference Of die non-aligned countries. 

II 

Three main examples are often cited as proof that Nehru him- 
, self did not live up to these premises. These are Nehru’s 
acquiescence in the suppression of Tibet by China, his reluctant 
opposition to Soviet intervention in Hungary and the military 
action he took to end Portuguese rule in Goa. It cannot be 
gainsaid that Nehru’s record is far from clean in these tliree 
cases. At best there are some partial excuses for it. It is possible 
. to suspect that in the case of Goa he was carried along by 
'Krishna Menon, then at the height of his influence in the gov- 
: :eriiment while Nehru was definitely declining already in his 
physical and mental powers. If Nehru had been more in tlie 
habit of consulting his Cabinet he might have .received advice 
which would correct Menon’s. But .the intended action was not 
brought before the Cabinet at all, and even before the Defence 
Sub-Conimittee of the Cabinet it was brought only after Indian 
troops had been posidonedrin Belgaum and the only quesOon 
remaining to -.be decided was Avhen. tliey. should ‘move. . At this 
'.meeting Morarji De'sai , urged that the action be postponed! till 
Rafter the electionsirBut! he;was. overruled;- ^ ! -.' b; 

' jit is more debatable WhetIier;^.Kfehpn .'himself / wasicarfied 
mway-by misleading . iritelligence; of :by The .calcularion thatTbe 
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conquest of Goa would improve His elum'^er^ia 

contest He w-as going to faat only two. months latcrj Tlu 

contest was in BomHay, a city acttlely conscious of .BorHiguesg , ; 
nilc in Goa. suggests iHe calcnlation ; his camprughers certasdy 
projected him as the “liberator of Goa”, ”lhii seah)! of the 
tarv' effort he mounted, which was far in estxs’s of .wiiat -was;,^- 
needed, suggests, on the other hand, \sTOUg STgadligeriah.^^ 
Nehrus consent for the operation has to be plaaid alongrfi^Sj. 
the suspidon widely current at that thhe in India that there 
was a gmwing collusion behveen Pakistan arrd Portugal. EcOt v 
nomic plans had Irecn drawn up hetweetr the tsvO coirnfriw 
based upon joint exploit ab'on of the rich iron-ore iniues in Grd, ■ 
From these, it v/as feared, militars' collusion might nol dje hir : ; 
off, cspcdally if Chinas hostility, already unmisiakaWe at that;; 
time, diverted India’s capabilities to the distant Himalayati ■ 
frontiers. 

His policy about Tibet vwis entirely of his own making. The, •. 
four comers within which he framed it were that even bcfqrti. . 
the Communists came to power in Peking, Tibet had Hotn 
subordinate to China and since independence, at ’any 
India had not disputed this fact; that the best India could 
hope to get for Tibet as-as fair and just treatment by Peking. ; 
not indopchdcnce ; that it could bast scaite this (rcatmeht hv 
not protesting too loudly ag.ainst what Ciiina was doing, sined 
India in any case did not have the means to follow; up the ; 
protest witli anything more effective;, and that not only for 
the sake of Tibet but the stable and pcacefril des'cloprhent of 
most Asimv. countries it w-as necessary that India’s relations, 
\vith Cluna ' should be good. But he miscalculated badlvi ; 
IVhefhcr India’s protests might have - helped Tibet or not, 
depending upon Pckin^sjgoodwaU certainly did not. India her-, 
self- Was not' spared.' A shower, of : abuse descended upon her ; 
when, in a few stateme in Parilament, Nehni showed a little: 

- . 'sy’inpathY for Tibet's autonomy. In retrospect at least it axppears 
,, :tliat , India:, might have been on better grounds morally ahd - 

a stronger stand in favour of Tibet’s ’ 
. autonomy, reven if she did not consider it justifiable to reverse 
recognition of China’s suzerainty, . ' 

V . Cf the three, Nehms record is the weakest M,ith' regard to 
i Hungary; and it is made to look weaker stilT by the strongly :- 
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contfasarig. stand die^ took , about; Egypt, tlie same time. Here 
"was d ease whicli^^ it should have aroused Nehru’s 

deepestVarigek stubbornly nationalistic, and 

one, ot Eastern ;%jropes :mos people, struggling to 

set up a. more:bkeral ;re^nie,'h been brought under the heel 
br;Spviet anhed forces^^, was a liberal movement 

; crushed iirlHungary, 'but A blow at a growing ten- 
dency ’tou%ds;, nationahstic aspm^ in the Communist half 

of ;Eur6pe. But .Nehru’s protest, though strong later on was, to 
begin mdi,: late: arid hesitant. Krishna Menon made tlie hesita- 
: tions much worse; V thundering iu the United Nations 

against; the Anglo-French attack on Egypt, he became the only 
non-Comtnunisti member to hesitate in condemning Soviet inter- 
vention and the only one to vote watli the Communist bloc on 
a; crucial' resolution. 

; -';:But hot aU the hesitations were either as long or as indefen- 
sible :tis Nehru’s critics made them appear ; not all of Krishna 
jMenOn’s votes were diabolical. India could not possibly have 
supported one of the Western resolutions being pressed at the 
United Nations because in its operative part it asked for elec- 
tions ; in Hungary under U.N. supervision. Krishna Menon was 
right iti objecting tliat 'We cannot say that a sovereign member 
of thik assembly can' be called upon to submit its elections to 
the.:,Uhiled Nations without its agreement”. But the simple 
condemnation of the Soviet mter^'ention he should have 
supported and did not. 

Nehru’s owm performance was a putting mixture of light and 
shade. He promptly condemned the Anglo-French attack on 
Egypt which began on October 31, 1956. But he svas silent oh 
tlie fighting in Hungary in the last few days of tliat month for 
the fea.son, wliich he was to give later, that on October 31 the 
Soviet Union offered negotiations for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops.from all East European countries. On November 4 Soviet 
troops made tlreir ; main thrust into Hungary and this time 
Nehru’s comment, - though ■ still hesitant, was quicker. At a 
UNESCO conference; in; New Delhi ^oh November '5 he said: 


■W® see today ih ; ;Egypt^ as ' Well as in ; Hungary both human 
dignity and freedom; dutraged, and: the forces of modem, arms 
;! used to suppress pedples; and to- gaintpdlitical. objectives.” Tliere; 
was . •still; no condemnatidn of -'the; Soviet Hniph' by'; name, not 
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even five days later when the highest deliberative body of the 
Congress parts' passed a lliousaitd-word resolution oil interna- 
tional affairs containing only two references to Hungary; "In 
Ilungar)' tliere has been a civil conflict involving considerable 
loss of life, as well as the use of foreign armed forces...thc 
Congress hopes that the foreign troops in Hungary will be 
witlidravvn and the people of Hungary decide their own future 
hy peaceful methods.” But the resolution strongly and spedfi- 
cally condemned the Western powers. An amendment to diis 
resolution seeking to correct the imbalance was rejected; no 
one voted for it. Nehru’s own comment: what appeared to 
have occurred in Hungary was "a civil conflicT (presumably a 
reference to die bitter feud behv’een die Stalinist hfatyas 
Rakosi, and the reladv'ely liberal Imre Nag>') and Soviet 
troops appeared to hav'e returned "on the invitation of the new 
Government of Hungary”. A day later he denied that India 
was looking at the events in Egs^pt and Hungary "from different 
vievv^points”. "IVe are deeply grieved by the killings in Hungary 

and our sympathy goes out to tiiat country’s people Egypl 

and Hungarv' have been made to suffer because of the rividries 
between die big nations.” 

The next day the Prime Ministers of Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon and India, at a meeting, initially arranged in New Delhi 
to discuss developments in Eg>’pt, also took up the affairs of 
Hungary' and expressed "strong disapproval and distress at the 
aggression and inlerv'ention by great powers against weaker 
countries”. In this company Nehru’s voice began to come 
throu^ more clearly. The joint statement regretted that 
Sov'iet forces had not been wididrawn from Hungary in accord- 
ance vwth the policy’ announced by Moscow' earlier. They urged 
that these forces should be withdrawn "speedily and &at the 
Hungarian people should be left free to decide their ow’d future 
without external intervention from all quarters”. A w'eek later. 
Nehru was still more forthright In a speedi in Parhament, he 
said; “There is h'tlle doubt that the national uprising there . . . 
was ultimately suppressed by the Soviet armed forces... the 
majority of the Hungarian people wanted political and economic 
changes, rose in insurrection to achieve them, but were 
oppressed ...Perhaps even more significant than the fighting 
is tlie feet that w’Ben fighting stopped, there was an extraordinary 
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Tdcmonstratipn pf/rpassiVe "^ was a movement 

'P witli -^giPdtpipass'espPf^.i^^^^ .=. . the Soviet armies 

;P^vere there iagainstpthe^^w^ Hungarian people 1 

' Pave nopdPuhtpii ^^ sooner or later the Hungarian 

? people^' who ' have; demonstrate visibly their desire for free- 
/ domj-ifor- separate :idehtity,^^fo^ being overshadowed by any 
pteer Ppuntry; to triumph .... These events have 
;^poP'erfhlly aifected the prestige of. the Soviet Union, not only 
• in /many Countries which are supposed to be uncommitted but 

’ in - European countries which supported the USSR Ten 

-;years: have passed since the last war, and if in tlie course of 

- ten years the' people of Hungary could not be converted to 
y Gomrhuhism it shows failmre ... far greater it seems to me than 
' f lie ' failure of d '■ military coup,” 

Until of the period are released, it will be 

- ■-difBcult to discover what exactly made Neluru so hesitant in 
speaking out his mind earlier. But rivo inferences can be 
hazarded for what tliey are worth. On European problems 
Tito, no stooge of the Russians at that time or since, was a 
trusted adviser of Neliru, and Tito, though sitting next door to 
Hungary, had strong doubts regarding the real forces at work 
behind the revolt during some of its phases. He expressed these 
doubts in public and quite clearly must have communicated 

■ them to Neltru as well. It is not unlikely tliat this made Neliru 

■ also cautious about the nature of tlie rebellion. The second 
inference relates to the Western attack upon Egypt and the 
fact tliat by the end of October Nag)" had proclaimed Hungary 

-to be a neutral country and was seeking “assurances” from 
the Western powers. (Later, Nagy was to take sanctuary in 
the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest). Rumour, unsupported by 
any evidence, had converted into intention what Tito only 

■ referred to as "propaganda” by the Western powers "in favour 
of liberation of the East European countries”. The attack upon 
the Suez came udthin a few days of the start of the trouble in 
Hungary. Was tlrere a possible connection between the two? 
Were teutside”' elerrients^ in fact) present behind the scenes in 

. . Hungary, whether ter not they were “fascists” ' as Nehru had 

■ called diem? Was the ' nationalization' of the Suez Canal by , 
i iUgypt being used foiily -'as Hh'e . smoke-screen .for assembling s 

' 'sufriciently large, Westeiu Tprce-^and the force. ;>vas laige com- 
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pared with anything that Egypt could have put together to 
resist it — so that it should be at hand for intervention in Eastern 
Europe, should tlie opportunity occur? 

There was at least one Western statement at that time which 
claimed that tlie Anglo-French intervention in Eg>'pt aimed at 
preventing Russia from coming into tlie Middle East. To this 
Nehru referred when he said: ‘T confess I do not see how it 
has prevented Russia from coming in. It is, in fact, possible 
that a door has been opened through which tlie Russians might 
come m in future.” Was this claim only tlie obverse of an 
opposite intention? The state of tlie East-West cold war was 
such at die time that jiossibilities of this kind could not be ruled 
out entirely. Was it this tliat Nehru referred to when he said 
on November 19 that certain things were still not very dear? 
If he did have any such suspicion in mind, silence might have 
appeared to him to be the least that was called for. 

ni 

In an overall assessment of Nehru’s foreign policy, which 
matters more than its individual operations, what stands out 
most IS that like many innovators he became too rigidly fond 
of his oivn innovation ; he could not see, or not until too late, 
the need for readjustments in it. Events overtook and raced 
ahead of his pokey. As numerous earlier pages suggest, the 
basic shape of the policy was sound and durable. He could not 
have chosen better guides than non-alignment and nationalism 
for India’s “operational voyage” in world affairs. Despite tlie 
stones throvim at them lately, they are still winning converts in 
vmexpected places. 

More Americans believe now than in Nehru’s lifetime that 
mihtary pacts are not tlie answer to international Communism ; 
far better is it to help self-reliant societies to pose the challenge 
of social justice to Communist tactics. The tall man of France 
says, whatever his motives for saying so, that pacts are bad for 
the national utU. More people would now agree than ever in 
die past that an independent and unified Vietnam, be it 
Communist, would add more stability to South-East Asia than 
a Vietnam torn by an endless war. Tiiat American arms can be 
misused is more obvious to more people now than when Nehru 
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.^profesieci/^against^^ (Supply; to ^Pakistan': in; such abundance. 
(There is the conspicuduV testinipn^ nou^ that “If 

(.Wof-had not svipplied arinS 3 ;.;Pakistan; 'would not have sought a 
military soluUon ^iitXThe (full's .consequences of the policy of 
.( iridiscrimihald : a^ themselves with a kind 

..((ok (heroic ; clarity in''$6uA arm those (in Latin 

: Aihfcrica).(whb‘klefend prm enormous income udth- 

out ecohdraic gtiic? pro qtio and;, stifle progress”. Galbraitli did 
n6t(.pht(it into’ so .maiiy words as Baltimore Sun did, about the 
same time, that anns were supplied to Paldstan to prop up a 
niilitaiyiregimc there. But he did warn, as Nehru used to, that 
“hlititai’y (aid : acts to cancel both our economic aid and our 
support (to social refonn”. In the Communist world also there 
. (are more: adherents (for peaceful co-existence now, in spite of 
(the obstinate e.xception tliat China has become, than when 
( Nehru' preached the virtues of Panchsheel in Moscow. On that 
score no praise for Nehru’s prescience could bo excessive. 

But he remained a preacher for a little too long instead of 
taking time off to bring flie gospel up to date. In this resiiect 
■ his visit to the USA in 1961 was a critical failure. Five years 
(earlier when he met Eisenhower, he showed better appreciation 
of, the fact, already obvious to many, tliat changes had taken 
place in India and the USA which made better relations 
■between the Uvo countries possible and, from India’s point of 
(view, necessar)'. But both changes were far more marked ; in 
( 1S61, and yet Nehni did not respond to them, or at least accord- 
( ing to die accounts — mostly American — so- far available of his 
'meeting with Kennedy. Much more than his- predecessors, 

( Kennedy understood the neutralists’ approach to world affairs 
( and he valued it up to a point. He was also a convert to co- 
(((etistence with Bassia, and his, -views about foreign aid were 
( sinrilar to India’s. And to crowm it all by the time Nehni met, 

( Kennedy, both, had been fully exposed to the dangerous s%vell 
( of ambitions in Peking.- Yet the meeting pro'duced no basis ; for, 

( a new relationship - in -future'; the young President found no . 

; resilience ,in; the (ageing Prime Minister. , Fatigue, and old ideas x 
;;;;had settled, upQn;fbe(latter.-;(;’ 

((- ((Ih-Nehni’s mind till: flie (ohd (of .his days, hence in( the; mhid( 
.bf iflre - country at large(( India’s :fofeigri(;policy (sttiick ;a balarice 
;(.,\vhich was always a httie^somctirnes(mbre;(thari a little^-^ru'nfaip. . 
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to the USA and im-ncutrally warm to the Soviet Union. To 
some e.xtcnt the fault was ncitlter Nehru’s nor India’s. On the 
one issue which mattered so much to India for so many years, 
tlie future of Kashmir, the Soviet Union weighed in clearly on 
the Indian side ; tlie USA did not. On Goa, the Soviet Union 
came out w'ith unsolicited and thus doubly welcome support,- 
while die USA frowmed so heavily upon the taking of Goa tliat 
Nehni ivrote to Kennedy : “AVhy is it UiaL sometliing that thrills 
our people should be condemned in the strongest language in 
the United States?” 

But when that has been said, and to that added the reminder 
given by innumerable issues that Soviet diinking is closer to 
India’s than the USA’s is, the fact remains that in economic as 
well as diplomatic relations die Soviet Union got a little more 
and the USA a little less than the credit due each for their help 
to India. Even after China had unmasked its real attitude to 
India and although die USA’s support became more massive 
and unambiguous than the Soiiet Union’s, die USA's account 
remained a litde in the red in the ledgers of Indian public 
opinion. A clear example of this came in the 1,000 Kw trans- 
mitter "VGA Deal” at die end of 1963, a bare year or so after the 
Chinese attack, wdien die contrast between the US and Soviet 
support for India should have been fresh in the public mind. 
The proposition which the VGA made was ridiculous — ^that a 
powerful transmitter would be supplied to India for political 
broadcasts to China’s neighbours and India would pay for the 
transmitter by giving time on it to VGA. Nothing would have 
more clearly defeated the purpose of Indian broadcasts than 
that they should co-habit the same transmitter with the VGA. 
But die proposition needed only to be studied on merits and^ 
as suited India, accepted or rejected. Instead it blew up into 
an anti-US furore, while a ninety-five million dollar loan for die 
far more important Tarapore nuclear reactor put dirough at 
roughly the same time received hardly any notice. 

In economic negotiations, even those which may have political 
overtones, it was always possible for the Sowet Union to drive 
wadi impunity much harder bargains than the United States can 
ever hope— or tries to. A latter-day example is the Bokharo 
steel mill project. Few of India s project agreements with other 
countries have been as much an imposition on India as the 
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Bokharo agreemeritj ; signed / m) 1966.,^ M important, Indian 
; interests:, liave never been - M -disregarded, including her 

'desire : fe technical skills to contribute 

: whatever ::they ’ a^^ a time when self-reliance is a 

; :powerBilvSlogan; iri India Union has paid it not the 

' slightest ,hehd.,;yet: .:i^ hardly any controversy, 

'compared :with: A over some concessions given to private 

American capital for investment in the equally essential and much 
less ^expensive fertiliser programme. It is true tliat the Russians 
again showed diplomatic finesse by picking up Bokharo when 
die Americans , abandoned it — this happened long before 
Nehru’s death— and thus gave satisfach'on to Indian opinion 
. when the latter was most ready to receive it with pleasure. 
Tlierehfter hard bargains were easy to drive. But it is the function 
of Indian leadership to see diat Indian opinion is moved more 
by - facts than finesse. 

' Some of the climate in which tiiis opinion was formed was 
set from time to time by American mistakes, but the greater 
influence upon it was the weight given to these mistakes by 
those who guided the Indian public’s assessments. Nehru and 
die people around him were not the minor leaders of a minority 
party; diey were the makers, not creatures, of public opinion. 

" Yet if they tried at all diey did so insufficiendy to ensure that 
prejudice did not dominate public debate. For the first decade 
:.,pf Nehru’s Prime Ministership, it could be said that Indo-US 
divergencies were too important, too many and basic for the 
Jndiari public’s view of the USA to be anything but adverse. 
But after that, differences began to narrow perceptibly and it 
should have been possible to bridge the gap entirely by 1961, 
a year before China’s major attack. Any airangements for help 
that Nehru might have made at the time he could have success- 
fully attributed to changes in the view Washington took of die 
world and therefore in the wew he could take of Washington. 
They would not have been regarded, as they came to be, as 
steps taken in a state of panic for sheer sunaval. But die resili- 
,,ence which timely readjustment requires had. probably gone 
; ;Out of Nehru by that, tinie.. Hence also the bdier mistake lie 
/ made about the samd time, with , much more serious conse-. 
j' quCnces : he neither 'prepared -India for Vtl^^ clash, 

f.wath, China nor ayoided. tliemlasli -by soft-pedailing . the border; 
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dispute so that some sort of a settlement, liqwevdr .teirip 
could be made e\'en if it involved some mairgihal loss of rterfitofjV 
Witli a little suppleness in his own mind and ' cleverer projeo- 
tion of the needs of the moment he could 'have bi'bught about 
acceptance of the less palatable by Indian opinion in, order ^ 
buy off tlie more dangerous. But such hard-headed, ■■realistic: 
and yet flexible leadership Nehra could not provide any longer.; 
For far too long he had been living, as he \vas to confess after 
the Chinese attach, “in an artificial atmosphere of our':, o^m 
creation”. 



Vf; i Ghapter it 

-:€^A:&ducH of today 

;As toe: institutions': of: Iti^ politics— parties, elections, Parlia- 
irienti forei^ policy— flovved into tile moulds created for them 
dunng the years of the , content of politics began to 

respond commitment to die twentieth 
century,’ and in-; this.'as much as in any other sense, he was the 
man. who;- made.' modern India. The quality of the change he 
Avrought; shows. in the change in the substance of debate from 
tlie: early ^fifties , to the late. Fifteen years ago, a visitor from 
Euiope.iWould have had the experience of Rip Van Winkle in 
reverse ; he would have found himself in the earlier centuries 
■of his o\vn continent, when attacks upon orthodoxy were the 
■inain substance of public debate, not the problems of inter- 
national or domestic Communism, or rival ways of locating and 
resolving economic problems. Today he would be a gi'eat deal 
more at home. He would find the issues and idiom more 
familiar to him, and the variation in them, as he travelled from 
one region to another or from the gatherings of one party to 
anodier’s, a great deal less than fifteen years ago. He would still 
find quantities that would mystify him completely; ' The 
resurgence and unrest among some of the tribes for . example, 

’ and to a lesser extent the power of tlie DMK in South India: 
Their emphasis upon etlmic differences Would remind him' of 
■ the middle ages of Europe. The sway of the Sikh church upon 
the community’s pohdcs, die remnants of die Muslim : League,- 
the passion that language sdll arouses, ' the hold of a facdori 
. leader: upon his folloiving, and more than all this, die shadow 
of . death ; oyer Indian polidcs, death through farting; ^ mob 
^violence, or the actions of audiorities — -these areas; of , die Indian 
-scene he Avpuld find; bafihng and ' strange;. ^ , v ■ 

. -. But not the main , areas;, of Indian polidcs,; and their, notmal 
■manifestadons. Here .he .would rTnoiV;,. what portents to ' look, for . 
.and how to. read.rdieni when he Touhd diem.' He .would ;find , 
'. thaf;an ■ extraprdihmy i part ;;6f ;the ;debate.-: e.xlihordina^. because ; 

r:thes:e gu'andties are .ve^;;neiV ■tp,;Indiah:polidcsi;is,;about; h6w:; 
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much planning and by what methods, the lival magnetisms of 
democracy and revolution, and the eruptions of the politics 
of bread in the streets. And if he compared the present and 
tlie past he would find it an astonishing fact tliat vwthin the 
short span of only a little more than a decade, and almost un- 
noticed by history or chronicle, one part of the politics of the 
extreme Wght has shifted its moorings from feudalism to capi- 
talism, another part from religious revivalism to something much 
closer to fascism, still dark but of die twentieth century. 

Already by the time of the second general elections in 19o/, 
it was possible to divide the mainstream of argument into four 
main parts ; the substance of politics was the interplay between 
them. Those who were equally committed to parliamentary 
democracy and modemiaadon of die economy and society were 
the first and largest part ; whatever their party they were the 
main support of Neliru’s growing philosophy of democratic 
socialism. The second stream consisted of peofile equally 
opposed to modernization and parliamentary democracy, and 
to the latter equally because it was modem and unacceptable 
to the streak of authoritarianism in them. Politically the most 
important among them was the RSS face of the Jana Sangh. 
Sh'ghdy less important were the dispossessed feudal elements 
(who were later to join the Swatantra Partj^), the dispossessed 
Princes and landlords. The odier half of both the Jana Sangh 
and the second recruitment area of the Swatantra, the modem 
capitalists, together formed the third element, along with a 
great many people in the Congress though probably not the 
majorit)'-, who supported democracy and modernization of the 
society and economy but not through metliods or at a pace 
which they believed to be incompatible with democracy. The 
fourth, and ne.xt to the first the most important part, were 
those whose commitment to modernization, especially of the 
economy, was total but lb parliamentary democracy, to say tlie 
least, doubtful. The bulk of them were the e.xtreme faction 
among the Communists hut they also carried wuth them an 
assortment of anti-Communists such as some of the more 
forward-looking Jana Sangh members and some bureaucrats 
who we impatient uith democracy’s pace or were in love 
mm the power that 'State capitalism placed in their hands. 

From the late ’fifties onwards the third group gained at the 



^expense of tlTie 'secpn sq.'tbafc 'sucli. opposition to democracy as 
irefriairied caifte npt .frorri^ ffi^ it too modem or too 

eqiifditariari foiv' dieir /ta diose who considered its 

'ipace loo slow dr its natufe' too tolerant of the market economy, 
i Eveh AWthiii the. first group change was taking place: the 
;debate:inside'the Con jp.ess ceased to be between the traditional 
and dm modcmd'as it vvas when Nehru unseated Tandon, but 
bedveen twb relatively modem quantities, tlie Right and the 
'LeftVdhedchangc became esjiecially marked after the Nagpur 
TCsolutiqhs; Wdi the first and the third groups committed to 
democracy and the fourth to a combination of Communism 
and.; State, capitalism, the inevitable net resultant was demo- 
cratic socialism ; at the end of the Nehni era it seemed a safe 
prediction that die future belonged to tliis approach, whether 
nyith more socialism in it or less depending upon a shifting 
balance between many circumstances. 

; The only threat to it appeared to be from ei^temal sources. 
rAs experience had shown already in 1962 and as coidd be 
inferred for the future as well, aggression from any quarter 
■would heat up nationalism till the normal forms of democracy 
Ooiild not stand the strain. All parties could benefit to some 
•extent by grafting upon the anxieties of die people the suspicion 
that the Congress had neglected the country’s defences; but 
; an ultra-nationali.st parfy like the Jana Sangh would benefit 
most. And it would benefit equally from Chinese and Pakistani 
■aggression ; the latter would rouse not only nationalism but 
more especially its rewvalist Hindu manifestation ; tlie former 
^would embarrass the Communists, the only rivals of the Jana 
Sangh in the field of organized militancy. But in 1964 it did 
hot -seem that the Jana Sangh would become a serious threat 
either to democracy or socialism ; the Communist Party’s threat 
to democracy, which was to become a little more serious a little 
dater; would hot be a threat to the modernization pf India. 

Along Math this trend towards modernization, another change, 
■was also taking place ; the standardization of thb idiom and 
•hontent of debate in,; most parts of -India, making the country 
.more homogeneous at least if ;not also,- or not yet>. 'more huited. 
Some connotations, of home idioms, may have suffered a sda 
change as polih'cal wdcabulary- Ixavelled ; frdm other. coiiniries 
:dq this; but not so in most ' of -its-'inlarid . travds. Bairih^^^^ 
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exceptions mentioned below and those mentioned at the start 
of this chapter about the linguistic, ethnic and tribal quantities 
in Indian politics, which may vary from one part of the country 
to another and wliicli a foreigner may find a- little difiScult to 
comprehend, die substance of debate all over the country was 
now in terms wliich were more or less constant and more or 
less familiar to die Western mind. Such was the case wth the 
debate about the functioning of caste as an economic lobby, 
die erosion by the Communists of their neighbours on the poli- 
tical spectrum, dieir own inner clashes between the Right and 
Left wings, the tussle between the conservatives and the social- 
ists inside the Congress, the inter- and intra-party battles for 
wirming or retaining power with weapons which are knowm all 
over die world. 

In political terms, therefore, and in the phrases of Morris- 
Jones, the complexities of "an ancient society”, fragmented to 
a great depth despite die unity below, each fragment frozen 
into its shape for centuries, had changed into the complexities 
of "a nation state”. The language of a great deal of Indian 
politics, he adds, "is a language w'hich speaks of politics and 
interests, programmes and plans. It expresses itself in argu- 
ments and representations, discussions and demonstrations, deli- 
berations and decisions. Within this idiom are conducted 
several momentous conflicts of principles and tussles of interests. 
These are so wide-ranging that observers could be forgiven for 
greeting this Indian politics as a w^ell-recognised and familiar 
friend and assuming that this is the whole Indian politics, the 
complete story”. 

Wliich, of course, it is not. There are many areas of Indian 
politics and many layers of it where tlie Gandhian language is 
more often heard ; a ,kind of moral judgment is apph’ed to 
politics which is more peculiarly of yesterday’s India dian of 
that in which tlie free enterpriser makes his claims upon the 
economy and its planners or in which tlie Socialist or the Com- 
munist denies them. In this language village industries are im- 
portant because they have a moral value for the village, not 
because they are labour intensive ; cow-dung is better than 
chemical fertilizers not because it is safer to use but because 
it is descended from the cow; and — ^while on coWs — ^none of 
them should be converted into money-maldng hides even if 
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llieir numbers arc pioving ruinous for the economy. Some 
people me bi-lingual; Gulzarilal Nanda, for several years 
Minister of Planning, was at tlie same time President of tlie 
Sadhu Samaj, a body of safiVon-robed recruits through whom 
he hoped lo spread die message of planning. Ilis alleged re- 
liance ufjon soothsayers, often the subject of not so good- 
humoured jokes about him, became the cause of some sharply 
woidcd questions in Parliament in 1966. 

Outside tlie area of government and iiolitics many lives are 
blissfully led in the terminology of tin's language alone ; led 
and sometimes lost: a few days after the questions in Parha- 
ment about the astrologer, a girl died in a village in Gujarat 
because the xdUage elders juit her to the ordeal of fire to prove 
her fideliljA At certain levels such incidents become tlie subs- 
tance of politias ; some politicians can hardly ever rise above 
this level. At certain moments, if not at the same level, the 
ancient and the ultra-new coexist in dramatic contradiction. On 
August 4 , 1936 , India’s (and Asia’s) first atomic reactor, built 
entirely by Indian engineers, went into operation, releasing 
energy through self-sustained chain reaction. The same day an 
organization working for tlie welfare of the scheduled castes 
in Bihar reported that it had come across instances which 
virtually amounted to the practice of slavery: forced labour 
was being exacted from landless workers belonging to the 
scheduled castes against loans advanced to their forefathers. 

But Nehru imparled to public h’fe, at least to as much of it 
as was close enough to his reach, a twentietli century tone 
which is as good a measure of die impact of his modem-minded- 
ness upon India as the works of high technology set up in his 
life-time. Because of him there was a rare degree of intellectual 
freedom, a \sdlling acceptance of the right of vigorous and even 
impetuous dissent, which gave everyone ihe assurance that 
anyone whose mind had the abi]it>' to innovate would never 
lack the opportunity to propagate his innovation. Many original 
ideas flourished in this atmosphere of freedom: Vinoha Bhave 
captured the imaginaliori of tlie country with his movement for 
voluntary gifts of land for the landless ; for a time a State Gov- 
ernment handed over to him the responsibility of ridding a 
large area of a band of murderous dacoils: he succeeded in 
bringing many to voluntary surrender. Plis close associate. 
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Jayaprakash Narayan, found packed audiences at liis lectures 
wlien he came up with liis novel diesis of politics without parties, 
though the starling point of his argument could only have 
caused some embarrassment to Kehm : that the present system 
of elections had meant the rule of a minoiity over llie majority; 
therefore the right of tlie present nilers to rule was of question- 
able validity. From Nehru’s personal life an atmosphere radiat- 
ed in which tlie arts flourished so unexpectedly well that the 
past ten years have been like a minor renaissance in India. 


Not unexpectedly, when his daughter was elected Prime Minis- 
ter, and the same morning was seen wearing a red rose as he 
used to. The Statesman editorially uTote; "The uncharitable 
may see in this a sign of dynastic symbolism ; roses have been 
so used in history But we prefer to hope that this was a happy 
omen, containing promise of a return to things the fragrance 
of which has been missed for some years. Mr. Nehru had a 
sense of the beautiful, a gracious refinement about him, which 
the severest critics of liis policies would not deny him, and 
from him this quality nibbed off to others. His fastidiousness 


made those around him a little less sloppy, what his eye fell 
on became a little more clean and orderly. His mind was sensi- 
tive as anyone's to the misery of the people. Their sorrows 
oppressed him as much as them, and even if liis remedies were 
not alwaj's effective he thought about them constantly. But he 
also found time to spare for other things, and because of him 
others learnt to spare it too ; for the theatre and music, for 
painting and sculpture, for letters and dancing and for the 
delightful spint of the tribes, for animals and mountains and 
seasons in his garden whence tlie loses came, 
which he is Icnown to have tended \rith personal care. Among 
his mends he counted Yehudi Menuhin and Le Corbusier, the 
Roerichs— die fadier, the son and Devika Rani — and many 
y^ung Indian artists and artistes for whom his association ivitli 
them_ was encouragement; his oivn admiration extended beyond 
pohhcd philosophers to Lindbergh, Einstein and Schweitzer. 

before his death, this 
disappeared from our public life. 
iT Indira Gandhi as PM? It could, more 

j, ,. . anyone else who could have become Prime 

mister. To a great deal she must have imbibed from the 
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enlightening influence of her father, she adds the inevitable 
beauty of the feminine touch and many will look forward to 
TOOie than merely the symbolic return on the rose ” 

Nehni was often criticized and sometimes harshly, when he 
was Prime Minister as well as after his deatlr ; in tliis book too 
some of the comments are severe. He was never criticised by 
any responsible critic for failing to soh'e what no man could 
bave solved wtliin the span of one life; if he had been ten 
times more effective than he was he would have left a great 
part of India economically poor and socially backward. Vtfliere 
his critics arc right is that he did not always take up first things 
•first, and even when he did he gave, or his temperament com- 
pelled him to give, the WTong slant to his remedies. The vision- 
ary in him mi.\ed up his priorities, his flights of imagination 
led him astiay. In certain matters he was amazingly meticulous 
about detail. In his personal life, for example, and sometimes 
in quite impersonal matters*, in August 1948, when it was stUl 
a subject of conjecture whether a few years hence there would 
be an India or a nation for him to preside over, he took close 
interest in the orchestration of the national anthem and rejected 
a scheme built around what was till then the greatest national 
song, Vande Matram, because it would not be suitable for 
jiresentation abroad. But more often he was so wrapped up in 
tlie monumental design that he forgot to ask himself whether 
the structure of clay which the coimtry still was would be able 
to bear the weight. 

And yet no man e.xcept Nehm could have made it possible 
that twenty years after the greatest Englishman of the century, 
Bir Winston Churchill, had prophesied doom for "men of straw, 
of whom in a few years no trace rvill remain” and for India 
a fate of ‘liaphazard fragmentation”, tliere should still be an 
India to choose a Prime Minister, that it should turn to NeIrru s 
daughter because there is still magic in tliat name, that twice 
after Nehru’s deatli tlie transition to a new leader should be 
a marr'el of smoothness for which there are no parallels among 
the newer countries of the world, that there should be an India 
tliat this book is about, the same India which he inherited in 
1947 but by his svorks made more comprehensible and in 
greater depth ; tliat when people sit dowm to build new policies 
for an India in transition, the groundwork of tlieir choice should 
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stiU be tbe same that he had shaped,- ^:somc:^|}«^ 
as twenty years ago. in some cases. eyen earhcr., ,,,^^^...:^ 



Chapter 18 


SOME MONTHS OF PROMISE 

LOOKING FOR A LEADER 

In the summer of 1964 most people would have found it difficult 
to imagine that tlie election of Lai Bahadur Shastri as Prime 
Minister would mark a departure in Indian aifaus. The man 
did not suggest it, nor did tlie times ; tlie combination gave 
no reason for hope. In any case slolliful pessimism had become 
the accepted habit ; it was too much of an effort to entertain 
hope. 

Here was no dashing young man on a white charger, as a 
ton of legend and a few ounces of fact had made Nehru in the 
public mind before he became Prime Minister ; nor was he, as 
Nehru was, an innovator of ideas. On the contrary, here was 
an emban'assingly plain Prime Minister, humble to a fault, so 
innocent of all outward signs of the Leader that no one tliouglit 
he would have the dirust to break out of tlie prevailing gloom. 
No image-building had embroidered the plain facts about 
Shastri. His simplicity might have had a dramatic appeal, as 
Nehru’s had when he was simple, in the days of die freedom 
movement, if tliere had been stories about him, as there were 
about Neltru, about a glamorously rich childhood. The only 
tiling known about Shastri’s childhood was that his schooling 
was nearly cut short when a small shop his father used to run 
in a village went on the rocks ; that often he did not have 
money for the boat to take him across the rwer to school, and 
he had to swim his way through, his books tied on his head. 

Plis more recent career also had not endowed him witli any 
quality of magic. In the politics of his home state, Uttar Pra- 
desh, he was known, to the extent that he was known at all, 
as a quiet, unambitious person, someone who could be depended 
upon but would never .shine. By 1950 he had moved up by 
slow stages to become the General Secretary of tlie all-India 
Congress organisation, wth wide-ranging functions which he 
performed quietly, discreetly, competently and — a reputation 
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to stood in good «d W 

dramatic moment m Ins career . accepted responsibility, 

when, as Union Minister of ^Xa.^cc^ and resigned; 
winch he need not have, for a r till the last possible 

the party fashion then was to cling caught its ima- 

xnoment. Tlie gesture surpnsed probably the pa- 
gination; it also paved the way,^ib ^ Congress 

pose, for Shastri to become the chie « important 

campaign for the 1957 genera ® Pandit Pant, the tallest 
assignment fall then. Upon t le c ea ‘ Shastri be- 

man-except Nehru-among politicians ^0"" J l,y the 
came Minister of Home Affairs But by every 

eminence of Nehru on the one hand and on .gj, man. 

one seeing in hun a small successor ‘ ^ only a few 

As Minister wthout Portfolio he had ^ ^^ngerous 

months before Nelini’s deadi, m bringing o c ^ 

agitation in Kashmir. But the acclaim he “ aictabl^ 

into hoarse laughter from the shadows because of unprem 

twists in the affairs of Kashmir. ^ ^ tlmnsht would 

A man descended from such begmmngs, it was bis 

never take new or danng decisions or put the stamp 
leadership upon his inheritance At bert he t^ead 

obedient to the memory of Nehru and would fmthf J 
the long line of examples Nehru had set. If thmgs 
more or less normal in and around India, he might 
consolidate Ihs patrimony. But enriching it was not som ° 
to be expected of him. He might even be able to ei 
team, which Nehru could not, and be sufficienfay , 

benefit from the advice of colleagues so that widi their 
he could hold tlie country and party' together. But h^ co 
bution would never be a new kind of charism. Had 
Kamaraj confirmed this by explaining that Nehru had e 
succeeded by many persons, not one? 

And by as much as many people bad put him in office, wo 
Shastri not become a prisoner in their hands? He was 
ed and supported by people more assertive than he. By t 
big, silent Kamaraj, who had built up a formidable reputation 
for himself and now loomed over Shastri even larger than 
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kizb.lBy by those 

who, >vere rapidlk chmbmgsbrv ; to " its wagon. By Chavan, who 
.npt,phl>kieicl,kkjkfey portfoho of D in the succession 

tusskkvith Desai-had tipped the balance in Shastris favour at 
a .cndcal rnoriienh; By tlifeV Finance Min T. T. Krishnama-' 
chad, whok, enormous ego was matched by his ability and the 
fact:tIuit .he' was tlie; orily technocrat in a team of dusty poli- 
dicians.i'k' / 

/:: Bbhind; and all around the Prime Minister, engaging him in 
a daily 'confrontation would be Parliament; the Opposition in 
; it; like the Buddhists. 'in Saigon, had discoi’ered its power and 
. was not' going to niiss any opportunih' of making it felt. If the 
Congress Party ;: in Parliament had been a united body, Shastri 
would' have, had A'ery little to fear; its majority over tlie Oppo- 
- sition was, ■ ; in numbers, impregnable. But it was far from 
. united ; to die many other groups already existing in it, two 
more or the recendy deprived had been added — on the Right 
the followers of Morarji Desai and on die Left die Menon- 
Malaviya combine which was waiting for an opportunity tn 
wash the stains it had gathered. Supported by factions \vithin 
the Congress, the Opposition would be able and \villing to make 
any hot issue hotter still for the government. Unfortunately for 
Shastri hot issues were going to multiply everyday, making 
his first hvelve months in office a calendar of woes: 

Consider the first month, June. Morarji Desai declined to join 
the Cabinet on any but his owm terms, making die latest rift 
in the Congress still wder. He was offered a rank next only 
to the Prime Minister and Nanda who acted as Prime Minister 
upon Nehru’s death. But he would have nothing less than his 
former position as number two before he came out under the 
'Kamaraj plan. To be number three he found “not consistent 
kvith my self-respect”. 

’ At die end of June Sliastri, already suspected to be a mild 
case of heart, suffered an attack which • caused more misgmngs 
.the. more it was covered, up as “indisposition”. Probably it was 
only, anpther-mild attack. -But it confined him to bed for . almost 
ra .month arid , did ;; riodiirig . to allay the feeling; .. already wide- . 

^ spread, thaf Tridia’s reins Avere in weak "hands. , • : • r : 

■/July : The Minister , of. Coirimunity, . Deyeloprifienb S. ■ K. Dey, . ; 
predicted ; food . riots^ which ; would "iriiperil the demcicraticdiase ^ 
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: SimsW ' to 'i'scyefe /pressure;- - and- outside Jiis : party 
tiiat, India slvpu^ nuclear abstentioii and 

- inake ' the -bomb; : \yhicli w she ' covdd do if . ■ she 

wanted : to. .. More was die fall of 

Khrusbchey ah'd' some hints. 'by ;hiS' successor, Brezhnev, that a 
: diaw in the :; Siho-Sd\uet ..cold Ywar ' mi follow. If the thaw 
-developed' India.wpuld lose one source of support against Cliina; 
:'dbmeStic‘ C6mmunism would' become united and stronger; die 
opposite thaiv, in Sotnet-American relations, which had made life 
eader': for; die .rion-aligned countries, would go into reverse. 

' A^doCTuherr FoodVn out in Kerala, with the Opiiosi- 

tion parties taking full advantage of the genuine discontent and 
distfess ariiong die people. 'Within the* Congress a revolt broke 
.but, against die Shastri Government, especially against the 
Home Minister Nanda’s vigorous investigadon of corrupt 
■ prabtices and raids on some wealdiy business, houses organized 
. by tlie’Finance Minister. The party bosses of the eastern States, 
led by the strong man of the West Bengal Congress, Atulya 
Ghosh (a member of the syndicate), made their rebellion more 
vocal' and New Delhi had to start backing down soon afterwards. 

’ December'. A convendon of the Left Communist party in 
.Calcutta gave rise to a strong suspicion diat organized disrup- 
tion, of. public life had been adopted as the party line. Nanda 
made a.countr)nvide swoop in which about 700 Left Communists 
were arrested.'' '■ ' 

'January'. On die fifteenth anniversary of die Indian .Consdtu- 
tion, January 26, Nanda decided, without any psychological 
preparadon in the ' countr)', to announce for Hindi the status 
prowded for it in the Consdtudon. Strong' reacdon erupted';ini 
rioil-Hindi areas but in Madras'^ assumed unparalleled intehsit)', 
masterfully guided by the secessionist Tamil Part\v die D.M.K.' 
On January 27, two D.^'I.K. men burnt themselves to death, 
causing -a huge conflagration in die? next two days. ' .J , 
February : Rioting 'broke out in many, parts of Madras, In . 
which nineteen persons 'Were killed, all of them in police firing 
on February. 10, arid another 20 tV'O days later. Railway pirq- 
perty worth more than $ 2 mflhqn Avas idestroyed. On -Februa^ 
11, in a last-minute effort to pacify 'Tamitians, Sliastri proihised 
in h broadcast diat legal: status -vvorild be ,^ven .to informal ; 
assurances hy Nehru to; hbn-Hindi 'areas tiiat HindL->ybuld='hot 
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be made the official language without the prior consent of all 
States and English would be retained indefinitely as the 
associate official language. But whatever impact his announce- 
ment miglit have had was nullified by the simultaneous 
announcement of tliem resignations by two Tamil members of 
liis Mimslr}', the Food Minister. C. Subramaniam, and the 
Petroleum Minister, O. P. Alagesan. The southern States joined 
up in an anti-Hindi front and their Chief Ministers decided to 
confer on how to co-ordinate dieir opposition to Hindi. 

On the other hand, Shastri foimd on his hands a rebellion 
against his concessions to English by Members of Parliament 
drawai from nearly all States e.xcept the southern. About 100 
Congress MPs joined hands to protest against the decision to 
amend casting laws about the official language and to give 
legal status to Kehru*s assurances. Otliers raised the svholly 
impracticable demands that examinations for recruitment to 
Central Services should be conducted in all regional languages 
or a quota of recniits from each language area fixed, which 
wuld have made selection by merit impossible. 

On February' 6 the best known “strong man” of provincial 
Congress politics, the Chief Minister noth the longest list of 
allegations of misuse of power against him, Pratap Singh 
Kairon, now out of office but still a storm centre of political 
controversy' in Punjab, was shot dead by a gunman on a high- 
way first twenty miles out of Delhi. Since Candlri was shot in 
194S, this was the first suspected case of the politics of the 
bullet. 

March : Tlic Left Communists emerged as the strongest 
single party in elections in Kerala. They took 40 seats, 28 for 
candidates still in prison under the Defence of India Rules. 
Tlie Right Communists who took only two seats were routed. 
The main Congress p.irty took .36 seats and the breakass'ay 
spnnt'T another 24. Unsplit, the Congress would have liad a 
siys'blf rnajorily over the combined Communist strength: 60 
uftainsf 42. 46 per cent s'ofes ag.iinst 27 per cent. But as 
they were the resiilts tarnished tiie Congress reputation still 
sun-iCT and s.ivc t!ie morale of the Left Communists a powerful 

IJOOSt, 

WtUun the Conere« this mode critics of the Covemment, 
espcxaally the faction, Intens<^]y more vocal. In tiie last 
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week of March the latter mounted a strong attack on the 
Finance Minister for being, as they alleged, ‘'too land of foreign 
capital”. Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, still possessed of consi- 
deiable political glamour as Nehru’s sister, former ambassador 
in many countries and President of the General Assembly, 
flayed the Shastri leadership on the floor of Parliament. Next 
day Krishna Menon look over from where she had left and 
made his bitterest speech since he was pushed out of Govern- 
ment. These two speeches between them left the country 
wondering whether the Shastri Government was about to fall, 

Apr// : At this stage President Johnson, shovwng the maximum 
heavy-handedness and ill-temper and the minimum under- 
standing of the Indian scene, heaped upon Shastri a most 
unexpected humiliation: Shastri’s visit to the United States, to 
which everyone knew he was looking forward uadi keen antici- 
pation, was cancelled right in the midst of the well-publicised 
preparations for it. This set in motion a whole sequence in 
prospect just when there was the best chance in years that rela- 
tions between the two countries would discover some durable 
foundations. At Uie time Shastri came to power there was a 
general expectation that India’s relations vatli the West, 
especially with the United States, would improve. In fact, in 
the second half of 1965, they became as bad as at any time 
under the Nchru-Menon combination. A great many factors 
contnbuted to the almost wilful display of diplomatic bad 
manners by both sides. But the starling point was this thought- 
less action by Johnson which bruised tlie feelings of a small and 
sensitive man still unsure of himself and very susceptible erv^en 
to imaginary insults ; tliis bnish-off by an all-powerful President 
was a very real insult in the eyes of all Indians, including 
Shastri’s. 

But the last month of Shastri’s first year was the worst. It 
swept out of his reach two political objectives which were close 
to his heart : better relations with Pakistan and easing of tensions 
in Kashmir. The importance of the latter impressed itself upon 
him during his experience in Kashmir early in 1964. lie had 
the chance to see then that a fragile situation was being made 
explosive by the continued imprisonment of Sheildi Abdullah, 
and that the Government in Srinagar had little contact with diC 
people. Improving relations wth Pakistan had a natural prio- 
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rity for him : it fitted in with his concern about problems nearer 
home, and with his anxiety about the state of the economy. He 
was aware of the risk he v.muid run in pursuing these two 
objectives; notlhng would more quickly expose him to the 
charge that he was weak. If he needed any reminder of tlie 
risk he did not have to wait for it. 

He also saw clearly that New Delhi’s equations with Srinagar 
and Rawalpindi were interdependent. In a conversation with 
tliis author soon after his return from Kashmir, he said that a 
restless Kashmir would always impinge upon Indo-PakLstan 
relations, while continued hostility between these two countries 
would always produce unhealthy reactions in Kashmir. On the 
otlier hand, if one equation improved the other also would 
respond, ^^^^en he became Prime Minister he gave equal prio- 
rity to the two and took up botlr at once. 

Fortunately for him he struck, or so it appeared at diat 
time, a responsive chord in both situations. Since his release 
Sheikh Abdullah had been making himself a three-way bridge 
between the moderate elements in Kashmir, in the rest of India 
and in Pakistan. His release in April and visit to Pakistan in 
the third week of May — Shastri had a hand in arranging both — 
Were a gamble that was paying off. Until he had to rush back 
to India upon Nehru’s death, Abdullah repeatedly said in 
Pakistan that the salvation of the people of Kashmir lay in 
permanent friendship between India and Pakistan, and no solu- 
tion would work which weakened the secular character of India. 
He annoyed and disappointed the extremists in Pakistan, whose 
mouOipiece, Daum, accused him of shifting his stand from a 
solution of the Kashmir dispute to constructing friendship 
between India and Pakistan. But he went ahead regardless. He 
worked for an early meeting between Ajmb and Nehru and was 
hopeful of its taking place by the end of June. 

The fear that uoth Nehru s death Abdullah would change 
disappeared soon. Early meeHngs between him and Shastri 
took place and on June 11 Abdullah said the talks were going 
well. There was the fear, to which Abdullah gave private 
expression, that a new Prime Minister and one only of Shastri’s 
stature may not be able to grapple udth extremist opinion in 
India, as Nehru could or might have. But he was soon con- 
■vinced of Shastri’s own intentions, and if events had not taken 
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llic unhappy lum ihey did he would liave had reason to be 
oomonccd of Shaslri’s ability ' ultimately to witlistand the 
pressures of extreme opinion. 

Shastri’s early contacts wuth Palcistan were also very hopeful. 
Ayub and even Bhutto counselled moderation in their country. 
The stormy Foreign Minister of Pakistan, later a poisonous 
thorn in India’s side, appealed to his countr>'^’s pohlicians on 
June 4, two days after Shastris election, to observe a moratorium 
on Indo-Paldstan debate until after a meeting between Ayub 
and Shastri. "Pakistan is trying to open up new avenues of 
peace and unity ivith India”, he said. Ayub more than confirmed 
tlie sentiment and Shastri more than reciprocated. Aldiough he 
knew that Indians who were hankering after a strong leader 
were again turning tlieir eyes towards Morarji Desai, Shastri 
had a cordial e.Kchange of messages with Ayub, each outdoing 
the other in promising maximum efforts to end aU mutual prob- 
lems. Shastri repeatedly expressed himself highly impressed by 
die statements of Ajnib. Illness prevented him from going to 
London in July for die Commonwealtli Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference, at whicli tliere would have been substantial opportunity 
for reaching informal understandings. But he sent AjTib a letter 
suggesting an early meeting. 

In Ayub’s talks with India’s representative, Krishnamachari, 
it was agreed that the Home Ministers of the tsvo countries 
should meet very soon and prepare the ground for a summit 
meeting. Because of maladroit handling of well-established 
procedines, a reference to Indo-Pakistan problems, though not 
directly to Kashmir, appeared in the conference communique. 
This was contrary to normal practice and there was a howl of 
protest in India ; Shastri’s critics seized upon it as the first fruit 
of his weakness. But Shastri did not allow himself to be swept 
off his feet and in October, on his xvay back from the Cairo 
conference of the non-aligned countries, he stopped off in 
Karachi for a meeting witli Ayub which by all accounts went 
off very well. Shastri made repeated references to this upon his 
return to India. 

But optimism took a plunge in the course of December, the 
half-way mark in Shastri’s first year in office. Events within 
Kashmir had been getting steadily more serious smee the end 
of the summer. The Government of Sadiq had given Kashmir 
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its first clean, liberal and relatively efficient administration since 
the early 'fifties, when absolute power had so corrupted 
Abdullah that he and his government went berserk. But Sadiq 
was no manipulator of political forces. His majority in the 
faction-ridden state Assembly was unstable and under attack 
from Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, who was skilful, ^thless, 
restless out of office and anxious to oust the Government of 
Sadiq. He threatened a vote of no-confidence against Sadiq in 
the Assembly, and he could have pulled it off if allowed. This 
would have exposed New Delhi to a constitutional quandary. 

It was doubtful in the first place whether Ghulam Mohammed 
could establish a stable majority government as easily as he 
could dislodge Sadiq. In the latter attempt he would have had 
tlie support of the pro-AbdulIali members but not in the former. 
Even if he had succeeded, his government in the second place 
would only have represented a political clique in the Assembly, 
not the preferences of tlie people; as a person Ghulam 
Mohammed was as unpopular widi those who favour India as 
with those who do not. Faced with such instability in any other 
State, New Dellii can have recourse to certain provisions in the 
Constitution \mder which the President can directly take over 
the State’s administration for an indefinite period. But these 
provisions did not at that time extend to Kashmir because of 
the special status of semi-autonomy which that State enjoyed. 
Therefore, two steps had to be taken to close, the lacuna. The 
Kashmir Government, at its own level, arrested Ghulam 
Mohammed, in September 1984, a decision regretted only by 
the victim’s own henchmen and by no one else, though use of 
the Defence of India Rules for this purpose was deplored by 
many. Tire Goverrunent of India amended the Constitution in 
December and took the power to invoke President's rule in 
Kashmir also. This Pakistan regarded as one more step in 
India s absorption of Kashmir and it lodged a strong protest; 
equally strongly India rejected the protest. 

India and .Pakistan are, paradoxically, equally right in their 
standpoint. Whatever the ultimate future of Kashmir, so long 
i. remams a part of India, New Delhi is as responsible for 
as for any other states stability and safet}'. It should have 
same powers, therefore, to discharge this responsibilitv as 
- in respect of other States, If duly constituted govern- 
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ment became impossible in Kaslunir for any reason whatever. 
New Delhi could not stand aside wth folded arms and plead 
that it was helpless. But tliis argument obviously could not 
have any appeal for Pakistan, where lire Indian move was seen 
as eliminating one more lever which elements in Kashmir in 
favour of Pakistan could have used. After the stoiTn which had 
hit Kashmir at the beginning of the year, there must have been 
hopes in Pakistan that the internal situation in Kashmir would 
force India one day to change her stand. But die hope must 
have diminished when New Dellii armed itself with this further 
power in Kashmir. Widi the hope, the incipient trust between 
Shastii and Ayub also vanished. Thereafter it became more 
and more likely diat a trial of arms would follow. It did in the 
spripg. 

Trust between Shastri and Abdullah also declined by parallel 
stages. Although causes are difficult to trace in the comple.v 
personality of Abdullah, some of them are too obvious to be 
missed. From his ov\m earlier stand, that as relations between 
New Delhi and Rawalpindi improved so would those between 
Srinagar and New Delhi, it followed as an inevitable converse 
tiiat dierc should be strain between Abdullah and Shastri now 
that tension was rising between New Delhi and Rawalpindi. 
Secondly, pressures widiin the Valley were forcing Abdullah to 
stop being a moderate. He had to maintain Iris position against 
the more vocal pro*Pakistan Kashmiris who were not yet 
reconciled to India ; tliis he could only do by showing that he 
could show the fist as the best among them. He could also 
complain that there were provocations from India, by the same 
forces in fact whom he had blamed in 1953 for his volte face. 
Even before Bakshi Ghulara Mohammed started contributing 
his own brand of complications in Kashmir, the demand was 
being made in New Delhi by the spokesmen of staunch Hindu 
opinion that die distinct status granted to Kashmir in tlie Cons- 
titation be abolished and die whole process ended which since 
independence had prevented die full integration of Kashmir 
with the rest of India. A fourdi reason might Nvell be what 
many people have always suspected in India, that if you 
scratch Abdullah you will find an anti-Indian. Tliis last view 
would regard die first diree'reasons as only pretexts for Abdullah 
to bring to the siuface what sooner or later he would have in 
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any case. 

\Miatever the causes, the course of events had something 
inexorable about it. From the beginning of the winter of 1965 
Abdullah began to change the whole temper of his propaganda 
in Kashmir. He made a “stnigglc” against India a constant 
theme of his speeches and very soon made liimself a security 
risk. In die spring of 1965 he began to press for a passport to 
travel abroad. Propaganda in other countries was suspected to 
be his real puqiose though tlie immediate reason he gave for 
applying for a passport was pilgiimage to the Hedfaz, Against 
the grain of public opinion and the advice of many colleagues^ 
Shashi allowed him to get a passport — to refuse one for the 
pilgiimage might hai^e been difficult in any case but he was 
allowed to go to other countries also — even though, as became 
publicly knovm a little later, he bad prevaricated in describing 
bis nationality. Regulations require the applicant to state dial 
he is Indian if he is going out on an Indian passport. Abdullah 
described himself variously as a citizen of die State of Jammu 
and Kashmir or simply as "a Kashmiri Muslim” ; never as an 
Indian. 

For a time the implications passed unnoticed by the public. 
But they became added fuel when Sheikh Abdullah met Chou 
Eu-lai in Algiers early in April. Abdullah could not have found 
a surer ivay of irritating public opim’on in India and embarrassing 
an} one responsible, and above all Sbastri, for giving him a 
passport. ■\VlieUier die meeting was treason as many people in 
India alleged, is not the point ; nor whether the initiatis e for it 
came from Choii-Endai or Abdullah. But it made him 
thoroughly unacceptable even to those Indians or many among 
diem who believed that Abdullah’s help should be taken in 
creating political stability in Kashmir, 

■V^ffiat followed made Abdullah’s first offence seem far from 
inadvertent. He accepted an imitation to go to China, and 
Pakistan iumed the loiife in Indian wounds by offering to give 
Abdullah a passport for China, should India deny him one. 
On April 4, within three days of Abdullah’s meeting with 
Chou En-lai, Shastri found himself in the midst of a hot 
debate in die Executive Committee of the Congress Party in 
Parliament. He and his Foreign Minister had to promise that 
Abdullah would not be allowed to go to China, tliough how 
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<tliey vivoiM prevent! him 'xyas'.'fa'r/- fro 

; iiivalidated Abdullali’i passport' for alUplaces: except -die Hedjaz 
. diouglifdiis ; also -was the horse 

^fihd:. bolted; Bhttdii. the; nex^^ it turned out that 

..Abdulkh ' himself -Avas ^ to bum all his boats, 

ks die would : have , iK he China. He decided to 

: Tetufh Lto India, ihkead; ;i But; his .role as a bridge-builder and 
•as': a 'Statesman .■potentially of^ dimensions had 

;:.beeh';'desb-oyed'?b>dan' 'a of ’extreme indiscretion. 'When he 
'fetrumed.io. Ihdia oil May arrested at New Delhi’s 

?^airpprt.::-,id:y/'';':;'' 

• ^ Jrhe .arrest was ah , a^ dubious merit, because Abdullah 
■-had;' uhtiivdieh : done nothing wluch could be described as 

dllegd;; it: ’ \vas ' probably niore a gesture of Shastri’s compli- 
; ahce' -with : a strong, public sentiment. But it certainly put an 
endi;::at.',least ’for some tim to any initiatives Shastri might 
; have, ihad. in mind for resolving some of tlie domestic tensions 

• in Kashmir. It is fortunate for India that the resentment in 
'Kashmir was hot as violently expressed as it might have been, 
.Qtherwise,: in the context of the events which followed in 
Aiignst .and September, the consequences might have been 
dangerous ■ indeed., 

Pakistan, by now openly a disciple of Cliina, even more 
conspicuously gave up all hope of getting anything out of 
negotiations wth India, and began a reckless pursuit of other 
means — and quickly showed how well it had learnt the tac- 
tics of China. In the barren wastes of the Rann of Kutch, 

■ a . marshy : desert: behveen Sind province of Pakistan and the 
.Indian district of Kutch, it staged an exact duplicate in minia- 
ture ..of the drama enacted by the Chinese in Ladakh. Only 
the -results were different, because Pakistan overlooked the basic 
fact that it was not China. 

Most .of ; ;the border between the Sind prowrice of Pakistan 
and the , .Indian ; State of Gujarat, of : which Kutch is the 
northern border: district, 'had been clearly demarcated before 

■ independence:;and .was. mutually accepted by India and Pak- 
,; ,istan. But- there ; wa.s a short disputed , stretch; close to -die 
" Arabian Sea, skirted . by a: creek. ■; which floods ;.thisylow-lying 

! irarea at high; tide,' IcohVertihg : it; iritd, g' ’ seakual • sea ■; and a 
‘ .permanent marsh— and ;there' has ■.beenyobstmate ■disagreeineht 
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between tlie two countries wlietber this area is marsh or sea. 
India’s claim is that it is marsh and the whole of it part of 
a princely slate wliich acceeded to India and W'as merged 
with Gujarat. Paldstan claims that this is an inland sea, lying 
between two countries and according to the laws of inter- 
national frontiers, half of it must belong to Pakistan. It is 
not disputed by Pakistan that before independence the Rann 
was part of die Stale of Kutch which acceded to India. But 
it maintains that at that time die border between Kutch and 
Sind was a domestic one, the rules of international frontiers 
did not apply to it. Now diey do. 

The dispute dragged on for a number of years, occasionally 
becoming wolent, as in 1956. But in 1959 and 1960 India 
and Pakistan agreed that furdier data would be collected and 
further talks held, and if no agreement could be reached a 
tnbunal would be set up. More specially it was agreed in 
1960 that "On this frontier die cle facto border is generally 
known to the security forces of both sides and to the local 
populations. In case of disputes arising in any sector the 
status quo will be maintained by the local commanders”. 
India and Pakistan w’ere subsequentiy to blame each other 
for there being no talks after 1960. But the fact probably is 
that neidier side attached sufficient importance to diis area 
to take up the matter in earnest; it became one of those 
unresolved border disputes behveen India and Pakistan which 
from time to time create a nuisance but have never been put 
out of the way. 

In January 1965 an Indian patrol party found tiiat the Palc- 
istanis had intruded a mile and a lialf into Indian territory 
and built a track across it, connecting two posts on their side 
•of the border; the first parallel with Aksai Chin had thus 
been struck. Protests were made to Pakistan, infructuous talks 
were held, but in March the Pakistani intrusion was found to 
have grown On April 9 troops of the regular Pakistan army 
equipped vnth 25-pounder guns attacked a new post which 
India had set up on its side. Thirt}’'-four Pakistanis were lulled 
in the attack but the Indian post fell. India decided on this 
-date to transfer protection of Ihis frontier from the police to 
the army. The first steps in escalation had been firmly taken. 
The Indian post lost to Pakistan was recaptured but on April 
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;il ;l?akistah:;launclied’ anotlieir/'anH d':b^ Siniullatie- 

dusljr it demand now : not only :.a settlement -^of the border 
vbut 3;509 square: miles of This was the second 

^jhallei with : Aksai- GHin^ ' ^ 

' Butrin'^ grew in Delhi that tlie 

attack oih^ a feint for a bigger adventure 

elsewhere., India offered immediate talks but there was no res- 
rpohse; dh./'Ai)n^ after some more shelling of opposing 
rBpsitionsi . Pakistan offered - and India accepted a cease-fire to 
be:folIowed by talks.’ Shastri immediately ran into hostility in 
fParh'ament, ..where members objected to talks while Pakistan 
cremaihed in, occupation of the Indian territory it has captured. 

• Oh 'April 19 Shastri made it clear that Pakistan would have 
to /vacate -this territory. Pakistan took this to be a pre-condi- 
tion dOr talks and withdrew its offer of negotiation. Next-day 
India clarified that what it had said was not a pre-condition 
hut aidemand that India would make in the negotiations. Sub- 
sequent Pakistani action implied that tlie offer had lapsed, 
because -on April 22 shelling was resumed and on April 24 
a major attack launched on a wide area. Pakistan stepped up 
the scale of the fighting by using American tanks and at the 
same time ordered general mobilization. In India tlie demand 
for ■: strong' action grew. Shastri declined to be drawm into a 
rigid -.jnilitary commitment on a large scale in an unfa\'ourable 
area but piit the armed forces on the alert and assured Parlia- 
ment: "We rvill defend with all the strength at our com- 
mand.” 

: Pakistani' attacks went up to brigade level, supported by 
tanks. Third part)' pleas for negotiations now began to be 
addressed to India but Shastri refused talks so long as the 
attacks- continued. A highly emotional .debate took place in 
Parliament, on- April 28 in which Shastri, responding to Ins 
oum ' feelings ns well as of the House, declared: ‘If Pakistan 
continues to discard reason and persists in its aggressive acti- 
rities, our arihy ivill - defend the country and it will decide 
■ its owm strategy, and/; .the. employment of its /manpower and 
/ .equipment in/ the manner .-it- deems; best.” ' He: said it would 
. depend entirely jupon , Paltistarimow whether the present fight- 
ring Would escalate into ./war; illiunder.rih' Pakistan also/ moimt- 
•ed;:-and on -May l; Pre.siflent r-AyUb/, gave the;. /waimin^ 
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India chose to fight on "ground of its choice,” there would be 
‘‘a general and total war”. 

In this atmosphere any talk of peace was most unpopular 
\wth many members of Parliament. On April 29 Opposition 
MPs demanded a contradiction from Shastri of rumours of an 
impending truce on “dishonourable terms”. There were angr)' 
noises, and not only on the Opposition benches, when the 
government said it would not make a statement the same 
day but die ne\t. On April 30 Shastri confirmed peace moves 
by Wilson, was harshly accused by the Opposition of appease- 
ment, even a senior Congress member complained of “ways 
of Munich , and Shastri retorted in one of his rare outbursts 
of temper, that patriotism is not die monopoly of a handful 
of members on the odier side. We also know" what the self- 
respect of our country' demands and we are determined to do 


our duty . But Congress opinion continued to harden against 
a cease-fire, and rumour cropped up all over New Delhi that 
there were differences in the Cabinet and that the Defence 
Mmister had threatened to resign. Congress party leaders 
demanded diat the government “restore India's image”, by 
which It was obviously meant that an armed retort be given 
to Pakistan at a place of India’s choosing, 

Shastri was faced \wth a very difficult choice: India’s temper 
pointe one way, its interests another. In explaining the issues, 
t le Muitary Correspondent of The Statesman, at that time the 
inost influential ivriter on this subject in the country, wrote 
about the militaiy^ sihiation and Wilson’s peace efforts: ‘In 
• President Ayub will be hampered by the mood 

into which he has urged his people and the militant mood of 
his forces; a factor which is always a difficult one for a miU- 
tary dictator Mr. Shastri wall be hampered by the tivo heavy 
^ carr\^ from the very beginning, a factious 
party and vociferous debates that so often cloud sane tliink- 

ing. 


divSed problem in India seem to 1 

ffic mt M rr- Sroup feels armed co 

A second f any cost for the good of botli natior 

fo4« iionlrf f tlie armr 
and place of their ovwi choosing, thus getting even witli Pa 


i 
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;;:istaii;,Thej''diV^isty'ho\yey&/’that.^^^^ be'lqcjil- 

.' feed, ; andlnot:.all6we^; fc :V^DW‘ into ; a^divar; ; vTlie I tliird; group 
; astd possibly tlie : smallest . is;, f or .'S showdqivn \vi th Pakistan 
i VwbateVer jthe ' consequences 'might be. The most mud- 

idled thinkers : are;- grbiip clear now tliat any 

'ddcalized iretaliation.-iddiichimtist, be: sizeable to make an im- 


c'ipast,' will: indrorablyi'escalate iinto what: group three considers 
vto i-be dia bright. ..arisw been said that the U.N. 

, would -stop ^my conflict in tvvp weeks; A more unrealistic state- 
■ rmdntrhas s^dom;. been ; made. Resolutions have never stopped 
■.ifesdUties'- arid . the Waited Nations has no police force ndtli 
felilch :tOi enforce its , decisions. Therefore a quick end to the 
' confhet ;is ;h6t: possible, and when conventional reserves start to 
-:ruii out -the existing; mutual hatred may mean guerilla gangs 
fearaudirig at 'Will; :=Ariy mediation would, of course, lay down 
^^certain icondib'ons including possibly a plebiscite in Kashmir, 
;whilh un inteh'ention if China intruded would certainly make 
;this a precondition. The fate of the minorities in both coun- 
tries requires no emphasis.... Both India and Pakistan ought 
to , take thought before they push their countries into some- 
:thing ;the results of which have not been fully evaluated by 
cidier side, Tins is tlie military view and one can only hope 
fit coincides yith' the political one.” 

; At the level of the Prime 'Minister, the two views coincided 
and: ultimately they were to prevail over the hot-heads -;in the 
party. - Wilson was trying in die background to get the ;t\vo 
; countries to agree to a diree-point plan. He wanted both- sides , 
to .withdraw their troops tO;the positions they held before -the 
fighting began; to operi direct negotiations for a- settlement,- and ' 
vif these did not succeed, to accept the intervention of a tribur 
nal,' \ These .terms were not different froin what .Pakistan had - 


once offered,: in the.'.middle of> April. But witli success, ;6n: the 
ground its ' ambitions grew, and on May 4 -Pakistan announced 
that a cea^e-fire; and; restoration -of die status quolanic- were; not - 
lacceptable. If a,:tribunal was .set up it .must , decide; not, only 
, the .disputed stretch : in 'Kutch ' but , the: wbofe .:W psfern . frontier, , 
;;Wdiich vvould ; clearly : ihvolTC: ;;it ; irix the; Kashrnir. dispute.’y ln : 

' ■ other words ,,a Hhird-party decision' aboutWashmir Which: -P^ ; ; 

i dstaii:;- could not:(,geto:out:-tof;:die;,United . Nations'- -i^ 

". trying; to -out.: of; the.: skirmishVin' ()n May 5,;.fihasW 
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went into a flurry of meetings with bis parly, witb tlie Cabinet, 
wth the Opposition Parties and by the end of die day he 
made it known that India would accept the proposals by 
Wilson. He also agreed that whedier a formal cease-fire was 
announced or not, India would give instructions to the troops 
not to open fire unless fired upon. The undeclared cease-fire 
dragged on for weeks but at die end of June a formal agree- 
ment was announced by both sides — not on Pakistan’s terms 
but on Wilson’s and Shastri’s. 

The facts, in retrospect, show that Pakistan’s adventure had 
misfired. But no one who lived through those days could fail 
to see what a bonus Pakistan got out of a limited investment 
in military provocation. It exposed Shastri to a fearful choice 
of accepting battle on grounds of Pakistan’s choosing (a look 
at the map shows how unfavourable they were for India) or 
suffer being shaken by bad temper in his party. Shastri’s cool 
Judgment compelled him to the latter course but tiiere were 
moments when it appeared that he xvas about to be trapped. 
This added a telling detail to the general picture of India 
as it looked in 1965, a country which had only to be given a 
good shake for bits and pieces of it to fall into die lap of 
odiers, or for it to blunder into .suicidal error. Even while 
doing no more than abide by a five-year' old agreement be- 
tween the two countries, he had constantly to assure Indian 
opinion that he was not selling the country’s honour, that “tliere 
\vill be no appeasement on fundamentals”. He had to deny 
a cease-fire when there was one in existence, and make fur- 
tive responses to Wilson’s approaches. 

On June 5, two days before Shastri left for London for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference, it was officially 
stated in New Delhi that in the absence of any prior agree- 
ment on a cease-fire and the restoration of the status quo ante, 
Shastri would not be prepared to talk to Ayub while both 
were in London. It was obvious to everyone drat there would 
be an encounter, and there was; but public emotions had to 
be satisfied first. In the middle of June there was a fresh 
clash in Kutch. But in spite of that Shastri and Ayub met for 
tallcs which Shastn later described as “a warm and friendly 
meeting”. The talks were substantive for all die informality 
Math which diey were arranged. Yet on returning to Delhi 
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, Shiisiri "sifil luitl U)*m;ii(iUim tiVatJttioy! .liaci n to do woth 
,Ktitc1i^r 'Phis5Tnced thing of any comcqncnco 

'yditchyhttppciiod';- hot\y& week of June, when 

: \\^lsoit5 ihcJdiatibn Avns s ntsd at the end of the 

mqnth ^dien linnounccd. That the informal 

ineetirig' had hothing.-io;:^d^ is ver\’ hard to believe; 

' niuclr niorc likely - is' dmt -:Shastris. imsiirc leadership pre- 
vented ;h(fn from confimnng it. A man who did not wish 
to: he jtinneeass^ \va.s made to look weak when 

in ’Iact;;h6 ^ 

:Tn 'k'is tthan sis^-^ all this was to change. Not only 
Shitstri Nvas to begin to seem the man he was but India a 
covintn^ llint; oiight to be taken note of. Wietber others be- 
lieved in the tramfonnation or not, most Indians did, .and 
th.at ; is ; what : most matters. India has ncvcT been weaker than 
\vheh . it has convinced itself that it is weak, .as in the spring 
of i8S3 .it had. Its rectwery in the following autumn svas by 
rm means complete; far from it. But more Indiims were con- 
vinced than at any time since the middle 'fifties that something 
good had happened to them and they needed only to con- 
.soltdalc and expand it. This "good" of course nns tlio Scplcni- 
ber War with Pakistan in which India recovered most of the 
scif-confidcncc it had lost in 1SG2.‘ Thc'reforc by the c.asy 
tracing of a causal coimection liclwccn what precedes and 
what follows it has I)ccn generally assumed, .at any rate in 
India, that it w.as only tlic war which enabled Shastri and 
India to furri a fateful comer. But this view probably over- 
simplifies the post-Nchni period; a better appraisal of India 
in ;lS6o re<juircs a closer look at the first year of .Shastri to- 
see what he had set right, or uois bidding fair to set right 
even before the September war presented him with his greatest 
challenge: and opportunity. . ' 

Shastri had been in oflicc only for .a few days when the 
counlTj' sensed a change for the. hotter in one import.ant res- 
pect, in the .standards of personal conduct in public' lifci The 
st.indards Ndirif prescribed for himself were’ ii;npece.ablo, ,ihd 
ho lived up . to- them' pno're scaaipulonsly' than' pthcTS^wbiild 
h.avc in his place. v.-Buo . He thadl.a tcndcncyvtb ' overlook vlbvyc^ 

:,>:A;S(;b;px>. .S17-2t : : 
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standards, howsoever' low, in those whom/lie gave his pereohal ., j 
hacking because he thought them to be , dynamic men fevett; ;, 
if of tainted reputation. The best known among them vyere ;^ 
Pratap Singh Kairon and Biju Patnaik, Both came to conspi-y: 
cuous grief under Shastri, the former immediately and directly, , ; 
the latter a little later and indirectly. , i ^ 

An inquiiy' reluctantly instituted by Nehru into the allams,;. 
of the Kairon family came up with, a report soon' after Nehru’s '■ 
•death which left discretion a great deal of room . either way.' 
Considering the past record of Nehni’s weakness : for , him' : 
many people judged that Nehru would have used his discr^ 
tion in. favour of Kairon. Shastri was not at all inch'ned to;- 
He' felt that whatever the legal strength in the charges against 
Kairon, he was too vndely suspected to have committed or con-. ': 
doned unwordiy deeds to remain fit for the Iiigh office, of v 
Chief Minister of his State. The fact that Kairon sitill had; a y 
large majority in the Congress party in tlie Punjab ' Legis-. 
lature mattered very' little; that the Kairon image 'irt : public, life: 
was tainted mattered more. Therefore Shastri used .every de- ; 
vice he knmv to persuade Kairon to resign, and he succeeded. : :: 

. Patnaik, had •alfeady , gone, under' tlie Kamaraj plan. Shastri 
took - care to see tliat his protege' went .also. The pace of ac- 
tion was slow and disappointed many people, so did the 
follow-up to Kairon’s resignation. But it would be uTong to 
judge. -Shastri too harshly in this respect. He had to operate 
Vithin the democratic framework, and Kairon and Patnaik 
were pastmasters at keeping up their majorities in the State 
legislatures by fair means or foul. They were examples of how y 
deadly , a combination of the democratic apparatus and dicta- v 
. tonal spirit could be in the hands of a demagogue. Therefore 
Shastri bad to proceed -with care; but proceed he did until : 
he deflated corruption as an issue of pubUc debate. 

; Tlie healing touch he administered in Kashmir in January - 
. •was felt in June in Nagaland, where a cease-fire was declared 
and peace restored ^ter ten years of civil warfare. . yin re-^ 
solving the language, crisis he faced early in 1965 he, demons- 
trated the technique' he was to use often, of exposing .the: 
two .extremes on - any issue to each otlier’s virulence until- a 
consensus more in harmony with his own, moderation appeared. :. 
At times this, was to look like vacillation and absence of jpolicy.y . 



:;But -iho ciidTproHiictfrienrly ftiwaw tlie general interest. 

In {hriyfirst feAV^n^ did h'Ule to ■moderalo 

the itiging Hindi. But by tlie 

^)t’gl^ 1 ^fng nf the 'sunnbfcr liiG '^ Now" and 'Hindi Never" 
• lobbids; had been that' neither of them was 

gdiii,g In have: cwryllnng its wa the middle way was thus 
;<;Ieanxl fhr'iKdccy. 'Mo.st of its ingredi^^ emerged from the 
chish of opposites. Shaslri and a few other.s then sat together 
to give a .shape to it which, bronght' about a wide and wise 
c-onsensns. \^\ct)on tipon it 'wa.s nnfortiinatcly slow. This wjis 
often a failing in Shastri, hut in exfonnation it should be said 
that the circumstances be faced till the time of hi.s death 
made -it desirable that controsTrsinl policies should bo held in 
abeyance. 

In July Shaslri had to face a major crisis in the Congress, 
at the. A.I.C.Ci meclihg in Bangalore. But before the .session 
ended it had become the scene of S!m.slTi’s triumph, not defeat; 
and a most nnacrimcmimis triumph it was. fnlly in keeping 
svith the temper of the man. The biggest question at this 
ses.sion was who should bo elected party President for tlie 
next two years. The issue might not have been important 
«t other times, but in the summer of 1985 it was. Wiocver 
Wiis elected now would have a big hand in .selecting Congress 
candidates for the 19fi7 elections, who in him would be 
choosing the next Prime Minister. In 1938 (he Congress had 
dccide<l that no one should hold any p.irfy office for more than 
one term in succession. This would have niled out Kamaraj as 
President, and tlie strongest Candidate left would have been 
Moraqi Desai, whoso election Avonld have meant that Sluastri 
would cease to be Prime Minister in 1997. Congress leaders 
who had been largely responsible for Kamarajs election in 1983 
and Shaslris in 1981 wanted the ban to he waived • ''over nig 
dead body",vdecl.ared Moraqi Desai. TlicrC were alP the sijnis 
of a major sphT as .Desai accnsed , the ioadership . of 'bossism”, . 
insisted nothing: had happerte'd/for the CohgrCss; to reverse a; 
ban it had imposed after seldom debate, and: if. the 'party was 
in fact "so devoid7df leadership”, ' then : ft would bb , better to 
...disband the organizat ion,AAr f ' y;:- 
; Shaslri- kept himself /in'; th'e-;baSf^und,' ' let i Desai face the’; 
' '^\ving fact, that lie. AyM:;inva;:min6rity,':jaha;ib^^ 
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defeat and the part}' a split by making an appeal at tlie psycho- 
logical moment for the uncontested election of Kamaraj. It is 
probable tliat Kamaraj would have come in in any case ; Desai 
was never die man to get a majority beliind him. But die fact 
that Shastri led him by the hand contributed not a litde to 
correcting the imbalance of the preceding Summer between the 
ofBces of the Congress President and Prime Minister. Shastri 
was no longer a man in miniature standing beside Kamaraj ; 
he became die senior partner and would have been, if deadi 
had spared him, the greater attraction at future sessions of die 
party. 

Shastri’s stamp is even more clearly seen in die interesting 
shifts in India’s economic thinking since Nehru’s death. At his 
first press conference after a election as party leader Shastri 
was asked what he thought was die main problem before him. 
Without a moment’s hesitation came die answer; “prices”. 
After that he never ceased to give prices and production the 
priority they desen'e, displacing abstract notions or ideological 
preference. The growing pragmatism seen in India’s economic 
policy-making in die past diree years is his contribution, though 
even Nehru’s drinking had become less ideologically oriented 
in his closing years. Some of Shastri’s proposidons also had an 
ideological flaiour. State trading in foodgrains, announced as 
intention just before he fell ill in June 1964, was one ; another 
the desire he e\pressed in October that the public sector should 
be evtended to the consumer goods industry. But there was 
less ideology in either and more of his instinctive appreciation 
of a critical flaw in planning so far, diat by leaving the market 
free for profiteering it had failed to put the hd on the prices of 
necessities. State trading was also a means to the same end; 
as the backstop of rationing, die main device for proteedng die 
urban consumer against high prices or scarcity of food. 

The scale of his thinking was not small, as at one time it was 
feared it might be. After initial opposition to a large plan, he 
came round to the figure favoured by the Planning Commission. 
But within the Plan he u anted a higher priority Ifor necessities 
and for projects which vould yield results more quickly. 
Hence the growing emphasis, almost vehement towards the 
end of his life, that agriculture must be given the highest 
priority and within it schemes which would become quickly 
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prpdiicttye. In; is fascination in the contrast 

betiveen the Congress sessions at ■ Bhubaneshwar and Durgapur, 
the former ^ the latter the first 

after Shastri , became Prime Minister at which economic debate 
Nvas dominant- After iirging, like the Bhubaneshwar resolution, 
more socialism and quicker, . the Durgapur resolution very 
blcarly' all it is imperative tliat all possible 
measures be adopted to quicken the pace of production both 
in industry'- and agriculture and all the steps tliat are called 
for in this behalf should be implemented effectively and 
expeditiously.” 

Frorri this, a shift of emphasis from .socialism to production 
automatically followed, and no better , place could have been 
chosen for making the shift than Durgapur. A wilderness until 
a; few years earlier, it had become one of India’s biggest pro- 
duction complexes. Priorities within production were still more 
clearly spelt out. “Agriculture has the highest priority in the 
plan. The requirements of agriculture by way of materials, 
skills and finance must at all times be the first charge upon die 
available resources.” The Durgapur resolution called for “an 
adequate cooperative machinery” but specifically mentioned only 
fuhetional cooperatives, not joint farming about which Shastri 
had said a day earlier: "The Congress never said it would go 
the whole hog with cooperative farming, but the principle has 
been accepted and the Congress would experiment vdth it.” 
(The Nagpur resolutions were much more than an acceptance . 
of joint farming “in principle” and < much more than an 
“experiment xvith it” had been promised.) - 

And these were not panic measures taken in a year of acute 
scarcity or anxieties; tliis was a year when the production of- 
foOdgrains exceeded all expectations. In April, when the food 
trade estimated the hars'est at 89 million tons, a clear ten' per r; 
cent jump oyer the previous highest' figure, the Government , 
decided to step up wheat prices for the produeer and Shastri 
called for a detailed qilan for industry to . Teed .‘the needs- of ; • : : 
agriculture. This was : . a : lorig-term'^ shift of . priorities . in : fa'yOur 
of agriculture and a, strong . contrast frith what had happen . 
ten years earlier : a rninor ' upsvring- in Vagriciiltiue at ihe. end;: ;- 
of . the first Plan led To -rneglect.-bf :farms in ,fav.bin ; of 
in;:'the. second. In ' July 1965, ‘ a= Committee of Cluef Ministers' y 
'■softy; 
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was set up to formulate new policies for food production' -and ; 

distribution. In August the- unheard of ih 'Indim p^ 
happened; die Chief J^finisters reached a cohserisus-onV food, 
policy. Action was once again to lag beliind policy./Biit Ae; 
direction even here was beginning to improve. There 
closer consultations betu'een the States and tiie Planning 
Commission, and the food policy link betiveen the Centre and:,; , 
the States was now in tlie energetic hands of C; Subfamamam;v 
than whom no Food Minister in New Delhi has slioivn’ either; V 
a better grasp of what is needed dr more energetic pursuit of it; ■ 
His appointment a year before was seen by some people at tliat;- 
time as his demotion from the increasingly important Steel : 
Ministry, whose affairs he had been conducting with conspicuous 
energy’ and competence. It turned out instead to be anotheril: 
proof that Shastri had the eye to catch the right man for the 
right job. 

Shastri’s upbringing and the background of his e.xperience,.:; 
were such that even those who expected he would do well iii: 
political or even economic policy-making, could not quite , see, - j 
how he would handle foreign policy. Here, more than in any.":', 
other field, he would be a small man in a big man’s shoes. His. ' 
difficulties would be the greater because of the way Nehru ' 
conducted his foreign poh'cy: as a close preserve ruled by a /;■ 
coterie. In global issues he would find himself a little out of . 
depth ; in problems nearer home he would have Nehra’s legacy - : 
to cope with. In both he would face tlie double handicap of his 
not hawng sufficient confidence in himself nor others in him;; 
,he would be s^vept off his feet by the Currents of public opinion ; 
uhfch since die Chinese attack had been running so strong ; 
tliat even ’Nehru would have found them not too easy to resist/ ' 
■Up to a point events justified these misgivings. Deep-s^ted:: 
prejudice in the public mind did not make it easier for him td: . 
cdpe vnth either the Xashmir or Kuteh problems. His choices', 
were, sensible but often he had to cloak them behind,, an’; 
appe^ance of intransigence. Others were not unwilling to take ^ 
advantage of . his yyeakmess. The Russians, for example, drove; 
a hard diplomatic, bargain. They got more support out of hirn / 
for their stand on Vietnam than, they gave him for. his' ^ 
either TOth regard to relations '\rith Cliina or the.disputes Xri^ 
Pakistan. In joint statements ; issued xrith the Sovdel 'i^Unicmi-: 
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Ayub 3 succeisded^' Shastri- did not in side-stepping Soviet 

iddmandsifor suppiort on '^ And this was less a reflection 
of ah Indian wealcness than Shastri’s. The communique issued 
" when president Radliakrislinan went to Moscow in September, 
.>1964, was more neutral ohj'Vietnam than Shastri’s wth Kosygin. 
•The ,r Russians ' justified their silence on Indo-Pakistan issues 
\wdi the plea that this would impair tlieir abihty to mediate. 
But This is precisely the argument that Nelmi was able to use 
"SO :ofteh for avoiding commitments in public which he would 
have found embarrassing. Shastri on die other hand lacked at 
this stage die finesse or die standing this trick requires. 

; -He found himself drawn into criticism of the U.S.A. on many 
an occasion when his wews did not either fit the facts or India’s 
interests. His repeated condemnation, sometimes twice or thrice 
a day, of American bombing raids on North Vietnam are an 
outstanding example. It could be that he was irritated by 
President Johnson’s treatment of him or else that the statements 
came from the heart, not out of pique. But they did not make 
liis mvn tasks easier when it came to defending India’s direct and 
his essential interests. The alternative to frequent condemnation 
was not indifference by any means or even silence on the burn- 
ing -issue of Vietnam. As President Radhakrishnan showed when 
lie made his proposal for an Afro-Asian initiative in Vietnam 
on April 24, 1965, peacemakers had otlier tasks than handing 
out blame. They also had the obligation to see that unless they 
wanted American forces to be Awthdrawm from Vietnam 
unconditionally— there is nothing to suggest that Shastri wanted 
tliat— they could not in reason insist that important supply 
routes of the Vietcong from die North should be left 
uninterrupted.’ ' - - ' . • = 

"When emotions -were at their height over the conflict in 
Kutch,; Shastri allowed his or the publics temper -to lead him 
astray.Soon ;after he gave. ' the .warning that the Indian army 
might have to acf ot , a place arid time of its orim ; choosing; . 
rumour became . ciurent diat the -United States -had warned 
India against su6h; a (course; Sucked in.; by 'the protests which ( ' 
the rumour provoked'- Shastri- angirly declared in -Parliainerit:'. 
"If,; any representatiye of tiie;.;U.S.A. • tqlddndiii :that' his cotm^l. 
would not tolerate Thdia’s-.actioh in, nny new place- ;then;'h^ 
can ;we . tolerate (this?,; It is-; againsf the iiite^ts' of ( the ; cpun!^'; ( 
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and we will never permit it.” But there was no autlientic report 
that the rumours were correct. In fact, the Defence Minister 
Chavan, discounted them a few days later. Yet Shastri had 
allowed himself a bit of intemperance. 

There were other occasions, in Parliament and outside, when 
the clamour of a small but hostile minority caused Shastri to 
stumble, to lose friends when winning them was possible, to 
blur the presentation of his policy so much that its signals were 
misread by other countries. On the other hand, he was 
altogether too ready to draw a veil over his own initiatives, 
however intrinsically sensible, if he felt tliat they would not be 
approved by the public. A good example is the hesitation \vith 
which he disclosed that during his wsit to London in the spring 
of 1965 he had discussed with Wilson the possibility that the 
big nuclear powers should jointly offer India and other non- 
nuclear countries some assurance of protection against nuclear 
blaclonail by China. Some errors of detail in giving a passport 
to Sheikh Abdullah, and the strong criticism of them by the 
Opposition in Parliament, prevented Shastri from defending, 
adequately and in time, the decision itself to let him go which 
was entirely in keeping with the line he had taken towards 
Abdullah. The vociferous hostility of some towards Wilsons 
proposals for a settlemeunt in Kutch caught Shastri so badly 
off balance tliat forgetful of commitments already made by 
India, he gave in to the ■view for a time that there could be no 
arbitration about the disputed frontier. 

But most of Shastri’s foreign policy errors in this period 
could be put down to inexperience, a lack of sureness of touch 
and faults of stance and presentation. They are more than 
offset by his sound understanding of essentials. Hardly any of 
Iris decisions was uTong in conception. On the other hand, 
there were many which showed probity and a sense of timing. 
His preference is reflected, not only the Foreign Minister, 
Swaran Singhs, in the fact that the latter’s first "visits abroad 
were to smaller neighbours like Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, Afghan- 
istan, not to the big powers. At the non-aligned conference 
in October in 1964, Shastri was far from difficult or unobtrusive. 
Tlie initiative he took in proposing a "Ban the Bomb” mission 
to China did not get off the ground because adequate prepara- 
tions were not made Jor it But it did not lack either courage 
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.J"> At the 'Ba^^ Afro-Asians and in the 

' succeedirig : months India: boldness in pressing 
hard' its;:denaahd;:fbr .representation for the Soxnet Union and 
"Malaysia; Alahy trained - observers thought the initiative was 
"a folly. “But as the tinie; came for the next i^lenary gathering of 
Ahe, >^i^'o-A$ians, it became clearer tliat India had made a good 
investment in Soviet goodwill Without in any w'ay falling foul 
of the United States Or other Western powers, India campaigned 
hard, . and with a large measure of success — ^in the case of 
"Malaysia "TOth full success — ^in getting the support of other 
Affo-Asians for- Soviet membership. In spite of pressures from 
-ivithih and outside the Congress party, Shastri stuck to the 
decision diat in spite of the Chinese bomb India W'ould remain 
hpn-nuclear. On the other hand, his talk's \vith Wilson for a 
joint assurance to the non-nuclear countries by die nuclear, 
became the starting point of a bold new theme in international 
diplomacy which is still the subject of serious examination. 

Apart from errors of emphasis in the joint communique, his 
visit to the Soviet Union in May 1965 was an outstanding 
success; the same valuable links of understanding were 
established which in Nelmi s life-time had been a strong 
diploniatic asset for India. Agreement was reached to double 
trade behveen the two countries, and plans w^ere discussed for 
co-ordinating their economic development. Tlie Soviet Union 
also set at rest any doubts Shastri rnight have had about the 
improvement observable at that time in relations between the 
Soriet Union and Pakistan. At a Kremlin banquet for Shastri, 
Kosygin gave the assurance that when the Soviet Union 
"“improves its relations \vitli any coiintry' it does so without 
'prejudice tp its relations with India”, Despite the possibihty 
■tiiat "any country” in Kosygins thinking might mean China (liope 
of narrowing the rift \vith Peking was hot quite dead in . 
Moscow at tliat -tiriie)- Shastri did riot hesitate- in being - as 
outspoken as he . wanted • in cPiidemning " atomic C-xplosions’ by 
China. By the iimeMiis risif ' ended Shastri. had eve:^' reason;. to,. , 
be sure tliat in spite of the departure Pf Klirushchev ihe Soriet: 
Union would not be jlukevvaim in supporting: iridia; hgairist any ‘ 
further aggressiorisby .ChinaVf He- fduhd\ho:‘si^'- ah^ 

'Soviet: Union would . '. falter 'in ‘/gmri'g;;.rii.ilitary ; ass 
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living up to the promise of assistance it had already made. ^ 
Taken as a whole, then, Shastri’s first year as Prime Minister 
was far from disappointing. He had faced a sea of doubles but 
had come through. He was not yet a safely established leader 
but was on the way to becoming one. He was beginning to 
live up to the bold claim he had made, an audacious claim some 
might have thought at the time, only a few months after Nehru’s 
death. In the debate on the censme motion against his Govern- 
ment his critics, especially the Communists, had accused him 
of de\iating from Neluai’s policies. Stung by the charge, he 
retorted he had his oum problems and he would like to be 
judged by his poh'cies towards tliem, not by the extent to 
which he deviated from or conformed to Nehru’s policies. By 
now this would have become a bitter taunt against him if his 
performance had been poorer. But whatever his deficiencies in 
one field, they were more tlian offset by achievements in 
another, and there uTis fair promise in the first year that if 
nothing untoward happened, his ascendancy over problems and 
colleagues would increase. In normal circumstances he would 
continue to grow, becoming a Prime Minister in his owm right, 
not merely as the least controversial successor to Nehru that 
the Congress tould find. 

But what would happen in abnormal circumstances? Could 
he survive another jolt like Kiitch, and if he did not would the 
political stability of India suiauve? India had acquired a new 
Prime Minister, but had it yet acquired a new leader? She had 
been spared the great schism upon Nehni’s death. But could 
she escape disintegration if exposed once again to a serious 
external threat? No affinnativc answers were visible so far 
beneath the comprehensive layer of discord and indiscipline ; a 
collapse it-seemed, would not be difficult to induce if Shastrf 
co\ild be denied the breathing time he needed to consolidate 
himself and tlie countrse This is obwously how Pakistan saw 
India. But not onI\- Pakistan ; many Indians too. Hence the stab 
of anxiety among them as Pakistan began to unfold its plans. 

DiSCOVERV A.ND DuA-ni 

For a long time it had been obvious that three schemes of 
assault upon India xvere arailable to Pakistan, to be played in 
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soME^^o^•TXIS or ^EO^^IS^ 

bv circumslJinces, wi ^ 

succ'cssion or combination as ^ J available, or iE not, 
Sc Up oE China iE it Uturbance in Kashmir t 

™,l.out it. Tlie tot w»' w ,,,^1 been ”X 

an altraclive possibility nc only 

euteclive by tt.o relie »S"f eeuld disrupt 

be oE tlirccl embarrassment second was to spot another 

remained oE her secular Eabnc. ^ ^ accept a 

S libo Kuteb. where Indm ' , battle. H ehlf 

5““e er bo teed out .ntu ’-‘““““b, ftW could be 
ccheuio sucoeeded in ™(n“e Pabisum army to wteh 

Saved ; a hard and deep thrnst by tel ^ blow. 

American arfflonr (b,eo, rolling them idl into 

One by one PaWslan tned aU three, ^ 

the a.mes'i termH" J ,bat the Chinese a.- 

September 19oo , s'niu. ^ 

jumped in. Pakistan assembled on 5» m 

In the summer ° ^nd armed g«cri!!as n-hr>m 

Ka-shmir a large Forces” whidi " 

gave tbc code name Gibr.dL PalW 

Us led by Itr Ufy w® trained on tlicir l.»f ‘r f’: 
By te end of July »' 'V „ j , b,, i„ fetetiel 

’’K"' ‘"t SS r “■? b- 

oE August tbe> ^wie . <- K 

converge on cntieol by in SrierO-- m «.e !£-” 

anniversary o£ Minister oE Kashmir, , 

deposed as the „ct sen' fe tnommid 

Tins plan, however, ^ TarKan sr-ie bv ViCnst^l and 

guerillas ^c^n^^came bv Av.^^ H Indc' 

anotlier one by one'lhc^” gr^ps 

pendence Da>^« without eTceplxTU, cispersid. hot 'x^ 

T^'^lsefsiverc harassment in d.me diUerenl areas^ i- 
TTaraih where the cease-fee Ime tXrmes 


1 '' " <;GverC nurasibni'.-ij*- «- ^ ^ 

oeS Kargil, where the ceasefe-e Ime tXrmes wnlbi 
\ bnlE o£ the vital road to LadaHi ; m the 
f", J where the cease-fire line md-es a dant^rous 
S oT srinugar into te all ^.sortant '^^^0 ^■ 
further south in some piKlominanlly « pj, 
‘disturbed areas of the pn^te rf Jammu. 

Indian rotaljai-'''” did not EumbK Aitt. 

I” *■ yfl' s. 
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tlie cease-fire line had been clearly reported to the -world by 
tlie United Nations Military Obseiwer teams in Xashmir, Indians 
confidently crossed the line tliemselves and cleared die 
Pakistanis off, on August 15, India’s Independence Day, from 
positions overlooldng the road to Ladaldi. Ten days later diey 
burst into die Poonch-Uri bulge and not only straightened it out 
but captured a strategic road which they had brilliandy used 
eighteen years earlier to frustrate Pakistani raiders in the first 
war of Kashmir. This gave them 250 square miles of territory 
held by Pakistan and plugged most of the routes the infiltrators 
were using for seeping into the Valley. In the tliird area, to the 
south, they were still winkling die raiders out when Pakistan 
put the second scheme into operation. 

Throughout the second half of August the United Nations 
Secretary-General had been busy trying to persuade both India 
and Pakistan to bring the operations to a halt. After some days’ 
delay which India could not understand, he reported to the 
Security Council on September 3: that ‘1 have not obtained 
■from the Government of Pakistan any assurance that the cease- 
fire and the cease-fire hne will be respected henceforth or diat 
efforts would be extended to restore conditions to normal along 
that line. I did receive assurance from the Government of 
India .... that India would act Avitli restraint with regard to 
any retaliatory acts and urll respect tlie cease-fire agreement 
and the cease-fire line if Pakistan does likewise.” 

But on September 1 Pakistan had already resorted to serious 
escalation of the conflict. On that date it launched "Operation 
Grand Slam at 4 a.m. with 90 tanks and an infantry brigade. 
It aimed a triple thnist: at the town of Jammu itself; at a road 
leading from Jammu to the Uri-Poonch bulge ; and beyond that 
to the Indian lifeline in Kashmir, the road from Jammu to 
Srinagar. It cliose for its operation the Chhamb-Jaurian sector, 
a narrow wedge of territory hard and flat on the Pakistan side, 
quite iBtfor armour, and bounded on the Indian side by a river 
which;ety.s no bridges over it, the sandy bed of the^ shifting 
watcr.j,^,tTse, and beyond that low-hing hills— a countr5' fit 
for the dcplovmcnt of infantry, and that too before the rains 
ssscll the river, but quite unsuitable for armour. Tliis ■was the 
-ite chosen for staging another "Kiitch”. 

' But tins time, instead of hesitating, India retaliated with 
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;Cairera{(.; T]ibydocisi0n only at o.lO p.m. 

; in;;Niny:peilii; ;By .18 hours of the start of 

f the attack^ attack sorties had been 

. iantk'hbd. Before daylight .failed 15 Pakistani tanks had been 
WrockccV; out -by.-a^ thrust of Pakistani annour 

y bhintcd and^botli ihc roads saved from immediate disruption. 
Two clays la^^^^ threw in American Sabre-jets, 

Indian-made Gnats made such decisive retaliation that they 
sikceodcd; beyond the expectations of either side. Tlie Gnats 
. Iprced the ; Sabres to unfavourable altitudes, out-manoeincred 
tlicnr find shot (horn dowm. 

; ; > Btit the ground battle \\ais still dangerous from India’s point 
/of .view. Pakistan’s' initial tlmist had been absorbed, but its 
renewar could still threaten India’s position in the whole of 
Kashmir and on the Ladakli front again.st China. On September 
6. India look the only action that would have helped: it opened 
a new front, further south and more directly facing key targets 
in Pakistan like Sialfcot, Pakistan's biggest military base and 
cantonment bebind the Kashmir front, and Lahore, the second 
biggest city of West Pakistan and its political and intellectual 
headquarters. There was some initial fumbling by India in 
explaining tlie altnck. But two days later, witli Pakistan mount- 
ing another bid in (be Chhamb-Jaurian sector, the Indian 
Defence Minister disclosed the real reasons: to relieve the 
pressure on Jammu and on the roads leading out of it. Both 
sides had now crossed inlemalional frontiers and taken a 
potentially disastrous plunge into escalation. Each side had 
committed six to seven divisions to battle, which for Pakistan 
meant nearly the wlible of its army and for India cveiy'thing 
she could find wthout disturbing the six divisions or so pinned 
to their positions by the Chinese confrontation. 

Pakistan now had the chance to bring the third scheme into 
play, which, was to use its ■.superioritj' in the fire-power and 
mobility to by-pass: from. :tlie southwest India’s main concentra- 
tions on the Jullundur- Amritsar axis, pierce . the. softer belly, of 
Punjab southwest' of - this 'axi.s,', and -following instead 'of .cross- : 
ing the major w,akr\vayk.bf this area/ take Indiari army concen- .^ 
, trations in Pimjab in- the feari ;.Tiic''criticaItafgets:bf to 
y,vere Indian commuriicatiphs /across Abe. fiyer: Beas,: If /these / 
vWe, snapped, the bulk.yof. the Ihdia:n' amy.. hot 
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face China in nortli-eastem India would be cut off from Western 
Punjab and Kashmir, and good roads to Delhi would lie ahead, 
undefended. 

India’s plans were of a limited nature at this stage, though if 
tlie fighting had continued and fortune favoured, objectives 
would have growm larger wdth opportunity. General Chaudhuri, 
Chief of the Staff of the Indian Army, who knew more about 
armour than any soldier on either side, aimed only to bring Pak- 
istan’s tank strength out to battles of his own choosing, and 
cripple the menacing threat which had been growing on India’s 
western flank ever since the day Pakistan joined S.E.A.T.O. 
and C.E.N.T.O. pacts and began to receive American armament 
in bulk. He was criticised by those who had not comprehended 
his aims. Many Indians were angry, some in positions of high 
authorit)', because he did not march on Lahore when its 
capture ■was attainable. Many foreign commentators, thinking 
of the fast and deep-ranging tank tlirusts of the Second World 
War, derided his tactics on the approaches to Sialkot because 
Indian tanks milled around in tire dusty plains for days. But he 
succeeded in doing what he had set out to do : grim battles in 
the Lahore and Sialkot sectors became the burial ground of the 
fame of Pakistani armour, especially the American Pattons. 

A sober, overall strateg}’’, matched by brilliant tactics at the 
lower levels, converted every Indian handicap into advantage, 
exposed sophisticated American armour to the kind of battle 
it could not fight, lured opposing commanders into reckless 
ambition, and blunted the enemy’s punch so badly that for the 
next few years at least India was seemed against any overt 
adventure by the Pakistan army. The same tactics paid off in 
the air as on the ground. The over-sophistication of the enemy 
was turned to its disadvantage, and of all the weapons used in 
tins war, none proved its worth more conclusively than the 
Indian made Gnat. Tliis simple but highly manoeuvrable air- 
craft took the glamour out of Sabres and Starfighters. 

After the battles had ended, the gift of hindsight aided 
appraisal. Two autlroritative and independent estimates of 
India s strategy' appeared, one British, one American ; both 
corresponded to India’s own estimates of achievement. The 
Defence Correspondent of the London Times, although more 
anxious to prove that the Britisk-built Centurions of thfe Indian 



: irriTy Avefeisuperior te ; tlie conceded tliat 

among .'tli6:,Indian.^a^ ■Irbphids ; was “a graveyard of about 
'50:;iPakistmi tdnkSjv dr M48s, collected simply from 

one engagement- close, to the Lahore-Amritsar road ... .At least 
,18 M48s- A\bre:^ full working order .... TI}e pros- 

pects for Pakistan an -any' fiitoe ari^ battle are gloomy, 
,ahd; \vill;not improve as they must rely on further deliveries of 
Arhcricah tahksj a doubtful contingency at present. India on tlie 
other hand ;is already producing the first models (this was 
Avritten before the end of 1965) of the 37-ton light tank designed 
, b'y‘ Vickers which mounts the 105 mm. gun, generally accepted 
to, be the best tank gun in service in the world”. Conversely, 
more concerned Avith protecting the reputation of the Patton, 
the US Army Command and General Staff College Journal paid 
tribute, nevertheless, to the Indian army’s tactical development 
and strong sense of opportunity. After e.vamining tlie rival 
claims by India and Pal^tan of losses inflicted on the enemy, 
a commentator in the Journal said that Indian losses were. 114 
tanks and 57 armoured cars ; Pakistan’s 471 tanks and armoured 
cars “destroyed crippled or captured”. 

The Journal described the Patton as "vastly superior to 
Centurions and Shermans” but added "The tanks themselves 
were better handled by tire Indians”. “Tlie modernity of the 
Patton” was its undoing ois-a-uis tire . older, slower, weaker 
Centurions and Shermans used by the Indians. Tire Journal 
blamed Pakistan for poor battle depIo>'ment, for leaving the • 
flanks of their armoured columns unprotected, for giving no 
infantry support to the armour and leaving tanks starved; of 
fuel and "a prey for Indian hunter-killer teams which stopped; 
the Pattons with jeeps mounted with 106 ihih. rccoilless guns, ; 
bazookas and flame-throwers”. In the battle on the , pLiinS: 
between. Lahore and Amritsar, Pakistani tanks, were lured: into . ; 
water-soaked muddy. ground, where they became the targetTor;, 
Indian gunners,; the few.hnrd nnd' dry; tracks had been mined. : , 
by the .Indians. , In > soiheV.iOf ; the - battles" ; ; Pattons ' ; were out-; 
manoeuvred, into tall ■ sugricane i'cropshhsdiere:. their ri 
suffered as much as manouverability," while’ the iridiahsUobk iipt v 
strictly defensive posturedn librseshoe - or V.;' formations :Avhiyi: 
paid .off when Pakistani annour was trapped.- In air .battles^ also, ; 
tfhe;; American-made, j’ef aircraft' ■,utilisedhby.;riie;'Palast 
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Force were too modem for conventional frontline warfare”. 

Pakistan’s gamble was as desperate and as -unavailing in 
diplomacy as in battle. Just as it bad hoped for a swift coup 
wath its armour, it tried tlie shock tactics of diplomatic intimida- 
tion, and faced equal disappointment. At the height of its 
powerful tlirust tlirough Jaurian towards Jammu, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister arrived in Karachi and jointly with Bhutto 
accused India of "armed provocation”. India refused to draw 
the lesson it was supposed to, but Pakistan apparently drew one 
which it should not have. It began to count upon China much 
more than it should have. To all third party appeals for ah 
immediate cease-fire it gave the brusque answer, which Bhutto 
repeated on September 13 and Ayub on September 15, that 
peace could be had only on Pakistan’s terms. These were that 
there must be prior agreements for withdrawal of all troops 
from Kashmir, die induction of an Afro-Asian force in die State, 
and a commitment by India that there would be a plebiscite 
\vithin three months. 

The state of die battie did not justify tliis verbal belligerency. 
What did explain it became obvious late on September 17 : soon 
after midnight the Indian envoy in Peking was handed an 
ultimatum There Avas no direct reference in it to the wax uhth 
Pakistan, but the timing made that formality unnecessary. 
India must immediately destroy posts it had set up on Chinese 
tcrritor>' or face counter-action by China, it said. Shastri res- 
ponded -nlth the coolest display of nene in his carrer. Where 
some hesitation in clioosing his answer might have been 
justified, Awthin hours he announced that any direat by China 
would be resolutely met but if diere were any Indian posts on 
Chinese territoiy% China was capable and at liberty to destroy 
them if it u’anted. It was the Chinese response that became 
uncertain; first they extended tlie ultimatum by three davs 
and then quietiv backed down from it. 

1^’hy China did so is still a matter for speculation. The Big 
Two powers obviously had something to do with it. Dean Rusk 
had publicly wnmed China tliree daj's earlier; "Stay out of it” 
^directly the Soviet Union had said, through Tim: "No 
Government has the right to’ add fuel to the flame” ; if anyone 
dU. It would have “a grave responsibility^. Accorchng to 
reports m October, the United States repealed its warning on 
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September 15 at Warsaw, wbere the ambassadors of the two 
countries bave continued ihcir curious dialogue for some years 
now. But this bad not deterred China from delivering the 
ullimalum, nor had it dissuaded Pakistan from banking on it ; 
on September IS the Associated Press reported diplomats in 
Mosmiw to be of the view that Pakistan rejected United 
Nations proposals for a cease-fire because it knew of the Chinese 
ultimatum in advance. In any case, it is possible that China 
meant to do no moio than wage intimidation. But tlic 
manoeuwe did as much to enhance the status of Shastri as 
leader as the success of Indian anns. 

India’s indirect gains from Pakistan’s misadventure were as 
groat as those directly made in the battlefield. N'ot merely the 
army recovered its morale — shattered by the Chinese three 
years earlier — ^luit the whole countTjf did. For the army this 
experience was rejuvenation. Its officers, barring a few who 
disgraced themselves, vied with each other in washing the 
stain of bad Icadersbip Ibev bad galbercd, earned or otbeiwise, 
in NEFA. So often did thev exceed the call of duty, or even of 
caution, that they led in attack even when they need or should 
not have. The result, even if it showed a little imprudence, was 
the famc-wnnning one that in proportion to the total, casualties 
among the officers were much higher than they usually are or 
even should bo ; but it restored to them the respect they had 
lost in the eyes of the men, and it restored to the Amty its 
respect in the eyes of the country. 

\\dien the lists of casualties and awards Iregan to come out, 
many people understood for the first time, not witli the help of 
statistics but with their hearts, what an assembly of races and 
faiths India is ; how closely its parts are knit with the whole. 
Of the men who died or won the awards in the extreme north- 
west comer of lire country', as many were from Madras and 
Bengal as from the nearby Slates. Tlrere were Hindus among 
them, Muslims. Parsecs, Christians. Anglo-Indians, and tnbals. 
And more Sikhs per thousand of their population than any other 
community — and it was tlic Sikhs whom Pakistan had made tlie 
special target of subversive propaganda. Ivlore than anvthing 
else this showed how badly Pakistan had misunderstood the 
depth of the fissures in Indian .society. 

Pakistan’s mistake was understandable. The cacophony of 
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discord in India over the past three years/ especially; in; 
few months following die skrimish in Kutch,;had ;been deafen-, 
ing. But these were the trees, not the wood, which ; Pakistan 
mistook them to be. The wood showed itself in the first few-: 
days of the fighting by India’s multi-religious, multi-racial 
armed forces and by the political system of.tlie country which 
suspended for the time being all its internal feuding. Here: and-, 
there were signs of jingoistic exuberance, the . pxaggerated 
assertiveness of those who are unable to digest tlieir patriotism. 
But generally there was mature and steady self-confidence, 
much more than Pakistan, and possibly India, expected ; and.: it , 
was particularly marked in areas closest to the battle, :yihe: 
western districts of Punjab. ■ . . ; O; . ; 

In Kashmir, where Pakistan probably expected an uprising,; 
there was growing apprehension, not jubilation, as people . 
remembered die days of 1947 when marauders from Pakistan; , 
had iwought havoc in the State. In fact, the first information- 
that infiltration was taking place reached die Government, 
though this has never been publicly acknowledged, , from dife-, 
political associates , of . .Sheikh /Abdullah. To them : Paldstm’s -. 
conquest of Kashmir. Would be no more welcome dian -dieif 
present status : within India. Here again the relic agitation had . 
turned out to be a fed herring for Pakistan. Before the fighting 
was. a few days old the view is known to have spread among - 
. the- Kashmiris that if India was now prepared to face a -war ; 
• irith . Pakistan, idiere was no chance that she would agree to.;: 
/ .abandon Kashmir. Many of .the leaders of the relic agitation 
.concluded that the best they could now hope or ask for was / 
- gf eater -autonomy for Kashmir but iwthin the Indian Union, and -- 
it is a great deal more than likely that if Shastri had lived he- 
would/have, picked tip - the threads ; of i'scnsrion with Abdullah 
. on sofne such basis : as ' this. , At the . last meeting tliis author had 
, divith him/ dri December 31/ ■,1965, - Shastri . was confident that : 
.Abdullah would also; coiri^^ this view. It appeared do; 

; Shastri to de/bnly /a- matter of whert he would be -able to ' 
ri^ume at- least one of, die two ta^ks to which he had; given isuch 
/ high priority’'.: and - come to stable terms -with the oppasitioh in/ 
Ivashmif. even : if . negotiations, swth .Paldstah had -become 
y;-,inipossibie. . y v 

i ' Relatipnf betd/een divil -/authority and.- the- /aimed: 
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acquired a new and, as far as one could see, stable balance, 
entirely in keeping with what democracy requires. This was 
such a novel and encouraging development, such a healthy 
exception to what has happened in so many countries and such 
a deviation from earlier trends \vithin India too, tliat it 
deserves a brief discussion here even at tire risk of interrupting 
this narration of events relating to tlie September War. 

At worst it was never more than an exaggerated fear that a 
military coup would occur in India. By its composition tlie 
Army — the other two Services are too small to be relevant in 
this context — Slacks a sufficiently strong, homogeneous and 
dominant clique which could make a secret bid for a take- 
over ; recruitment at all levels is scattered over various regions, 
religions and classes, which makes the Army a true cross-section 
of tlie country but a secretly planned coup by a clique very 
difficult. For a take-over which occurs because tire public 
demands it, the civilian government’s record so far, taken as a 
whole, has not been bad enough ; die pubhe’s mind would not yet 
turn too willingly to die Army as a substitute for the kind of 
political leadership India has had. Many of diose who feel 
impatient noth the slower pace of democracy are not enamoured 
of military rule either. Besides, tliey are aware that the 
politicalisation of vast numbers of people has gone so far, and 
so many people have acquired such a vested interest in the 
political process, that a non-political dictatorship (the outlook 
for a political dictatorship has been discussed in the final 
chapter) would run into a strong and organised resistance both 
from the extreme Right and the Left. 

Nevertheless the opinion of a great' many Indians, whetlier 
they be in uniform or not, has been influenced by the fate of 
several countries of Asia and Africa which became independent 
about the same time as India or soon afterwards. Some have 
been influenced in the sense that they regard the fate of, say, 
Egjqjt as something which India should emulate ; some in the 
sense that they have become excessively suspicious of the 
slightest sign of ambition in a soldier. Both kinds carried well 
into the post-independence years certain antipathies which had 
developed between them before independence. Tire political 
leadership was unfamiliar noth the public at large, indifferent 
towards the whole area of tlie armed forces and their Concerns. 
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For a long time very little had happened to encourage sustained 
interest in military'' affairs among civilians. On the other hand 
qmte a lot happened to make politically conscious people some- 
what resentful of the armed forces remaining aloof from the 
mainstream of national sentiment; on tlieir part the armed 
forces felt superior and separate and mused their owm resent- 
ments in a somewhat haughty isolation. The smart young man 
in unif orm was at best treated with respect by some people j 
but neither he nor they felt a part of each other. 

From about the end of the ‘fifties, a phase of more intense 
irritation and suspicion began, especially after Krishna Menon 
became the Defence Minister. A most deplorable sequence of 
developments followed in which each side rubbed the other 
up die VTOng way, much to the detriment of the country’s 
interests and the neglect of its defences. As the inadequacies 
of the Congress began to weigh upon the mind of India, some 
senior soldiers and many other people began to talk, with more 
carelessness than calculation, of the chances of a revolution of 
the colonels in India. It is possible that ambition began to 
take a clearer shape in some bemedaled breasts. That, if true, 
was bad enough ; but it was much worse diat unfounded 
suspicions began to guide the policies and attitudes of poUtical 
authority. ^Vhethe^ to decapitate any senior soldier whom he 
considered too independent to be safe, or to build up a 
soldiers’ junta of his own choice which would be ready to seri'e 
his unspoken ambitions, Krishna Menon began to play havoc 
with promotions in the armed forces. How disastrous his game 
ivas became better known later; early in 1967 an article 
appared in a Calcutta newspaper,’^ written under a pseudonjan 
but transparently by a vety senior Army officer, which 
mercilessly exposed how^ wrecldessly Menon had played witli 
the carriers of some of the topmost officers in the three armed 
services One of the reasons why he w'as able to get awmy with 
it was diat he could silence incipient criticism bv spreading 
dark hints about the ambitions of some officers. In the atmos- 
phere of suspicion aroused by what was happening in other 
countries, and in the midst of the total secrecy which has 
surrounded the Defence Ministry' since die prc-indepCnclencc 
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days (when it was the preserve of British ofBcers), Menon did 
not have to do much more to keep the curious at arm s length. 

But everyone could feel that tension and friction were mount- 
ing, and widi such a demoralising impact upon tire serr'ices tliat 
it undid whatever Menon had tried to do, and that was much, 
for defence science and production and for junior officers and 
the ranks soon after he took over as Defence Minister. The 
spirit of the army, its strongest weairon, grew weaker. In 1969 
it snapped: the Chief of tire Army Staff, General Thimayya, 
object of suspicion in many political eyes because he was 
competent, popular and ambitious, resigned in protest against 
some high-ranking army aj)pointments decided between them 
by Nehru and Menon. This was bad enough for the Army’s 
morale. But worse followed thre(§ days later; with nothing 
achieved, Thimayya withdrew his resignation after a cup of tea 
wiBi Nehru. Tlie Army stood naked in tlie public eye for the 
petulance of its protest, which should not have been staged at 
all or else followed through. It was in such a state that the 
Army approached the battle in NEFA, from which many senior 
officers came back unth blackened reputations ; the blackest 
was that of the officer, General Kaul, whose promotion by 
Nehru and Menon in the teeth of Thimayya’s disapproval had 
precipitated the crisis of 1960. 

In 1967 Kaul was to show himself to be as graceless and 
inferior as a person as in NEFA he had shorvn himself to be 
incompetent as a soldier. But when he chose to publish, 
more in the interests of self-glory than truth. The Untold 
Sfortj of India’s debacle in NEFA, he laid bare some more 
aspects of the unhealthy relationship behveen civilian and 
military authorities. He showed Menon to be appallingly in- 
different towards the advice of the commanders, arrogant and 
overbearing in his behaviour towards them ; as for Nehru, he 
appears to have been virtually in Menon’s pocket, at least as 
far as the conduct of the Defence Ministry was concerned. 

A succession of senior commanders warned the gov^ernment 
about India’s military unpreparedness ; their advice was not 
only turned down but often not even acknowledged. Such re- 
equipping as Menon agreed to was wrecked by his polih'cal 
prejudices, his insistence that equipment must be bought only 
from the Soviet Union despite its inferiority to what was avail- 

21 
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able from other countries, tiiat domestic production must be 
confined to factories owned by the government, more parti- 
cularly by the Defence Ministry, despite their inabilty to cope 
Avidi needs and despite the vwllingness and ability of private 
industry to help ; in both respects he contemptuously rejected 
the advice of the Services. Instead of respecting independ- 
ence of judgment in others, he picked and promoted soldiers 
■whom he considered more suited to liis purposes; Kaul rose 
faster than most. The ineiftable result was bickering and back- 
liiting between generals, jealously and mistrust; Kaul's book 
reeks of tliese. 

In operational matters tlie relations ever worse. Disagree- 
ment over means and objectives was so wde, disregard of the 
soldiers’ \newpoint so ruthless, tliat when Neliru and Menon 
•decided on military action to clear out the Chinese from areas 
tliey had captured, the Army Chief demanded written orders 
before he would commit his forces to what he believed to be a 
suicidal course. Wlien the operations at last began, there was 
constant interference with the discretion of local commanders, 
and the movements of battahons and companies were sometimes 
decided at conferences held by Menon in New Delhi! The 
situation was ominously similar to that which led to die Egyp- 
tian debacle in Gaza, the revolt of the colonels and the rise 
•of a military dictatorship in that country. An ill-equipped 
army was being driven into a battle wnth which it did not 
agree, and the conduct of operations was being decided by 
politicians over the heads of the men on the spot. 

"VlTien Chavan became Defence Minister after the downfall 
of Menon, he showed a far healthier respect for the dividing 
line between the political and military aspects of defence and 
the respective responsibilities of the political head of die De- 
fence Ministry and the Chiefs of the Services. But the morale 
and image of die Army had barely begun to improve when it 
was exposed to the attack by Pakistan in Kutch. If the Army’s 
reputation had been better, public opinion would have been 
less impatient with it over its decision not to give Pakistan 
battle. But the reputation could hardly have been 'more bes- 
mirched, and General Chaudhuri, now Chief of the Army 
Staff and like Tliimajya suspected by some politicians to have 
worm of argjuH^u in his breast, came to be derided by 
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them vin privak"^ .tlie man Avho^ would not fight. 

’Pie taunt was strong, ;^ atmosphere of New 

; pelhi. at dhat time made it piercing, tliat at one time there 
, was danger that it would compel, rash action. 

^' About the sarne timej^^^'^^ of the politicians’ mistrust 

.of the man in uniforhi to the surface. Suspecting it as a 
risky invitation to ambition, the government rejected a pro- 
posal that the command of the three armed services should 
be .lihified, not only nominally in the hands of the President, 
who is also Supreme Commander of tlie Armed Forces, but 
professionally under a Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces 
. Awth the rank- of Field Marshal. Only a few months later 
. 'Kamaraj warned Congress Governments and the Communists 
alike against the consequences of the former calling out the 
Army too often to deal ivith the disturbances which the Com- 
munists were spreading vrecklessly all over the country ; one 
day, he implied, the Army might refuse to go back to barracks 
and the Communists may find that they had fallen from the 
frjang pan of Congress nile into the fire of a military dicta- 
torship. 

This was the background against which Shastri and Chau- 
dhtiri had to restore the proper relationship of the Army 
witli civil power, and tliey did so with amazing success. The 
personal equation behveen them, healthy from the start, \wth- 
stood the pressure of the crisis over Kutch. In September 1965, 
it flowered. On one side the Prime Minister and the Defence 
Minister, on the other the Army Chief and his colleagues show- 
ed siich perfect understanding of each other’s role tliat each 
became doubly effective in his area. Tlie forces’ chiefs took 
eveiy' major issue to an inner Cabinet Where altemative.s and 
their consequences were freely discussed. Once the decisions 
were taken — and they Were clearly the civilian leaderdiip’s-^tlie' 
forces Were left free to . carry them -Out in complete confidence' 
that they had the united backing of die Cabinet. ' . ■ 

Thus \vere the decisions taken and, caitied out fb cross tile- 
cease-fire line ih Kashmir, in August, to usd .the Air F6rce;in . 
the Chhanib sector , on . September i to cross into AVest Pakistan;^: 

•; ori . September 6, to refrain from any retaliation against fPakistan 
: ih’; the East, where - easy dividends coveted: by/s61diers were ■ ; 

■ ready : for did plucking.: . :So’:'dlsd; was ; the- decision:’ takeri^-to 
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give up all the gains when third-party terms for a cease-fire 
required it. There was a slight hesitation over witln^awal 
from the Uri-Poonch bulge; the tactical importance of-wn- 
troUing it was considerable for the Array. But Shastri felt him- 
seh under no strain of disapproval by the armed forces— his 
wony' was public opinion — ^when he decided tliat India must 
withdraw from theie too. 

Equally, Shastri on his side imposed no personal jireferences, 
and did not allow any of his colleagues to do so, on matters 
which he felt should be left to the armed forces. The work- 
ing of the team was knowm to everyone and it had a most 
heartening effect on botli sides. The Chinese ultimatum was 
first discussed by Shastn wth Chaudhuri before he took his 
intended response to the Cabinet. The Ministers had assem- 
bled in a mood of grave anxiety, but before words were 
spoken self-confidence returned when Shastri and Chaudhuri 
entered the room together with no burden on their faces. 
On Shastn’s first birthday after the September War, Chaudhuri 
sent the Prime Minister a message of greetings which Avas 
conspicuously warm in its phrasing. A day or two later he 
said to the present author tliat he meant every syllable of it. 
He was conscious, he said, of what the armed forces had 
done in the summer to uphold the political order. But he 
was still more conscious of Shastri’s cool instinct for the right 
course and his deliberate, unliesitating exercise of the choice 
once the full range of alternatives was placed before him. 

There were other signs of the emergence of Shastri. Visual- 
ly the most impressive was the tumultuous reception he got 
wherever he went in the course of a countrywide tour in the 
last three months of his life. The welcome he received from 
soldiers in the frontline was made the moie memorable by 
the incongruitv of the sight— a man of the most nnmilitarj'^ 
bearing being heard Avitli- unmistakable respect and attention 
by professional soldiers who had freshly won the battle. The 
welcome in the cities equalled receptions given to Nelirii 
when he was at his height. Tlie audiences which turned out 
in Bombay and Madras, places remote from any personally 
felt impact of the War, had no precedence that anyone could 
recall. 

At times Shastri was “tou^ier” than necessarv. After the 
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conduct of the war had dio\vn that here was no weak and 
faltering leader, he could afford to be less ready to take off- 
ence, to lead iDublic temper into cooler rather than hotter re- 
gions of debate, to help controversy subside instead of letting 
it mushroom into an angry cloud. But he did not play this 
I ole as often as he could have. Therefore some avoidable 
irritations developed; between India and Britain over an un- 
fortunate and Ignorant remark by Wilson which one-sidedly 
blamed India for the escalation of the September War ; be- 
tween Shashi arid U. Thant over the latter’s failure to appre- 
ciate, because of a failure of communications, that India’s 
response to the U.N.’s cease-fire proposals was more positive 
than Pakistan’s , between India and the U.N. when Foreign 
Minister Swaran Smgh walked out of the Security Council in 
pirotest against an abusive speech by Bhutto but made it 
atjpear that he was walking out on the moie basic issue of 
India’s right in Kashmir , between India and the U.S.A. over 
diplomah’c bungling which needs a closer look later.* 

But if the net result of policy is the best test of its iierform- 
ance, it is easier to jusHfy his combining the purposes of 
peace nath those of firm national leadership, which India badly 
needed. In fact, he could not have served peace as well as he 
did if he had not at the same time showed due— and occasion- 
ally even more than due — firmness. Further proofs of this 
are in the Tashkent summit betiveen India and Pakistan which 
the Soviet Union, plawng its strongest diplomatic hand in 
southern Asia so far, succeeded in bringing about under its 
own auspices. In spite of the goodvnll in India towards the 
Soviet Union, it was not easy for Shastri to prepare the coun- 
try for two things which he knew he would have to accept at 
Tashkent: some discussion with Ajmb, however informal, about 
the futiue of Kashmir, and the withdrawal of Indian forces 
fiom the Uii-Poonch area. The latter he was worried about 
even until the moment of his depaiture for Tashkent (But I 
do not believe, as many people do, that he was killed by 
the fear of adverse reactions in India to his acceptance of 
the withdrawal at Tashkent; by the end of 198S he was too 
well established and skilled in handling public opinion to let 


See page 332 ff. 
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this kind of worry kill him, and there was enough popular 
substance in the Tashkent Declaration to enable him to sell 


the unpopular also.) But he brought the countrj' round to his 
discussing Kaslimir by letting tlie tough give cover to what 
was not so tough. Though he took two steps back for ever)' 
three he took forward, and from time to time appeared to 
say that he would never discuss Kashmir with any one, he 
also mingled with this, of course wnlli the proper show of 
firmness, wllingness to state India’s views vcrj' clearly if any 
one wanted him to discuss Kashmir. In tlie midst of the ap* 
plause for the firmness it w'as hardly noticed that he was not 
saying any loger tliere would be no discussion on Kaslunir. 


Stating India s views and hearing the other side’s is all that 
discussions meant. It w'ould have been better if he did not 
have to be devious. But he was probably not mistaken in liis 
judgment that it was not yet time for him to make a frontal 
assault upon popular feelings. 

A better measure of die change in his stature than the way 

he slipped his policies past the barriers of popular prejudice 

was his w'orldngs in the smaller circle of the party and the 

government. A better measure and for me, more vivid: I had 

^vo chance-^ven opportunities of seeing him at work, one at 

the start of his tenure as Prime Minister and one towards the 

end ; toe contrast could not have been greater. To borrow 

hberaUy from my account of the two meetings in The States- 

pubhshed tw-o days after his death; ‘1 had glimpses of 

Mr. Sh^tn m both phases, at the hesitant start and in his daj-s 

mas erj, m the contrast fills me with admiration and 

amazement. On June 2, 1964, a bare ten hours after he had 

been unammously elected Prime Minister by his party, I had 

an accidental meeting with Mr. Shastri, 

As was^nsinl ^ ^ ^ friend was making on him. 

bunch of vi after, a thick 

no an as he paced 

hoping to slin ^ paced on both sides and behind, 

oS began ^ I conversation ended and an- 

eveJng S forwards the pendulum of his 

SrSin^ii"^ - festoon of people frail- 

tions, others to reSiv^ hS ‘^''Srabila- 

receive ins blessings, till at the top of one 
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itiirh iie ,saN\A lEc standiag .beyond ilie ^eclge, of tlie . garden and 
f^to .■nVy 'Siirprisd; and ,'embnrt'assmcnt— walked lowiirds me with 

Amy >■ 

; 'Tim edrtveriaiiort Shastri started, w^as even more 

'/surxirisingAihc . swiiched from polite generalities to 

vwd)at was lixipcn mind, die Cabinet; he was ex- 

Xjeeted to announce his learn any day. He .started a series of 
pi’obing c]iiestions: how'^ would the xrublic react to this name 
, and ;that, :What;cabincts Imd been fonned in journalistic specu- 
lation, ;.what kind of a team were the people exi>ccting. I an- 
svyered ns best as iny bewilderment allowed, and then took 
refuge in what I tliought was a generality: ‘The people', I 
saidA'are hopefully Availing for a clean Government. So long as 
you give them , that, they will aecept any team.’ As later events 
iivece do show, tin's Av.as his own intense preference too. But 

at the moment my remark turned out to be far from refuge; 

a new run of searebing queries followed about who would be 
regarded as tainted and wlio not, and all the earlier questions 
now seemed intended to be only a prelude to these. With my 
answers and his owm im-resolvcd preoccupations, Mr. Shastri 
disapxiearcd again into the crowed.” 

,L,ater during his months as Prime Minister, there were other 
opportunities to meet, but a comparable meeting occurred late 
in die evening of December 31, 1963, the last New Years Eye 
of liis life. I bad asked for an appointment before anyone 
knew that be was going to lose bis Finance Minister that day. 
Tliere had been some charges of impropriety against T. , T. 
Krislmamachari, and while coirespondcnce Wvis still going on 
between liim and Shastri about whether and how they should 
be looked into, Krishnamnehari put in a peremptory'- resigna-, 
tion... "My appointment had. been fixed before Mr. Shastri, 
learnt that Mr, Krislmamachari bad decided to quit die Cabi- 
net, and 1= had no hope that in the midst, of the turmoil of 
this development' the , Prime Minister '.would . have any time 
to see me at all. : But ' the appoinlrnent suffered . only a slight 
poslyDoncment,. while. Mr. ' Shastri .w'crit to Vthe ;President .to = an- ■ 
noiince the name, of, the. sncoessor.-and Avilhih; a;few' moments A 
of my mccting.him; it beearne^qlmousAvhy .my name yhad'h 
disappeared from .theAlay’sdist'of engagemehtsA'diere .was no^. 
turmoil, not even i agitadqn A or.::excitemefc idrisi; face /Or :in .A'. 
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his voice or in his manners, not a trace of the worries of a 
Pnme Minister who had just had to choose a new Fincincc 
Minister, and in such circumstances! His conversation was as 
relaxed as at many other meetings I had Muth him on far less 
eventful occasions. 

"That December 1 was not an ordinarj' day for Mr. Shastri. 
Only a week earlier he had returned from a hurried visit to 
Burma. Since then he had been in the midst of the most in- 
tense preparations for Tashkent; his Foreign Minister bad just 
returned from a delicately timed mission to Moscow. On Janu- 
ary 1 he was to receive Mr. Heatli and on January 2 Mr. Harri- 
man, a bare twentyfour hours before his o\to departure for 
Tashkent. Mr. Shastri thus stood in the thick of a field — ^foreign 
affairs — which even his admirers had once suspected was a 
little alien to him. On top of diis his Finance Minister had 
resigned, on the dustiest issue of the past few }'ears, the sus- 
picion of corruption in high places and the responsibilities of 
the Prime Minister with regard to it. hfoving neatly and pre- 
cisely, Mr. Shastri had picked a most unexpected successor, 
shosving the same courage and cool unordiodoxy which Presi- 
dent Johnson showed when he picked Mr. Goldberg as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Stevenson. lie might have had reason to wonder 
how the people would react, but at the end of what must 
have been a long day for him he showed not the sh'ghtest 
un-sureness ; as he explained what had happened, his words 
had the quiet orderliness of his office at No. 10 Jan Patli, 
where we sat till nearly 9.30 P.M.” He did not feel obliged 
to consult Kamaraj — who later showed bis resentment at not 
being consulted — or any one else ; he did not use the oppor- 
tunity to \rin over or slight any faction in the party'. He took 
the decision for reasons which appealed to him most, and for 
his o\\'n reasons diosc a most unexpected successor whom 
Shastri himself had met only three or four times. In both 
actions he felt confident of carry'ing his colleagues with him. 

The man he chose was Sachin Chaudhuri. He was a well- 
knoum hamster, but knew more about taxation laws than 
econormc affairs ; his dealings with finance had not extended 
much beyond negotiating some loans &om the World Bank 
for a leading company v'hich he represented. But the reasons 
hhastn gave for choosing Chaudhuri, as well as the reasons 
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whicli others believe to be more true, are pointers to what 
Shastris actions in the fnlure would have been if there had 
been a future for him. “He talces a sober and balanced view 
of problems", Shastri said, seeing and admiring in. another what 
was his own most outstanding quality — ^the ability to stand 
above the passions of die moment, to look beyond the current 
demands of the populace to the long-teim interests of the 
countr)^ — and die surest sign of his rapid maturing as Prime 
Minister during the nineteen months that he held this office, 
for only about as many months as Neliru held it for years. 
Repeatedly Shastri spoke of a speech by Chaudhuri wliich had 
made a deep impression on what was almost a hostile Lok 
Sabha: when the mood of the House demanded warlike 
speeches and of the country wai'like deeds isi retaliation against 
what Pakistan had done in Kutcli, Chaudhuri spoke in favour 
of referring the dispute to a tribunal. “He is not carried away 
by excitement”, Sliastri said, echoing his oi\m preference for 
the unemotional course. 

Krishnamachari showed himself unable to appreciate what 
had become for Shastri one of the major preoccupations, diat 
not only should his government be free of corruption but 
should be seen to be so. Shastri did not believe diat there 
Avas much substance in the charges. But he wanted tliat 
■others should see diat too, and therefore was keen to refer 
the charges to the Chief fustice of the Supreme Court for 
advice. Krishnamachari insisted that these were political 
charges and should be disposed of by the political leadership, 
that is by the Prime Minister himself. But Shastri was con- 
A'inced that public opinion Ai'ould not be satisfied ivith his I'er- 
dict of “not guilty” upon a political colleague ; tliis had hap- 
pened once before and he did not wish to repeat the experi- 
ence. Krishnamachari disagreed and resigned — three days be- 
fore the Prime Minister was to leai'e for Moscow, and in the 
midst of preparations for one of India’s most difficult budgets, 
Avhich was to be presented only t\Am months hence. But by 
agreeing to let him go at such a juncture, Shastri made is in- 
erdtable, whether he intended it or not; (he probably did), that 
whenever authoritative people in future made any formal 
charges against a minister, the Prime Miirister AA>-ould have to 
set a satisfactory process in motion and not sit on the allega- 
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lions, as used to happen in the past. Since Shastriivbec^e , 
Prime Minister the air had been cleared of; much -of Ihc: smell 
of corruption; this action would have helped to cIcot it fetlier.^ 
The force of this example might have spread to the ; State, t 
where tlie results could only have been wholly beneflciahV ■ 

It was said by Shastri’s and Chaudhuri s critics .that the, 
change in the Finance Ministry was a dayhght ' murder : of : 
socialism. Kilshnamachari himself gave the suspicion 
currency; in the correspondence which culminated, in his .letter 
of resignation, and in a press statement soon after, he.present- 
ed himself as a victim of big business, of which Chaudhuriv 
was believed by some people to be a friend. Krishnamachan 
\vrote to the Prime Minister in one of his letters that, he had; 
often reminded the government "of the need for a proper;- 
orientation of our policies but the temper of some ■; of our ; 
colleagues is very much against any change in a progressive;.' 
direction in the matter of these polities”. 

The grain of truth in the charge confirmed the impressioii;' 
which had been building up during Shastri’s tenure that poll;.' 
cies were shifting from an ideological bias towards pragmatism, 
a shift which has continued since Shastri’s deatli. Only, ^it 
hardly lay in Krishnamachari’s moutli to make this allegation V,. 
in his own day he had been of considerable help to big .husi-" 
ness. His main contribution to socialism w^as a certain ; prick-’ 
liness of temperament, an inability to get on ;vitli colleagues^ 
and a readiness to cause offence to tliose with whom he did';; 
not agree. His successor on the other hand,, like Shastri; him; 
self, made up for any lack of expert knowledge by a supplo.; 
understanding unencumbered by ideology, by the xwliingriess : 
to;.hsten to, different vievmoints, and by the intelligent ; lay-: ^ 

■ mans instinct for, the light course. : ; ; ; 

; ' Tt is/not extravagant to hope that with them qualities buiidf - 
.ing up in^the team he.wms evolving in New Delhi/ and /would'/ 
ihrl in Terming the new: Cabinet- afterVthe 

■ ; ^ would , have tried . to make effective " use ; : 

V _ge, powem pla^d in his hands, though in the 'flush /of 'a^; 

■ ' sliin hum • ^ It .j«ms,;decided ' diat ; the / Central ; leadef/;.: 

®®^^® ;“tenstate disputes, /.or/ those /’between;;; 
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stale units of the party or between a slate government and the 
party unit. In September the National Development Council 
unanimously audiorized Shastri to 'reorient, alter and amend 
the Fourth Plan as necessaiy to suit the country's defence”. 
Because of the unlimited amplitude given to defence needs, 
this was a vast power indeed, greater than any similar power 
ever formally handed over to Neluru. In the same summer the 
States agreed to give the Planning Commission independent 
autlioiity to assess the food requirements or food surpluses of 
each State. Since inflation of requirements and understate- 
ment of surpluses are hvo of the root causes of effective food 
administration, independent assessment by the Planning Com- 
mission, which the States committed themselves in advance to 
acce]Dt, would have been of enormous help. A Httle later the 
Food Minister circulated to the Planning Commission a plan 
for enhancing die powers of the Central Food Ministry for 
improving the food economy. These initiatives have since been 
gathering dust. Possibly they would have even if Shastri had 
lived. But the trend in the last few months of his life sug- 
gests that he would have converted them into versatile instru- 
ments of his domestic policy, economic and political. 

An Invoited Faxth 

But it was in foreign policy that the qniclcost transformation 
from gloom to opportunity occurred in the last couple of months 
of Shastri’s life. Foreign relations were die one part of his 
inheritance which, bad from the beginning, had continued to 
deteriorate in spite of his bold attempts to improve it. Before 
he became Prime Minister, India had already lost some of die 
options she had once. Its role of the honest broker between 
the two power blocs had ended ; the parties were in direct con- 
tact instead, which also meant that India could no longer play 
diem off one against the other. With die comradeship of Peking 
gone. India had lost its value to the Western world as its only 
\wndow on China ; she had also lost die prestige which went 
■with being a partner in Asia’s up and coming two-some. Her 
role in the Afro-Asian world stood extinguished, and there was 
no chance of impiessing any one now widi her standing in the 
large coloured lobby of the United Nations This was the un- 
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promising basis from which Shasfri began, and then the start 
he made ran into very early trouble. 

Shastn had set himself three objectives in foreign policy: to 
soften and ultimately resolve the deadlock with China and 
Pal^tan , to improve relations Math all countries nearer home 
and if necessary to that end, to start hobnobbing a little less 
wtli the Big Powers , and in relations widi the Big Two, con- 
vert t e po icy of equi-distance into one of equal proximifr, to 
be as close to each as was possible without offending die odier. 
But just as Chinas attack upset Nehru’s calculations, Pakistan’s 
upse lasta s It put an end to hopes of a detente with 
Pakistan Many influential opinion-makers in India continued to 

President Radha- 

Mman still counseUed peaceful relations ^vith Pakistan; the 
Chairmn c c \ ^•^fluenhal trade union bodv, the 

umeTir. 1°^^^ ^ Organizer of tlie R.S.S. 

cofdfahK.^«-? constitutional links vatli Pakistan. But the 

badiv darm^P^°B cannot prosper was so 

and the\var^\ ti* f f 'u attack, the infiltrations in Kashmir 

X LTe t T^^^’kenl spirit could 

attempt at intimiflni^^”^^” ^ China’s ominously-timed 

evaporated. improving that equation also 

Attempts to achieve equal proximitv to the Bin Tuo also 
up by dretls though llwy'iu'ere f 

attihide persisted in New DelL' T? Moscow’s 

Aloscow’s desire to wernf FaSl 

U.S.A, and svhat could" be a better China and the 

in pcTSuation than offer of bmt for this m.ajor exerdse 

Even if no pressure wre put 'T!* -er Kashmir? 

up Kashmir, if Moscow onll 1? 

be vers^ damaging for Ind'^- became neutral the results could 
rescue her from ticht '™uld be no one left to 

bun, ™,b SIa 3:? ' V’’“ '’f • “» elFecl „1»„ reh.- 
tmon its goodwill ’i]rpnA ombrrassing: dejicndencc 

•■■uuld thu hS4S ru .” , HuV 

<h-l.ctc bubucp Sol 1 . “'®' 

nc-e iietwccn the domestic Right and Left. 
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only . have been rescued by 
, :;cxceptibhal ' imderstarichng^^^^^'OT in the U.S.A., such 

: as qvas ex^^^^ sortie time after the Chinese 

altaek. ::But U.S:^^;d become heavy handed now, 

{. especially-; towards v,Iridia; Instead, of preparing the ground 
/ privately for,; public- announcements, there was such abrupt 
, ahnounceinent ; of ■ 'luipleasan decisions that a rich store of ill- 
will .wiis being built Jrp in India. 

^ A good example of the change is the way Shastri's visit to the 
y.S.A. w'gs cancelled. Johnson had an excellent precedent for 
■ not doing; xyhat he did. \Viien disagreement aro.se beto'cen 
; Tridia and the U 1963 over the sensitive issue of U.S. aid 

. for a major steel platit in llie public sector at Bokharo, it was 
.ananged that India should withdraw its request for aid rather 
than he, refused i a troublesome issue was smoothly put out of 
. the way. without damage to relations between the two counlrie.s. 
On the contrary, as Schlesinger writes of this incident: ‘The 
Gongixiss may have otlier views’, Kennedy said in May, liut I 
think it would be a great mistake not to build it. India needs 
that steel’. Congress did have other views and Nehru, more 
. sensitive now to the the President’s problems, withdrew the 
project in the summer, Kennedy wote him an appreciative 
letter early in September, '1 have been a strong supporter for 
Bokharo, md I am still', he said, but he feared that insistence 
on it would have eroded support for the aid bill, and he tlianked 
Nehru for making things easier.” 

Bui Johnson showed dislemper instead of diplomacy. Instead 
of arranging behind the scenes that Sluistri himself should 
postpone his I’isit, which he would have — few people in India- 
doubled that with the flare-up in Kutch it would be inconvenierit 
for Johnson to play host to Shastri and Aynb^he -announced 
public cancellation in -a manner which {amounted to deliberate , 
insult, India : would have understood' 'bther , expresrions . of ,dis- - 
approval in the .U.S. A.; of' military; eyravaganceiby jhdia md 
Pakistan ; both dre%y hcaiuly. on U.S.'.aid to keep, their economies 
afloat. But of the personal affront to;Sha.stri;there was unahimou.s 
{■condemnation. A/" ■ 

“ r; Worse fonovved.^All; Antorican; aid :was suspended. /and.xvheat^ 
shiiiments slowed .'down ^ when the ; September War {broke oi jhA; 
::Tius hould have bcen/doiitH^and- as;rit{;toah;^ired; ;'u^ ;in{fect;^^ 
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done, for a number of reasons Avhich would riot, only be under-' 
stood but supported by most Indians, They are^dissatisfled/with 
tlie use India has been making of American arid p.dieri.'forei^: 
aid; therefore if the major aid-gwer decided to, have: ri;’ closer': 
look at the plans to make sure that aid was put to better ‘.uses, ■ 
there would have been support for this ^kindL oT 
Specifically there would have been considerable support ’dor, i 
any well-argued case against excessive and delay-malangrr^gu-i? 
lation of tlie economy, or for a higher priority for the inpufeaf : 
agriculture; there would have lieen support for the,.. Tl.S, deck; 
Sion, had it been presented in this light at the time, to^holdiupS 
ongterm PL-480 agreements until there was con'vdricing proof ' : 
tliat India would do more to help herself, ’■ 

But the timing no less tlian tlie manner of dedSioris, .dhe : 
se^ecy which surrounded the \\diole "pressure” process ^because. ■ 
Johnson was pla>nng it all so close to his chest, left the "door ;: 
'i^e open to the grossest suspicion about his motiveskU,S;|i 
^ei^ whether in New Delhi or Washington, not havirig;iik 
onW h "Wrings of Johnson’s mind as tliey had to Kennedy’s/ ' 
h?J f whether aid 

beha^ upon. India dri 

I tfe tI? ^derscored die worst 

not L?as i n. if tliev could; 

■ Hs ;military,;adventure. Thes^ hS'djn k; 

would' have Been .welcomed W ^ mofavesy a sp;; 

; wefe smothered in India ; ' blit they; 

: pufe ^ surrender to -ParT’ / 

,pfovt)ke a uiiited and cmVnwi , '^^ieh never ..fails to,; 

/■that:; such /support, not ^s,dt;^v^;C 

,;Ted:jio^es:might'have;pi|Su^4“£|^ 

;:df better understanding ' 
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'. vsi^als of JbHrisons policies- had begun to . reach New Delhi. 

i Suspidoh.yWaF'' allows into' conviction before Shastri 

y 'decided'to .tfeUy anyone A U^S. motives were being misunder- 
stood. It, was hot iintilDecerhber 10 that Shastri ipade his first 
: vfriendly, 'reference an public to the U.S.A. for months or his 
Food Minister” C. S denied that tliere were any 

strings to the .wheat snpphes. But by that time Shastri had only 
one rnoritli of his life left to him, and only three weeks of it in 
India, fit was too short a time to clear up tire accumulation of 
: id feelings for the U.S.A. though he made an opening, and from 
. Tashkent commimicated a warm message to Johnson. 

,f But, -since the September War the climate had begun to im- 
, prove for India’s foreign policy ; fears were being laid to rest 
, and some- opporhmities opened, though full use was not being 
'ma^^^^^ U Thant’s report to tire Security Council had 

left ho one in any doubt that Pakistan started tire trouble with 
the infiltrations into Kashmir in August. Therefore Security 
Council debates from September 5 onwards were more embarras- 
sing for Pakistan than India, for the first time since the early 
'fifties when Pakistan was asked to witlidraw its army from 
Kashmir, whose presence diere it had vehemently denied. All 
UiN. resolutions passed in September and October last year 
gave more satisfaction to India than Pakistan in three important 
respects ; tliey gave priority, as India did but: not Pakistan,- to a 
stable cease-fire over political discussions ; tlie political task, 
they prescribed was discussion of all disputes, as India 
demanded, not only of Kashmir, or at least Kashmir first, ; as 
Pakistan insisted; and they broke out of die confines of the 
U.Ni resolutions (calling for a plebiscite in Kashmir) passed in , ^ 
the course of the ‘fifties, which India had objected to at the time . 
and then finally rejected in 1957. , - , 

These differences between last year’s and earlier debates were 
not matters of itechnical or procedural -detail .but; of substance,;, 
reflecting tha new. U.S. and. Sowet appreciation' of .die changed ; 
situation in southern . Asia . and die growmg ; approximatioh of ' 
their respective. 'vieivpbints.: Earlier /debates fin; die ;.U,N.. had , 

: ;reflected the tussle behveen: the U.S.A.- arid the U.S;S.R, ffor'the;:' ^ 
.allegiance of . southera/ Asia;f.no%vf, they:;reflectM; their -shared ; 
'interest in the stability 'of -this i ardaf Itf m .to .them/ , 

;■ -\vh6ther Kashmir .-wasf.-part fof Iri^a/.or^Pakistari Vdian -ftha^^ ■ 
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npiihrr should disturb ihu peace of the au’.u Wlio^vcr did ntv'? 
{.n their nrunt: side, then'furc T.iltslau was, rud the offcdL-e 
Pakistan i»a\c llunn vas the };rcMlcr becau'C of toe char ia*th 
gatum of Cliina hdund it Tito offentx' was to incicase in lh<‘ 
siicm'ding months as China, with arms supply, made ib 
intunacv with Pakistan stiU mmc obvious The silnation vv,t?» to 
become donb'e-rdgcd for \h>',. Gnndlii: while objectsn'i to 
China’'; collusion with Pakistan, the U.S A. and Tbisda were also 
going to step lip therr w'ooing of Pakistan , Ibissiii’s growing 
desire to be friend of Uawalpindi \v<« going to be a cathe of 
uneasiness for N!rs Gandhi m the summer of piM as Jt 
was for Shasin m the summer of lOCio lint the present result was 
the blunting of Pakistan’s pressure upon India; on the one hand 
Pakistan increasingly found that being kiiowm as China's friend 
WMS of no aclv-intagc either in tlie parlours of the Big Two or 
in the assemblies of the non-aligned or i\fro-Asuins . on the 
other hand domestic repercussions in Pakistan caused pohrical 
instabilits', leading to large-scale- unreast in East Pakistan and 
the virtual dismissal of Bhutto l>v Ayub. 

In (he overall balancing of domestic and foreign policies, 
A>mb had to face an acute dilemma. If he diil not live up In 
the Tashkent Declaration he would fall foul by the Soviet 
Union and world opinion geneially, If he did, he would 
have to admit to liis people cv'cn more frankly than he had that 
the war with India liad been fought in vain and not only 
Kashmir but nothing else had been gotten out of it c.sccpt the 
.shattered pride of its army. The transition was proving very 
difficult for him from the w>ar vvhicli Bhutto JiacI proinLsed would 
go on “for a thousand years’’ until Kashmir was won. to a peace 
of w'ln’th the immediate task was to clear the Indian army out 
of Pakistan territory. 

The U.S A, and the Soviet Union were still disturbed by the 
contintiing dispute between India and Pakistan, and both saw' 
the primacy of Kashmir in any settlement. In this re.spect thev 
still held to their earlier views. The U. S. A. obvuonslv did not 
abandon another new also, that on the wliole India had not 

een a e to establish her credentials w'ith the jieoplc of 

as imir anc therefore vnth the rest of the world on this issue- 
Sucli ctevaation as occun-ed in the Soviet view wms probably 
a verse o India. It sj^l less clearly on India's side tlioiigh if 



it':haid;t6:inake a -strju^t. clioicb between India and Pakistan 
sbc Avdiild still choose rlndiak'/nohvid^ tlie procedural 

. parity ; she accorded:' India dnd Pakistan with meticulous care 
at Tashkent arid the further courting of Pakistan later. But 
both the Big Powers shifted tlieir objectives in this area. They 
were ho: longer interested in promoting any j)articular solution 
;of the /Kashiritr problem,’ as tlie United States once was, and 
’ even less in imposing tlieir views either upon India or Pakistan. 

' They \vere far more willing to leave it to the local compulsions 
of 'the .situation to throw up an answer, hoping that both 
. cOivntries and the opposition in Kashmir would make a reahsHc 
appiaisal of the circumstances. For tlieir part they had a far 
; clearer appreciation than before September that for the stability 
of the sub-conb'neht, which became their primarj'- concern now, 
prorhoting India’s stability was at least as important as giving 
Pakistan- .satisfaction over Kashmir. Tlierefore no attempt 
appeared to be likely by either of them — ^by any one in fact, 
except China and Pakistan — to promote anydiing with regard 
to the Indo-Pakistan equation tliat would be outside the limits 
of India’s tolerance. 

This could have been as clear in the autumn of 1965 as it 
became ' a year later. That is what makes it all the more 
deplorable that a black cloud of ill-will which was entirely 
uncalled for and unjustified by facts was allowed to lie over 
Indo-U.S. relations. But it began to dissolve as the events of 
the following winter and spring unfolded themselves. Hiere 
was to be a fresh set-back a little later.* But for the time being 
Indian opinion was mollified by the reception Ayub got when 
he went to Washington in December. That the reception was 
chilly might have satisfied the superficial. The more deeply 
obsen'ant were glad to see that the joint communique issued: 
by Johnson and Ayub, apart from being silent on xesumptidn - 
of economic and military aid to Pakistan, • made no direct 
reference to Kashmir arid spoke only of a "peaceful resolution ; 
of all outstanding differences”. In so Tar as it referred to the 
U.N. resolutions it, >\verit : only as far back %as . September. Its ; 
silence wnth regard . to earlier resolutions was evert more' sigrii- : 
dicant than tlie Security.,:GouriciI’s.;There the Soviet presence 

; See.pp.' 439 ff. 

;V-'22 : 
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might have inhibited, U coukl be t}iou£?lit, position*; which were 
unacceptable to India; the joint communique was under no 
such restraint. 

Secondly, the United Stales expressed in December as 
enthusiastic and .sincere good wishes for the success of the 
Tashkent summit as any other country', and gave as he.arty a 
welcome as any counlrv' to its principal outcome, whiclr was 
the abjuring of force, withdrawal by India and Talvislan from 
each others territory, disengagement in depth and arrangements 
for the resumption of direct negotiations between the two 
■coiinlrie-s over the whole range of their disputes. The change in 
the U.S. attitudes was cerliiied in Indi.in eyes by the shock fell 
vn the U.S.A., as great as in any country friendly to India, over 
Shastri s death, llierc w.is no mistaking the fact that tlic shock 
was as much over India’s bereavement as over the death of a 
man who would have worked sincerely and probably with 
success for peace and stability in southcni Asia. 

lliat is why it is a major tragedy of Indo-U.S. relations that 
Sbastri’s visit to the United States which was to follow' 
Tashkent did not take place. It would not only have been a 
more clfcclive encounter than the one cancelled in the summer, 
but probably a historic meeting bctw'cen two important people, 
each riding a tide in his affairs. Even llie irritations belvveea 
them ov'cr Vietnam abated. Johnson had entrusted to Shastri 
the delicate mission of convincing Soviet leaders when he met 
them at Tashkent that the United Stales w’as sincere in seeking 
peace in Vietnam. A few days before his death in Tashkent on 
January 11 Shastri wrote to Johnson that he had conveyed to 
his hosts his owm conviction at any rate about tlie sincerity of 
the U.S. President. 

As Kashmir fell back in the perspecfa'v'e of Indo-U.S. rela- 
tions, conditions became ripe for Indian diplomacy to be released 
from the narrow confines of the Indo-Pakistan problem and out 
again into tile broader issues of world diplomacy. Here the 
climate w'as far better now for a country' like India than it w-as 
through Nehru’s later years. In IQAo, the. United States was 
passing through, as it has been since, a highly educative 
experience in Vietnam. It "was being conv'eited to the voeiv, 
more truly than any' preaching of non-alignment could have 
done, that stability is not promoted by' getting entangled or 
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eiiiariglitigi otliet cpto It depends much 

more upon tlie growdi- of indigenous institutions and effective 
association; betivieeh indigenous forces. 

cr ■ Sirhultaneously, other countries were learning — from India’s 
experience, from the conclusive evidence of China’s incitement 
behind Patdsfen, from some of China’s doings in Cuba and 
Africa, from the tunnoil in Indonesia apart from the agony in 
Vietnam, from China’s denunciation of the Soviet plea for peace- 
ful co-existence — ^tliat the Peking Man was much more a tlireat 
to their peace than they, like India, had realized earlier. This 
made diem more receptive, certainly it made India more 
receptive, to ideas of regional co-ordination in the interests of 
stability. Here was an opportum'ty for India to reverse her 
estrangement from the non-aligned countries, especially with 
her regional neighbours, whidi had begun at Belgrade under 
die i^ressure of China’s diplomacy among the Afro-Asians, 

Shastri did not live to make much use of the opportunity, but 
before his deadi India’s standing among her former associates 
had already started taking a turn for die better. To some extent 
it had improved in the summer of 1964, when India alone among 
die Afro-Asian countries showed itself able to absorb die loss 
of the fatlier figure inherited from the days of the fight for 
independence. But it improved further in 1965. Some improve- 
ments were visible before the September War ended: at tile 
Casablanca conference Nasser blocked Pab'stan’s' efforts to get 
a reference to Kashmir included in the conference communique.' 
In the first week of October President Radhakrishnan made: a , 
highly successful tour of some East European and African ; 
countries; the joint communique ivith Tito. is one of the best-, 
international documents from India’s point of vie\v. And in the:: 
Afro-Asian gathering at Algiers in October, it ivas seen that . 
India was no longer playing a hesitant hand as at Belgrade, but , 
a confident if not ;a forcing one. ^ ' ’V . " £ , : 

In the beginning of: 1966, in die iiiidst of .^a 'mdfe intense , 
tragedy than- Nehru’s death, India shouted a further display bf : 
the stability Offrerileadefstiip. and vyoh fhrther- acclaim,: Because 
it ;came suddenly at ' the height- pf achievemeht, ; nbt .lihgerihgly,- ' 
at the end of a slow .ahd;:pathefic’ decline, .Sliastri’s death was; a : 
greater shock than- .Nehfn’sV' the :.sense of loss vwak •.deeper. : For 
aT/tiiheHliere was .heydideimenfrfrecause. no. 'Successor ;tO':'W 
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was as clearly marked as he was to Nehru, and; the dot^^ 
were stronger whether the transition would be peaceful. In the. 
event it was not only peaceful but showed that ;the 'political; 
system was strong enough to withstand the strains of a contest, : 
This was one of the many signs that Shastri passed dn_ tO; hN; 
successor a more going concern than he inherited. To 'these , 
Mrs. Gandhi added her owm advantages of birth, name,,, upr,; 
bringing and close association widi Nehru, and in spite of . ah 
embarrassin^y hesistant start, more quickly gave India mi: 
assertive Prime Minister than Shastri was able to. 

The performance conveyed its meaning to coimtries which 
had a friendly interest in India’s continuing stability ; tokens of ; 
their recognition were not long in coming. After a tour of India 
in the ^vmte^, a -team of seven U.S. senators headed by Wayne 
Morse dedared on their return home that the interests of the' 
U.S.A. were closely tied with India’s "not only because of its 
strategic location but because it is the most populous nation in 
the world whidi choses its government by free elections”. Their- 
estimate improved the chances of large-scale resumption of U.S; 
aid . for ' Indiaj to which Senator Tydings gave big support in 
M^ch.,<On the eve of Mrs. Gandhi’s visit to the U.S.A. in' 
March, Americans w^ere therefore in a highly receptive mood 
: towards India, which she and Johnson succeeded in consolidat- 
ing by the extreme cordiality of their personal encounter. She 
was equally successful with the other statesmen she xisited ih 
die course nf this tour— De Gaulle, Wilson and Kosygin— and 
when she icame back home she returned, rather like her father, 

• theTacclate she had won abroad ringing loud in Indian 
‘ tiars. ;A ftivv weeks later she received the accolade wfrich all; 
.dudiahs value and many regard as the certificate of acceptance 
: for a non-^gned leader, a joint imatation to talks by Tito and 
; Nasser, ;Nchru’s'companioiis at the Brioni summit. ■ / : 

If titiis. is •y^here India -stood at the start of- the Prime hliriister- - 
. Aip 'of .Mrs. : Gan^ the gloOm a bare twelve montiis 

:;'laterr!:As it Approached the second decade of freedbin, the 
;;;;;cqu^ surged a: sped' of adversity whihh yhould bave finidied- 
::;:4t,^off ;but;did;pqt;:It mrvived the. shock of. AO deatfr of'.tivti 

VPrime Irimisters, . three wars;, thevwhrst droughf;6f:Ae, cenfu^ 

- f W?, sudden susprasion' of foreign aid ;iust when the? Four A^Plan. 
.Ac rnaking andVAe ;Third ^completing ;tiito Anil and mr 
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some ways most critical lap. If in spite of all that, India not 
only survived but in some respects improved bodi performance 
and policies, why tlie title of this book? Why Uncertain India 
when the country has showm so much ability to cope with 
■crises? 



UNCERTAIN INDIA 

False Aiarms 

Shastri died at a moment in his career when he too liad 
become, in his unassertive way, the coimtr>-s most dominant 
personality, to whom government and tlie ruh’ng party looked 
up for decisions, whose presence becajue a reassmrance for the 
people. \^Tietlier or not he was as great as Ncluru at his greatest, 
he was at least as effective in his last few months as Nehnr at 
any time since the end of the 'fifties. Therefore his death 
generated at least as acute a condition of uneasiness and 
uncertainty, which became worse instead of better wdlh time as 
month after month of Mrs. Gandhi’s reign followed svitliout 
her inspiring much confidence among the people. By the time 
her first Prime Ministership was half way through, tlic comment 
became both vocal and widespread that she herself was the 
cause of the rapidly gro\ving misgivings about India’s future. 
The comment became sharper in the wake of die Congress 
debacle in die fourth General Election. The inadequacies of 
her leadership began to be blamed for it. 

Tliis comment, however, was very far from true. Partly it was 
inspired by those who wished to discredit her for their own 
reasons. Pardy it fed on the habit of die popular mind to 
believe that whatever of importance follows a conspicuous 
occurrence must have been caused by it. So were all troubles 
and doubts traced to Nehru’s death until resurgence occurred in 
the wake of the September War with Pakistan ; so was the- 
virtue of Shastri’s leadership identified Math his winning diat 
war though it had made a convincing appearance much earlier 
and was only waiting to be recognised. Mrs. Gandhi has indeed 
failed, unlike Shastri, to cure the malady of doubts. But she is 
not its cause. 

In the first place, her performance is a great deal better than 
her critics allow, notwithstanding the weaknesses she displayed 
in handling certain issues, such as the devaluation of the rupee 
and her unsuccessful effort in June last year to dislodge two 
of her Cabinet colleagues from their key portfolios. But widiin 
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the short time that she has been Prime Minister, she has taken 
more decisions — ^whether they are right or not depends upon 
ones point of view and is irrelevant to the question whether 
she is a decisive person or a fumbler — and taken them more 
promptly tlian either of her tNvo predecessors within comparable 
time, hlany of them are unpopular, but most err, if at ah, on 
the side of liberal and contemporary values, confirming tlie 
expectations aroused on her appointment as Prime Minister, 
and show her mind to be uncluttered by dogma or prejudice. 
In the manner of taking them she appears to waver at limes ; 
in the past few months she has been much less decisive than 
earlier. Bui Shastri also wavered on corresponding occasions, 
and she cannot overlook, any more than Shastri could, the 
overriding fact that in a country so full of strongly clashing 
prejudices, tire core of a policy is best preserved by a willing- 
nOss to adjust it at the margins. 

In the second place, India passed the stage some time ago- 
when her future could be made or marred entirely by the 
quality of leadership prorided by one person. Effective leader- 
ship still matters, as it does in all countries. But it matters more 
in the manner that it may (or may fail to) fill the gaps or provide 
a focus, not as the prime cause of such a large event as the 
countr>'’s collapse or consolidation. For that India now depends, 
like other countries, upon the operation of much larger forces, 
in which masses of people participate, not one or rivo indmduals; 
upon institutions, which have now become bigger than those 
who preside over them for the time being. It is in these larger 
forces and institutions tliat after Nehru’s decline India’s hopes 
resided ; it is there that most of the uncertainty now lurks. 

WTiat has distinguished India most from all other countries 
which have become free since, let’s say, the United Nations'was 
founded (just \o pick a date) is that her political and constitu- 
tional fabric, more than any other’s, bears the clear stamp of 
legitimacy. The clearest eridence of this is in the complete 
supremacy of the world's most detailed constitution ; anything 
done in contravention of it, even if it is done by a Parliament 
which in all other respects is sovereign, can be and often has 
been struck down by the Supreme Court. Many of the judg- 
ments of that Court have caused acute discomfort to tlie Govern- 
ment; Nehni himself was most indignant about some. But its 
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anger is powerless against tihe written word of tlie .Co^titutiori, - 
a document w4nch Congress leaders did as much as anyone felse '; 
to write, thus erecting a barrier against die arbitrariness 
which they could have indulged if they had wshedj np one 
could have forced a limitation upon their power in those days. . 
It is true diat they have often— far too often— used their major ; . 
rity in Parliament to amend the Constitution and make it con-:; 
form to the Government’s policies and decisions. But '• ■the - 
amendments themselves have been the product of the wdlyof . 
the people, as clearly and legally determined by the barometer , 
of elections ; the bulk of the important ones are the results of/ 
the popular verdicts in favour of reorganisation of States accord- . 
ing to language, and a ceiling upon die size of landholding^.— ■ 
Except for the use of force to bring about the accessiohrif/ 
Hyderabad, to cope with the rebellion in Nagaland, and to end ; 
Portuguese rule in Goa — die use of force in Kashmir is not hsted 
here because it was held back imtil Kashmir had lawfully 
acceded to India; Pakistan’s attack could then be treated, as ' 
aggression — nearly all major changes w’hich have occurred in 
India in tile past twentj' years have been wrought by legitimatb 
processes, in keeping ivith the laws and the Constitutiom’ So 
die country was brought under a single unified administratioh/ 
which replaced the complex diversity of princely States., So , 
was power balanced and dirided between the federal centre : 
and; the federating units; the succession of governments 
: achieved at the . Centre and in the States; the Prime Minister/ 

• chosen thrice ivitiiin a litde less than three years ; the reigns 
of .govenunent. transferred from the Congress party, which vvas. 
once, all-pe^asive, to non-Congress parties in eiglit StateSj three 

. : . constituting a critical cluster in eastern India/ tivo 

• each: in. the South and North,, and the eighth the largest arid; 

: ; mpstj cbnspicuous State in Indian politics. So,. too, the relations, 

:behTCOT ; the; elected representatives of ' the people, the aimed ^ 
.^P^.ihe ;civil /bureaucracy -were given-a shape .which '.the' 
/yrorld pyCT :is incognized ri,die hall-mhfk of the legitimacyinf: 

' : a cpunby s political system./ So \yas a broad, consensus; evolved; 

. hetn een all.tiie major political forces on the apparatus by rvhich 
die, wintry should; be ruled/^ithin , this '^ern.w^ahndtHbri 
;cot^nms.- /however ,;Iosely: defined; .abont: die .gerierrd direction- 
,/ ;ot:the. Governments economi^;social mid/fordgn;policies:;.'e^^ 
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;wHen' tliis ^begari. tb; fade, a\vay, -wide agreement persisted on 
tlm ; metliqds by . .Avliich might be changed by 

those ?\vhp wished to cliange it.- 

' Th tesult bf all this was not fair shares for everj'one or even 
the. baisib : minimum of social and economic justice; many 
millions db not have it as yet. ' But no one was pushed so hard, 
at least; in comparison with what he had known before, and 
no, one was so ; denied hope of redress through the legitimate 
means, however slow they may be, of social and economic 
change that he should have to resort to illegitimate means. 
Legitimate outlets for, protest came into being, and whether the 
Voice' of protest was promptly heeded or not — in the best few 
bf'tIie A’'cars of , Nehru it was not only heard and heeded but 
quite often anticipated, at any rate as far as the direction of the 
.Government’ s policies was concerned if not the net result of the 
actions taken in tlieir name — it had some impact, however 
delayed and feeble, in the quarters where tlie power of remedy 
lay. 

, This was the greatest contribution which Nehru and the 
Congress, when both were at tlrelr height, made towards the 
evolution of present-day India once the territorial survival of 
country had been accomplished in the first tljree years of inde- 
pendence. It was a greater contribution tlian secularism or 
socialist planning or non-alignment or the breath of modernity 
which Nehru, imparted. Tlie ground was prepared for it by- the 
voluntaiy limitation of their powers by Congress leaders, its 
■\'ehicle was the system they set up for history’s largest 
democratic elections, a harness of unequalled size, fit only for 
the world’s most numerous electorate. So long as tliis enormous 
engine was- at work — the past tense does not necessarily imply 
that it has , ceased to already — ^tliere was assurance for every- 
one that any sizeable impulse in any part of the country' had the 
means ' available to it .to make its ’ presence felt. This itself , 
ensured and brought about; the. increasing participation of the 
people in an entirely le^timate -process- of contributing , their " 
mite to that.total complex of forces frorri which the government's; 
policies should emerge if :they are to be ■\'iable:;in a democratic 
sense and if .die cbuiitr}^; wishes to hvoid , going up in an, explo-; 
sibn of illegitimate forms of protest, ; Tliis; in: fact, is how: pq]icies; 
did emerge, eidier, after .thevimjiulse,,had , powerfully, manifested 
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itself, as in the demand for tlie linguistic reorganization of States, 
or in anticipation tiiereof as in the case of many economic 
policies ; either way a safety valve took shape which prevented 
discontents from exploding with lethal effect 
But over the past eighteen months or so, many signs have 
gathered which would suggest that the danger has not been 
entirely averted, and this is the crux of the uncertainty about 
India’s future. It does not wt seem that everything is lost Fax ' 
from it. If it had been, the title of this book would have been 
cast in more dire terms. But that assurance of steady grorvth 
towards perceivable ends througli legitimate means has faltered. 
The best possible may yet happen ; the chance that it rviil is still 
a little bit greater than that it vtU not. But tlie worst possible 
also peeps in through the wings. 

It is sometimes argued that the greater danger to India is her 
poverty, that however well the safety valve may have functioned 
so far, it is bound to brrrst imder the growing pressure of 
economic discontents and rising expectations. This view of 
India’s future vnll probably grow, especially abroad, now that 
the Fourth General Election has brought all the tensions of 
federalism boiling up to the surface. The Congress Government 
at the Centre, already feeble in comparison with the economic 
tasks which it faces, u-iU find it still more difBcult than at any 
time in the past to get from State governments, half of them 
now in the hands of parties which are opposed to the Congress, 
that degree of support svithout which economic progress is 
impossible. Economic discontents and federal tensions, it will 
be thou^t are hound to create such schisms in Indian society 
that it will disintegrate in the midst of secessions. Bodr these 
dangers, economic and political, are serious. At the risk of 
undertaking a lengthy digression from the main argument — 
which is that the primary danger lies in the growing illegitimacv 
of public life— they shoirld be considered at this moment. Tliat 
van help the real threat to India’s future to stand out more 
clearly in the concluding pages of this book. 

Sinoe about the spring of 1983. India’s economy has been 
faded witir the triple crisis of food shortage, growinc: dependence 
upon foreign aid and both industrial and aaricultural staana- 
tiom The trap set hv the er er-%ridening gap between food pro- 
duction and demand is too ^vell knovm'to need anv more 
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comment dian has been made in earlier chapters. With a record 
food production of more than 88 million tons India imported in 
1964-65 nearly million tons, raising tlie available total to just 
short of 96 million tons ; domestic production of that size is still 
only a distant objective (the following years production was 
down by about million tons). But even v,dtli tliat much stock 
in hand tlie country barely managed to get by ; no sizeable 
amount could be put aside for the future. Since then two 
successive years of drought have brought some parts of India, 
especially Bihar, to the brink of a famine ; tragedy can only be 
averted with the help of massive food imports. While supplies 
have been coming in (mainly from the U.S.A.) on tlie same 
generous scale and terms as in tlie past, India’s inability — some 
aid-givers go to the extent of calling it unwillingness — to help 
herself is causing a great deal of impatience in many world 
capitals, and in Washington there is a growing insistence upon 
a change of direction in India’s economic thinking. Some of the 
changes insisted upon plainly do not make sense, such for 
e.vample that India should s\vitch land from cash crops to food, 
which could be very harmful for India’s foreign trade balance, 
such as it is. Some seem more sensible when they are seen in 
tlie American context than Indian. Some would go dovm far 
better if they were to be seen to be the product of Indian tliink- 
ing rather than American pressure. All of them have been a 
strain upon Indo-US relations, which in turn has cast a shadow 
ujion prospects of foreign aid. 

Monetary aid has also run into many difficulties of its owi. 
In the wake of the clash between India and Pakistan, tliere was 
a ruinous pause in the aid already promised and committed 
which sent India’s revenue and production indices plummeting. 
The pause, as seen from India, was so iniquitous that the 
President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, H. K. S. 
Lindsay, a well-knoivn spokesman of the British industrial 
community, criticized the U.S.A. for continuing it despite the 
evidence already given by India of being ready to 'do' whatever 
the U.S.A. was believed to be expecting of her to put her 
economy right. The Government panicked into measures it had 
resisted till then. It ordered a slow-down in planning though it 
did not admit that. It detached the first year from the Fourtli 
Plan period and gave it a plan budget lower than in the last 
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c tl-iirfl Plan ‘1 iust don’t, know how; we, can cgo ^ 

“^g Mln4r moaned.. Soon after:;® :be«a 
S^’aS^oold be no Fonrdr Han ; npW,nf- there 

“ iTmed ont later that the panse '™* f 

n fnr India compared \wth what lay behmd it. - , , ^ 

^rSihkine in the U.S.A. about the whole concept of ..forei^: 
a'd Even such a sympathetic pundit of the philosophy o 

f ■ £ id 2 TohTLeivis had been saying for some- tmie t 

-■ ^'There is no' reason in principle .... why American negoba^, ; 

ha’^ng :due regard for the net impact on relations between. &e,. 

- two countries and upon India’s overall 

■ should hot make specific aid offers contingent upon th _ 

■ Hon of particular adjustments in indigenous rural policy • 

' does not diminish the legitimacy (although it does undCTsppre , 
. ’ - the delicacy) of such bargaining to charge it \wth - 

■■■Now this became the official U.S. approach, whether dehcat . 

■ or hot, Mn* the difference that less heed was paid to Lewss >; 
i ptoi’isos about mutual relations than he had urged, and ad]u . 
- ^ehts” began to be demanded of India in much wider ;. 

ithanVohly "indigenous rural policy”. The results were sei'erpy' . 
aggravated by tivo otlier circumstances : the timing and manner , 
'hf "“t^ug strings” was such that, as already recounted, it caused , ;- 
, su^icions in India w’hich were as poisonous as they were , 
plaiisible, and these arose at a time when powerful forces had, 
agaih surfaced in India which were only too eager to expose 
< and, exploit them. - • j ' 

Ver)^ — and as far as goodwill in India for fhe united;.. 

' Statesds; concerned, very damagingly — they \vere able to make:; 

- uSe of the fact that in spite of India being clearly in step xwfe . 
4: :;U.S. expectaions, there wa^ no sign of the resumption; of , 
.' ^American aid for upwards of a year. India, gave every evidence . 
; C;oF her ;TOllihgness to live up to the Tashkent, Declaration, apd 
, ;sh6rf '.pf - to do eveip’thing to ;;settle . 'her 
disputes ,\vith . Pakistan. Liberalization 'of the econbmi'- ' and , re- v 
; :;arr.angitig of priorities as the U.S;A. and :the.World-Bahk:desired 
■' hud been initiated by Shastn i-Mm, Gandhi’s Ddyerhmeht shoWed 
“itself pager , to pmSs ahead iirith. these changes; Yet ihe;delay:in 

.pcpnuing aid . coritinued,- doing ;serioiis and probably .iri'eversible 
; 'damage : td;; India’s Pconornyy, Hence . 
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? temporarily relieved by tlie cordial 
CfeceptiOn ^ven: to: Mrs. Gandhi b)’^ President Johnson early in 
11966; ahti-U;S. ppmion-niakers had no difficulty in embarrassing 
:;her . piibHcly^.fyitli die taunt that while she had been feasted 
■ India continued to be starved of aid in spite of her visit and 
:eSurive praise of the President. 

,,v ':;In.fact, die warmth of die recepdon was quickly followed by 
: a severe chill in May and June. The project announced by 
; :J?resident Johnson during her visit, for setting up an Indo-US 
\ Elducational Foundation out of blocked P.L. 480 funds, fell 
"Ppon such unprepared soil in India that it was quickly swal- 
Mowfed up by die weeds of political controversy. The worst 
, possible motives were attributed to Washington and the Foun- 
dation suspected of being a cover for a nest of C.I.A. men 
. posing as Professors. But the framers of the scheme did not 
help: much, either. They ivrote into its control mechanism 
features which, however, understandable and justifiable in their 
limited context, seemed oblivious of the larger context of the 
climate of Indo-U.S, relations. 

A more serious example was die severe controversy over 
devaluation throughout the summer of 1966. The lever of 
foreign aid Avas used, ivith what should really be described 
as diplomatic blindness, to persuade India to devalue the 
jTipee. Devaluation itself had many virtues and numerous ad- 
vocates in India. But when it came out, despite the Govern- 
ment’s initial efforts to conceal it, that devaluation had been 
exacted as the price for non-project aid, the fat was truly 
in the fire. The economic adi’-antages of devaluation were lost 
in die heat of die protests against the alleged tiristing of 
India’s arms, “yet once more” as eA'erjmne said. Either devalua- 
tion should have been brought about differentiy or deferred till 
after the elections. As it turned out, ndth elections only nine 
months away, a first-rate political weapon was placed in the 
hands of the left critics of the Government, and they made 
good u.se of it to, sho\y diat India’s leadership was weak: s^ 
ineffective and shhuld ; be tiirowii out. ' ■ 

A very genuine anxiety -began to grow that the political con- 
frontation betiA'een labour , and capital/ Petiveeh the left; and 
'/right, would become , tighter just.P’hen /India-— and -Mrs. Gandhi 
: '—covild least afford ^ /it. Seeing: -.'the. -door opened ; By . ; devalua- 
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tion and the promise of large-scale imports Avith the help of 
non-project aid, the business community licked its lips and 
prepared to demand more and more concessions to private 
enterpnse as the price for pushing up production. Since the 
Gm^emments sundral now turned upon more production and 
exports its bargaining position was very low. The trade unions, 
seeing the climate made favourable by the fear of rising prices 
among workers, began to think in terms of large-scale strikes. 
For the Communists tlie opportunity seemed particularly fav- 
ourable. If they could tie up industry just long enough wth 
strikes, they would hurt industry, acutely embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, ruin die chances of devaluation succeeding and thus 
in the public mind heap upon the Americans the blame for 
imposing it upon India in the first place. All these things 
happened in the months between devaluation and the elec- 
tions ; all played their part in influencing the results. Here 
was an outstanding example of severe damage done to Indo- 
U S. relations by U.S. decision-makers trying to do the right 
thing in the uxong way. The mistakes begun uith the abrupt 
cancellation of Sbastris xisit to tlie U.S A. were continuing. 

For its part the leadership responded xwth ineptitude and 
frailty. It knew that certain economic policies of the past had 
failed and needed to be changed: they had subordinated the 
needs of production to ideology’s and assumed managerial com- 
petence in the bureaucratic machine wliich it did not possess. 
The result was that men when aid vras flowing in freely the 
economy limping. Realization of this grew in tlie Con- 
gress from about the time of the Durgapur session of the 
Congress, and die Government began to change its priorities. 
But instead of attributing the chances to this new reahzation 
i! blamed them upon American pressure, perhaps to escape 
the responsibilitj' for the changes in die eyes of those who 
s^vere screaming that Nehru’s successors were hetrapng his 
?ocnlism. Tlie charge and the escapist response have been even 
more marked under Mrs. Gandhi than they were under .Shastri. 
Tlie Government has earned none of the credit it .should have 
for profiting from mistakes; instead it has attracted added 
blamf* for wenkmess. This ha.s also made the aid-givers’ pfes- 
mre -eem more smcrc than it h-s been. Or it mav eVen have 
tempted the donors to increase the pressure, seeing how easily 
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the Indian leadership gave in, or believing genuinely that tliey 
were rescuing it from the dilemma of wanting to do some- 
thing but not wanting to admit it. The result has been a 
tremendous build-up of pubh'c sentiment against the aid-givers 
and a weakening of Mrs. Gandhis position because she is — 
unjustly — accused of selling her father’s principles for the sake 
of aid. Hitherto she has managed to put up a plucky fight. 
But the strain on her and on tire political fabric is increasing. 

Even before the age of strings began, foreign aid had be- 
come a subject of serious anxiety ; India’s dependence upon it 
was rapidly escalating without a corresponding rise in the abil- 
ity to meet its obligations or to use it effectively. Planning has 
continued on tire wTong road it took many years ago and has 
progressively become more capital-consuming, ambitious beyond 
the limits of India’s performance capacity, addicted to projects 
which in tirrn create their onm demand for foreign aid. There 
is no foreseeable end to tin's vicious spiral; the Government’s 
promises to end it have proved so unreliable in the past that 
they do not inspire any confidence now. It seems -hardly be- 
lievable today that dependence upon foreign aid mU ever 
taper off unless there is a drastic change in planning priorities 
and methods. When consortium aid started in 1958, it was 
Believed that India would be over the hump by 1970-71. But 
three-fourths of the way through this period she does not yet 
know where the top of the hump is. E.xports, rarely more ‘ 
than about half the size of imports, have slumped fiuther; 
to balance the budget she still needs as much foreign exchange 
as aid as she earns by trading. This gap wall widen, not 
shrink, if export earnings do not rise faster than debt repay- 
ment obligations, which accounted for less than one-seventh 
of the second Plan foreign aid but one-fourtli of the third 
Plan aid. A year after devaluation, chances of e.xports rising 
are as bleak as before, if not bleaker. 

Many economists believe that panicked by a peep into this 
enonnous pit, the Goverament has gone in for reckless borrow- 
ing, even on terms whidr it knows it cannot afford. This is 
meither good politics nor good economics. On the other hand 
It is refusing to take the hard and straight road but the only 
one which can see it through: io use domestic resources on 
a larger scale than it is doing, to learn to do svilhout some of 
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the avoidable imports upon which money is still wasted (though 
much less than before) and to reduce tlie domestic consump- 
tion of ever>ilhng which stands a chance as an export Since 
this is not being done, dependence upon foreign aid is enmesh- 
ing itself ever deeper into die total economy; if it were as 
suddenly switched ofE two or three years hence -as it was two 
years ago, the result would be tmimaginable confusion. 

But althougli tlris problem is quite obviously enormous.- it 
is very unhkely drat there will be the same confrontation 
again between economic attitudes in tire U.S.A. and the real- 
ity of Indian conditions as has clouded relations between 
the two countries — which are still die key to die attitude of 
many sources of foreign aid — over die past two years. ’Tire 
circumstances responsible for die cloud were peculiar to the 
domestic politics of the two countries and are not likely to 
recur. President Johnson’s style is still abrasive enough to 
hurt, his policies still sudr an enigma wapped up in die 
riddle of the moods diat they cause avoidable misunderstand- 
ings. But his st>'le has lost the shock of surprise on tire onfe 
hand. On die otiier, India is not likely — ^unless diere is a 
grave disturbance of the present balance of political forces — 
to resist reasonable conditions upon foreign aid and the donors 
are not likely to impose unreasonable Ones, diough here and 
diere differences may occur on what is reasonable. 

Mrs. Gandhi has been much more forthright dian eidier her 
father or Shastri in defending foreign aid and the conditions 
upon which she can get it In fact, she has had die courage 
to declare that if the country's interests required it she would 
not hesitate to change her fathers policies, just as she had 
the courage to tell an American audience earlier that only a 
centrist government with a broad sjmpathy for die left could 
be stable in India. Asoka Mehta, himself a leading economist 
and at one time the best known Indian theoretician of social- 
ism. has been eqii.ally energetic in giving sound, persuasive 
and liard-hcadcd reasons for such changes as are being made 
in planning concepts to make them more productive and less 
idcoK^>-bminc1. Tlic emergence of strong, right-oriented groups 
ui rarhament. though it agsiravates a problem svluch has been 
iscissec a little later, will encourage planning to become 
more realistic, pragmatic, and problem-oriented.^ the shape of 
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tilings to come: has been indicated already by many spokesmen 
,of :die Goveriunent, but;^d^^ change of emphasis was given tlie 
:mpst auth6ritative Expression when the President, inaugurating 
:the;foiirdi -Lolc ’Sabha and outlining the new Governments 
.prpgramrnC,; said on March 18 “The Planning Commission will 
be reorganized. The working of controls will also be reviewed: 
those found ‘Unnecessary will be withdrawn and others read- 
justed; : as ^m be required to make them more purposeful 
and /ellicient’V Much in the manner of foreign aid experts 
vyho :;ha\''e; been urging India to fill critical gaps so that tlie 
heavy . investments already made may begin to be produc- 
tive, The President said “The considerable potential and capa- 
city in various sectors of the economy built during the past 
years imust be more fully utilised”. He promised “special atten- 
tion” in’ future to “those industries which contribute most to 
rapid' development in the immediate future, particularly to 
industries vi’hich will be helpful to our agricultiire and exports”. 
During the first three Plans “substantial investments” had been 
made in the public sector ; “it is important that tliese are now 
made to yield greater profits to sustain further development”. 

The economy itself is more ready now to respond to such 
an -approach. Past excursions into over ambitious planning may 
be readj' to yield some dmdends now ; the Ranchi complex 
may be, to give one example. This heavy machine-building 
foundary and forge project, considered over ambitious even 
by tlie Russians who built it for India, vvtU be able to turn 
out now a steel plant every year of a capacity — one million 
tons — equal to the total annual steel output in India when 
tlie . first Five Year Plan started. Power generating capacity at 
that time was under two million kW. Soon India will be able 
to. add from her own equipment manufacturing resources new 
power ;generating capacity of that Order ever)'- year. Tliere are 
other -critical; national assets also about which it is true that 
more : has been;:added- .to them- iii a single plan period — in 
some ;cases:;ia , single , year — than the', total which existed in the 
early. ’SOs, in some cases ;in; the, early f60s. Two examples, wide 
apart but each critical in :its ovvn area, are imgation potential 
and technical cducatibni:,y; y^'’--.y; Tv-;;" 

• : ; .The shortage/ of food .continues - to tie ‘tifnihous.r: But this is . 

nuich ; more : tlie :fesidt: qf /pasti-rins/than' ,hny;:‘ present mistakes; 

’ ' 
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For all his faults, and these were many, the Food flimsier 
whose head rolled m the fourth General Election, Mr. C, Subra- 
man.ain, had a clearer grasp of the problem and did moie to 
sohe It than anyone else who has c\er held that portfolio in 
this counlT)'. Tlianks to him, and the heightened realisation all 
around that this shortage could be ruinous, more polenlial has 
been created and a belter strategy evolved to take advantage 
of it than would have appeared possible a few years ago ; 
given a couple of good monsoons in succession, it might reduce 
the problem to a more manageable si7e. If anything is needed 
even more than rams, it is the effective mobilisation of rural 
manpower, which can only be done if there is a close and 
elfective linkage between the political and administrative sys- 
tems and of bodi with the mass of the people. The absence 
of such linkage is not an economic problem hut a weakness 
of present-day Indian politics and society, which is also the 
mam cause of the prevailing uncertainty about the future ; 
economic discontents as such are not the primary source of 
danger. 

This is also true of federal tensions. Relations between the 
centre and the States, frequently unpleasant even vv’hen the 
Congress was in pow'er in all States (some State governments 
were, on occasions, as hostile to New Delhi and to the central 
leadership of the party as any non-Congress government could 
bel may now become more tense, affecting not only tlie hand- 
ling of specific problems but the shape and scope of a wide 
range of policies. But this problem is dilferent from the seces- 
sionism which is read into it. 

What could be specially called die threat of secession is 


weaker today than at any time since independence began. In 
all the four areas where the demand for separation from India 
was vocal — Madras, Punjab, Kashmir and Nagaland — other 
issues have taken over. In Madras the DMK gave up the de- 
mand for an independent Drawdistan a few years ago. It may 
hav'e done so because the Government of India made separatist 
demands illegal. But it had also began to realise increasingly 
that some of its Other demands were paving it more. Norv it 
has been swept into power by the response it evokes from die 
younger generation and newer classes which are the product 
of the exposure of tradition-bound Madras to modem times. 
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A^ielcUng^.p^ it some of its e-^rlier ambitions, 

V - that it will be drawn dee^^er 

V of power and responsibility in a federa- 

: tibn of ';^ inter-dependence of imits. 

^ warfare, frustrating for both sides, 
■: whicly>:,w off by the rebellious tribesmen’s bid for 

,r independence, liave been followed by several nionths of patient 
, iiegdtiaUons over the way in which Nagaland should agree to 
/stay in'tlie Union and the status it sliould have* Not all Nagas 
, ; bnw; ceased to be armed rebels ; many still hanker for Cliina’s 
inteh'ention. But tlie majority \wsh the negotiations and the 
, cease-fire to continue. In Punjab, tlie only Sikh party which 
^ soiheh’mes deinanded a separate "homeland" status for the 
: Sikhs has been trounced in the General ElecP'on by anotlier 
' Sikh party which intensely reaffinns its loyaltV to the Union 
and 'had asked only for a Punjabi-speaking State like any of 
■blkkei Ivngtm'dctfiy SltAss.. Iw <ivt/ivn.t. 

change has occurred in the dominant public mood as a result 
•of the fighting behveen India and Pakistan in 1965 and the 
General Election this year. The former had already con- 
vinced the Kashmiri people, if not Pakistan also, that unless 
•the total Indian structure collapses Kashmir is not going to be 
snatched out of the Union by a military’ ad'^cnturist or an 
internal rebellion. The elections have .showm this time — ^though 
' still not as fair as they should have been', they have been a 
novel experience for a State which had so' fnr known only 
the rigged up affairs that Sheikh Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad had passed off as elech'ons — that if diey do not 
like a local government they have the power now to over- 
throw it instead Of turning in venom against the Government 
in New Delhi which might be backing tlie Government in 
Srinagar. Since the elections, therefore, the division of politics, 
in Kashmir has: been between those who are iu favour and 
those against the present Government there, not between those 
who are . against/ and .those in favour of femaihiug TOthin the_ 
Indian Union. The latter: division hlso xiersistspbut /rVitli' much; 

. diminished Virulence ; ..conditions- ai'e ; now/ ripe, , if the leader-, , 
// ship in New Delhi'. is— in subsequent months it/hgs not given '; 

proof that it is^T-fof a. settlement bn the/baSU/ of .incrgaSed^:^ 

/' aptonOmy for :Kasliinif /but ; Wiihiir;tlie '/Union.;;; •/;"//; ; / , / ' : ' 
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None of this implies that separatism has disappeared. But 
it has been sublimated into the normal problems of federalism 
— or to be more precise, the opportunity is at hand for it to 
be so sublimated if the political system as a whole and the 
democratic apparatus within it will show the requisite sound 
health and vigour. Some very encouraging tendencies have 
been tlirown up by tlie elections.^ In many States diverse 
parties have formed alliances to wrest power from tlie Con- 
gress. While they stay in power, which they are anxious to do 
as long as they can, they will rub each others angularities off 
and learn not only to live with tlieir diverse allies but also 
with the Government formed in New Delhi by a different party. 
Signs of the former process are visible already: non-Congress 
alliances have so far stood the strains better than a couple of 
Congress Governments in which the factions have fallen out. 
Tlie Jana Sangh is now distinctly less rigid in Punjab in oppos- 
ing the inclusion of Chandigarh in the State or in demanding 
that Hindi should immediately become the sole official language 
of the Indian Union. It has also agreed to State inten'ention 
in the foodgrain trade although much of its backing comes 
from the mercantile community. The Communists in the West 
Bengal Government are adiasing caution upon the more mili- 
tant trade union organfeations and the Swatantra Party, the 
dominant partner in the Government of Orissa is advocating 
policies contrary to its free enterprise philosophy. Signs of 
the second change will appear ivith time— if the give and take 
of politics, between the governments and the people and be- 
tween one government, and another, does not go beyond the 
bounds of legitimacy. If it does not, tensions and differences' 
will continue to be eased and ultimately resolved ; they ivill 
not aggravate differences. But if it does, chaos may very quick- 
ly follow ^vhich is the point from which this long digression 
began; that if the total political process evolves within the 
bounds of legitimacy, secessionism and poverty will not prove 
lethal • if it does not, the tlneat will not come from secession 
of parts but dissolution of tlie whole. 


^ More fully discussed on p 382 fE. 
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The source of the impulse for illegitimate protests h’es pre- 
cisely where the safeguard against it lay so far, in the state 
of relations between the Government and the people, which in 
this country still means relations behveen the Congress and 
the people. So long as these relations were good, tliey eitlier 
obviated the need for protests (because the Government anti- 
cipated popular needs, via tlie party' or directly) or cushioned 
tlieir shock by diverting the impulse of protest into more legiti- 
mate channels. Virulent outbreaks of illegitimacy occurred 
even then, as in the widespread rioting which preceded the 
linguistic re-organization of States. But they were relatively 
short-lived interruptions of the more normal tenor of life. 
Few people had tlie feeling which most have now, of being 
surrounded by a sea of endemic violence, a perpetual abnor- 
mality of public behaviour. Whether the relations were normal 
because the people still had some affection left for the party 
which had fought for the country’s freedom, or because the 
safety valve of elections still inspired hope of peaceful change 
of rulers, or because life was less burdensome or tlie Govern- 
ment sympathetic and therefore the protest milder, or because 
of the comfort which tlie presence of Nehru gave, the result 
was sense of normal and gradual change, free of disruptive 
or very unpredictable turns. The first factor counted most in 
the first decade of freedom, the second joined in from about 
the middle fifties, the third began with tlie end of die first 
Five Year Plan and did not lose ground until about the middle 
of the third Plan, the last held out until a little after the 
beginning of the sixties. But all of them, except the safety 
valve of elections have been disappearing one after anotlier, 
and die cumulative effect has been slowly coming to a head • 
in die past year or so it has burst upon the country. 

The main reason for this is the grouung alienadon of die 
people from the Congress — ^not in terms of votes yet, because 
the Congress share of the vote in the fourth General Election 
was just under 4% lower than in the diird. But in terms of 
regard for the Congress, in terms of the trust that if it is 
returned to power it ivill at least try to do better, in terms of 
the feeling that even if things are not improving, the Congress 
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is honestly trying to do all it can. If there: Had been a viable.: 
alternative to the Congress, people woidd have turned to - it ^ 
long ago for relief, pushed by the change in: their; feeling?;, 
for die Congress. But die alternative, until new possibilities; 
began to glimmer through the fourth General Election, was- . 
only an array of splinter parties, so diat the protest ' vote' 
however large, was always ineffectual. Even , On a ihindrity 
vote the Congress continued to be secure in power, which-:; 
only" pushed the protest into illegitimate channels since ;;the: 
legitimate one of the ballot box was unable to help. Element^, 
have always been at hand to assist the urge to illegitimacy hYv/ 
promoting disorders. But even without their help the. Confess ; 
has been doing enough, or leaving enough undone, to ensure 
that one day the normal political process would turn abnormal 
and sour. Y: 

- Lest the rise of abnormality should appear to be more sudden ■ 
than it is, less supported by identifiable causes, it should be - 
traced back, briefly, to its early origins. These lie in the first- 
place in factional tussles in the Congress, partly personal, partly, 
ideological; in the second place, they lie in a; change /whiclv ' 
would have overtaken the. Congress in any case as it moved : 
from the colonial era to freedom- but which was accentuated 
by .the ; deterioration of the party’s fibre. 

■ In: spite of the noise made from the party’s platform by the' 
■so-called ; left Congressmen, than whom there are few more, , 
. befdddled people in Indian politics and many of whom were ; 

rejected ' by : the voters in the fourth election, the electoral > 
v xnai'chirierj^pf t^^^ Congress is and has always been ;firmly in the 
- . hands of; the Opposite group; This has come , about by action 
; and readddn in the past twenty years ; at. each election the trend 
-gets a, little' stronger than before in spite; of -the slogans used: 
; dn ;the Congress manifestoes and in spite , of the Wide and stable ; 
' .- support - the slogans . have -had :So far 'until: die broad mass^: of " 
>. : 'vhoSe ..poyer^^ make them sitting 

; ;;dncks:;Tor::suchrembtive phraseoip^^^ middle and-higher 
: ■ mnks ;of ^ been radical, a few rehoiviibd 

-^'’^^pPb^^^^hlhwithstanding.- They 'were predisposed for a start' 
';S'^^ymg; links.-- with - the: . middld- reaches 
-•j ds^cially -amqng rural 'classes ; but the dynamics.; of 
■; .^^'®;.prcdispositioni sharper. :Tbe,;feform 
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of the Congress, even at its height, was aimed only at the 
highest peaks of privilege, the Princes and the leading land- 
lords {most captains of industry sided witli the Congress). In 
combating diem at elections it made alliances with people of 
middle privilege who were already its kidx and kin in terms of 
dieii social standing and ways of thinking; in rural areas they 
were also die leaders of large voting blocks which were held 
together by caste or factions. The combination tlirived; for 
the Congress in terms of votes, for its backers in terms of the 
benefits of public spending which, as discussed earHer," were 
cornered by diem and still aie. 

So it might have thrived a little longer were it not for the 
fact that the confrontation betneen those who have middle 
privilege and those who have none has very rapidly become 
hghter, especially since the 1962 elections. On the odier hand, 
the present Congress leadersliip has lost the art which Nehru 
had perfected of making a little socialism go a long way. 
Concern for the poor is not less than in his days, its pursuit 
not more inelficient ; on the contrary. But the political mileage 
to be gotten out of it has suddenly shrunk; phrases do not 
cany any one as far now as they did once, and even the phrases 
have deteriorated. Thus has alienation growm between the apex 
of political and administrative power and the social and 
economic base of the pyramid where the majority of the people 
live ; the links of persuasion between them have grovm weaker 
and each tends to address the other in the language of force. 

The alienation has been the cause and effect, each feeding 
the other, of a rapid loss of one of its major functions by the 
Congress rvhich Gandhi had summed up as ‘'constructive work”. 
Gandhi never considered his or the parri'’s role to be purely 
pohtical, that of winning independence ; transformation of 
society was at least as important. Hence his campaigns, to 
which he harnessed the Congress, for prohibition, the abolition 
of unloncliability, communal harmony; hence also the large 
network of organizations he created in and around the Congress, 
concerned writh such things as home-spun cloth, wHage indus- 
tries, the reform of education. Tliese g.ave a depth and dimen- 
sion to the Congress which its political U'ork by itself Svould 


Sec page 226. 
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not have; they had the effect, if not also the intention, of 
making its political role more effective by bringing it into more 
energizing contact witli the people. 

It was natural that after independence came some of these 
funetions should decay. The Congress was now the Government 
and many of tliese functions were functions of government; so 
xmto Caesar. But the decay was also due to less acceptable 
causes. People began to look upon the local Congress leader 
not as a voluntary public servant as tliey used to, but as a paid 
public servant. Congressmen should have guarded against this 
tendency ; it was dr5Tng up dieir contact with the people. But 
they too regarded themselves now not as servants of the people 
but masters of the Government. After having served the people 
they now expected to be waited upon. They forgot that althou^ 
the constructive role of the Congress had been taken over by 
die Government, as the party in power the Congress stiU had a 
role not ver>' different from the former one, of carrying the 
Governments programme to the people and the mood and needs 
of die people to the Government; in other words helping to 
end the Government’s isolation from the people which an alien 
government could afford but not the Indian successor. 

The Congress now should have become a mixture of the best 
in the Soviet Communist Party and the British Labour Party ; 
instead it became a mixture of the worst in the Soviet and 
American party systems. In what was virtually a one-party 
state for many years, the Congress had to be not only die party 
beliiud the Government, giving the latter a broad framework 
of policy, as the British Labour Party does periodically, but an 
agency of the Government’s programmes of social transforma- 
tion. Instead, the Congress remained on the one hand as omni- 
present as a totalitarian party and came to be content on the 
other hand uith the business of fighting and winning elections. 
It narrowed down even the latter function to sometliing like 
what happens at American party conventions, where the main 
business is not the Parly’s policies but nomination of candidates; 
many commentators found the parallel uncomfortably close 
between a Republican Party Convention in the U.S.A. and the 
A.I.C.C, session in a huge air-conditioned hall in Bombay last 
. ay. Since the support of the voter was assured in any case, 
getting rhe nomination became the most important batde. 










It sa^^ by this food deal we will have no food shortage for 
the next flv'e years* Wiat do xve do after that’ 
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Given a fcwj^years ::iriore; this cliaii^^ Congress , would 

have .done, no genuine, 'iniiltiparty system would 

j hay^ liad/mbre :ti to, '^ow,, more clearly justifying the pre- 

: pccupatiotts ibf the' Con^^ :the .sole, business of winning 

. ,eleblipnSi‘;i Tlie.^^^ machinery of the Government, 

Mvea:kest; ,wheh;it cohieh to promoting social change, might have 
:g6t -mofev adjusted^': to for this change which the 

:y,Governtoenti.qr; toe .party . 3n :power must make if India is to 
, ;:eeato to be -a poof, ; backward and tradition-bound country. But 
f^yeafs, too soon the Congress abdi^^ all its functions except 
: ^tobselcOhcefried \Vith nominati^ candidates and getting them 
■■ elOcted;.:!!' became very sldlfto . in pat^^^ up divided factions 

free-wheeled quite independently 
Jv of i its . aUeged: ideology ; m hand-picking candidates ..to suit 
. cbfistifuency -iconditions ; in manipulating groups within otiier 
jiarties • . in phttihg into motion, even if only in the nick of time, 

; itotolection 'machin is ponderous but bigger than any 

; pa^’s, ,Syith 'branches and functionaries in every village even 
, if ^they., work, only for five months in every five years. But it. 
.tofecame . most inefficient in thinking out where it wanted the 
. cd^ and in deciding how best it could get there. The 

.' fesiilts tof this' inefficiency are- everyivhere now, but they are- 
mdst ’conspicuous in programmes . aimed at persuading large 
numbers V.df peojile to ' move in new directions : • in population , 
,'cqhfa-ol, .in .tlie. co-operative ;;movenient, in rural uplift,-.in, .thd 

■ massive repetition of small improvements in millions of farms,' ^ 
in pahdllayati raj- arid community-developmenh , 

■ Other aspects 'of tlie ^tasks ..of development have: added .their . 
o\vri':'strains.' All planning assumes Control - arid regulation, ; and- . 

■ democratic 'planning, their, .ivilling .acceptance by ; the people.. 

■. .Wiere this : acceptance, is ■ una'Vailable either .plannings goes of: 

force;tots iri;; and" to has been standing; uncertainly -lat .-.this 

crbssrdads ever since the. Third Plan ran into difficulties ; some-: ; 


timesVthefeas'moto.force, somebmes less planning. A^diere.regu- 
laHpn means’, as -in .India’s .conditions >.df ;scarcity;it very often. ' 


tafiori j : its;, necessity has ’to be eiplairied tovthem; cbnvinvingly; ^ 
:^p^dme:<exterit tois.nari be dpne-by.'t^^^ 
it bas, thei.mearis'' to ■ broadcast -the riecessafy' .mfonriatiori mf dny ■ 
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rate. But mere iriformatma.as ;rar4y:'/enougK;i;.ndiffi^ 
readily comprehended by thei'pepple nor ?are '.they,,b,a^J;y 

verted to its inessage.,There =has.'to ,be n ^iutable^hgepcy^^^ 

persuasive dissemiriatioii, '.wliicly . in indiSSyiycohdilion^ 
Government cannot be: tliere • are nttitudes^in ? Indife 
inherited, some generated ^ more recentlyi i vdnch : 'in^dydhe^; 
people resistant to : any messages from the > Government j .aJ^Oy; . 
the audience is so vast and scattered, so much of it, is; outside, > 
the pale- of modern mass media, ;that if, dfBcial, dissdminatdrs; 
alone were to reach it their army would have , to be even dargery 
than it, is: This is where the Government most heeds tlie;party:>; 
which is supposed by its traditions to be in. touch AVitK ithey 
people,-, able to understand tlieir difficulties and tb .explmnsthe . 
Government^ to them. : i y h-y'yiy-yy 

But deprived of this, help the administration proceedsiin thoy 
onljn 5 ri'ay it; knows, by issuing a plethora of new rtdps .and-^ 
regulations, often under the emergency powers of the .Goy^t; 
merit, many of them wholly out of touch with realities .hecarisey 
the 'framers no longer have the feel of what happens i.- to,, 
a .fiat - when it reaches the people. This is much w.o.rse; dram 
’ die controversial, facts that the Defence of India Hides, ri; set of ;, 
ssveeping reflations; have remained in use long after.: the.: 
emerfncy needs for rvhich they were evoked had passed, rind;: 
that They have been used, even to the extent of suppressing ^ 
Fundarhental Rights, riot only for the needs of defence b'ut-fpr- 
the ! day To vday business of the. Government. ; ; ' yv 

. In the summer: of 1965 the West Bengal Governmerityicori- ■ 
cerried-over theishortage of milk, issued one order after, another;-; 
' each a bigf r burden upon the enforcement machinery if people - 
should .choose not to . obey it very' willingly, to divert milk. from, 
the manufacture of sweets. This could' have, been more -easily ■ 
done by die use ;of the ‘.inducements : which . die' price-mechanism..; 
. ofFers;-. But extraordinary powers were used instead becarise.Tliey; 
; We ; readily ayaflable; in 'all main cities - all. over 'the '. country: 
;roll;..'restaxirants -.Avere: barred from; seiving meals -';ori ■: 'Jvlonday; 
y evfirigriyThis was’ done, to enforce an- a;ipctri- which' Shashi: 
. made Tate; in -.•.M that everyone should giVp: ,rip= riatingycereal: 

u fppds 'bn .‘ Monday ’evenirigs -yto'.^lhelp :'.coiiseri’'e;-;fobdf aihs;; 
. ' b}' the ’ administrative, - impbssibilif y ' of : erifbrcirig' an 

. order which covered every litde , tuck shop; and' ’.forgetting; that 
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il. discnmiiialM - again floating population which could 

.pnly. go had no private kitchens and ration- 

cards, population, its conscience out 

dk the.reach oE. die law, cOuld cook what it wanted on Mondays 
•asy-on ahy-y 6the,r’^ State Governments took this 

absurdity many stages further. A Punjab regulation laid down 
fhat nd-persoh eating a mealdn a restaurant could order more 
than ; tun dishes or them with a companion who may not 
hayis ordered ; them ; if two people ate together they may not 
order four dishes oF four different kinds but only of two kinds 
gachl .yThat most of these restrictions were quickly dismantled 
bn -the , eve , of the last elections does not prove that their 
absurdity ; was realised ; only their unpopularity was. 

•-Oh die , one hand nothing prevented (or prevents) the 
enbnnqusAvaste of food at parties and wedding receptions. On 
die -odief, ,diou,sands of people were throum out of dieir jobs 
and. 'thbusaiids more inconvenienced by a single order of the 
West Bengal Govemment: it banned the trade of the man who 
carries on his head from morning till evening perhaps twenty 
fupfees; worth of. cooked cereal foods, and for a profit of perhaps 
a fewTupecs a day meets the needs of forty or fifty office clerks 
and •'Others who take a midday snack in place of lunch. IVlien 
'siihultaneo'u.dy \wth this large-scale evasion occurs, people who 
have . m and influence rvorking their .way out . of . most 
festfictioris, .public temper reaches the ignition point. Violence 
breaks outj the strain on the administration multiplies ten-fold 
and its -capacity for. enforcing even : the more essential regula- 
; dons and respect for order reaches the breaking>point ; that .it 
y goes . beyond ‘ is them ensured by extremist agitators or , others 
.whose interests are best setx'bd by disorder. This is not y a 
'•rhypodieticai construction of vvhat is ' possible but a description 
.of what happened an -West Bengal last year, when the - most 
■y: ominous distiirbances’ since the ' Telangana rebellion occurred- 
,/As, the- Gbvernmehts dependence- ’lipoii imrealisfic regulation . 

/ . rabunfsysb does iisS of force,' wluchuri- the’ past. feiy years appears 
! - to .have -become : die' normal, irislniment. of all- lands ' of ; policy 
■; whether, it be the iihguistic divi.sionvb£;awtate, or. die' transfer of 
" .Government offices from f bi anothefy deyelopThent. of, 

■y cpnamumcatipns m- isolated:-areaS;iseeunng' iarid- for 
;y,l?.i'rpdse pf yprope'r ’ disti^ibiidon ;ijf e^sehdalrcommocliti'es; (each. 
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of these generic descriptions relates, to actual 
thing ends up as a law and order problem; 4[^e eB^pct:upon ;t^ 
administration in its lower rungs is disastrous. - They find 
selves isolated in hostile surroundings, unable to- perform : dvCn: 
those functions which would be immediately benefici^: to 
ver>’^ people who resist them. Tliere have been.; tirnea^ .w^^^ 
agitation has spread from a few malcontents to the commhmtyf 
as a ssliole and the police, ordered to open fire, have.'re^iste^;; 
because it meant firing upon people they have khmm. 
army has been called in on an increaing number of bccasio^,; 
bringing the day nearer when the army may be looked upon*; 
and accepted by the people as the normal agency of goyerrianceV ; 
The discredit each such occasion brings upon the civil admi^j&^; 
tration makes its functioning still more ineffective, in future. : ; ;;; 

More often the chain of events is less dramatic but not less;, 
haimful, it erodes the normal order more slowly but ,as ^ely. 
As regulab'ons escalate so does the search for loopholes .if 'the' 
people are not converted first to the purpose of the regulations.:; 
Evasion,- which is not always difficult in a countrj' of tliis,; size, ; 
becomes a haliit with those who succeed in it once. Others lopk'- 
for hands AviUihg. to receive a little money, and the giving ; and.: 
receiving become a habit too. The cumulative result is contempt’, 
for the . .Government — as potent a cause of people’s gcmwiig- 
alienation from the Congress and its governments as the hatred-: 
aroused by the frequent use of force. These emotions are more ; 
responsible for the grouing cracks in India’s political structtoe . 
than either the poverty of the people or the ' Goverhrnerit’s 
ihabilitj’-:tb reduce' it more quickly. 

; , As these cracks grow, so does anxiety over vvhat would 'seep 
into the 'body politic through them. Events of the past year dr 
: n little over, which I haye -Used copiously to illustrale 'ihr;the 
.:followirig pages, -. .point,- to various - possibilities, , :each Tiibre; 

: depressing than,^^t^ rest, each able by; itself to ju^ify the title 
. of .this:bpok. ;The- anxietv’- has been eased a httle.hi^ the latest.^ 
elecbons;, contrary to what is commonly beheved abroad, they.;: 
vreleased- ,a> fw: :consfanctive , possibilities, :XaS;>;T;:have:; 
ijsu^ested latep But in the inean'tirhe the more dark .pdssibiliti'es. 
;:persit;,;in;fact, they :,gro\y- darker.'. ■. 

;. ; '. ihsiipectionist motivation, though somewhat Ain .ehcck since ; 
: *^oetinues 'to be, :at Avbrk beneath : the .:surface, : 
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; any popular resentment especially economic, 

fai^ng^^ using every opening left for it by an 

; administfatiori; (rbad^^G which is most incompetent and 

; caUous ;at levels where , it . comes most into contact with the vast 
.majorifyl; of? the- people. A somewhat greater possibility is a 
.‘head-6h dash between the extreme right and left ; it would differ 
little ;:ff6ih? a - civil war, limited or extensive in areas as circum- 
.^stahCes ihay dict^^ and the devastation would be extensive. 
*Sfilt , greater is- 1^ diat tire pull of regional loyalties, 

Mbw -reinforced by- tire fact that so many States are governed 
S &rtfte ; first time by parties opposed to the party which still 
holds;;tire! ' centre, may so weaken the federal structure that it 
i collapses under its own weight, 

u; whole range of possible happenings in the future 

us dhd.dismal fact, observable every day, that aU norms of public 
behaviour .are breaking down; things are being done, at the 
.%slighteit provocation and at all levels of society which, if they 
i petsist, can cause tire disintegration of society as a whole, and 
-.they ate being done by many people who have neither any 
'- iriientiori of.- bringing this about nor any idea of what they noil 
•• ptit id iits , place the present order collapses. Tliis is tire most 
important , of the many causes of uncertainty which afflict India 
today, ; most able to reinforce other causes of uncertaintj^ and 
\the first to be fed by them in turn. . > 

.- Since about; the beginning of the summer of- 1966 it has 
.seeriied that almost any provocation, big or small, is good enough 
.for deeds of lawlessness which in normal times would be con- 
sidered impossible in any organized society. Tire cancellation 
■of a';: local train: (an annoying, unnecessary, but common 
- dccufrenice) - or even its late arrival leads ' to such a rash : of 
.attacks upon railway property, damage to electrical apparatus 
,ahd ; signalling systems, that traffic on whole sectors i^ tied up. 

was made of a compartment carry^ 
ung ;;seyeral; ^ a crowd ' siirrounded it,"' 

drreatened jtpyset it mrd:‘d^ oir fire,- and 'did .not disperse until 

it drfid ' given the lylenrbers a thorough ' shaking:; An engine 
■ :driy^er, whd:stbp train, near a -wUage-— to clear-., chttlc from 

ythe track hccordihg: . to , hinr^Ho stealrfiaiit 
rtd: the'\wUagerS--r-:uds;:attackedyahdrleft :tted. -ip ^ 
y«bble;dindywaS: %IpckhdVfptVspmej hours::whilo-:dhe^/^ 
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authorities at both ends wondered wheflier the train had 
disappeared. 

In the first week of July last year, there was dramatic inter- 
ference widi train services in two iwcie apart areas. On July 3, 
at a railway installation only a mile away from Calcutta s main 
station for eastern services, unidentified persons snipped off and 
stole some underground cables wliich carry the signalling 
system. This halted fifty trains at their stations for four hours 
while the damage was detected and repaired. Two days later 
and ten miles from Calcutta, at a suburban station on weshvard 
services, a mob halted a Bombay-bound fast, main line train 
because it as given precedence over a local suburban train on 
this track. The Statesman report of this disturbance said "As 
the Bombay Mail was approaching Andul at about 10-20 a.m., 
a few minutes behind schedule, some demonstrators snatched a 
red flag from a railway employee and flagged the train to a 
stop. Others joined them and refused to allow the train to move. 
Tliey demanded that senior railway officers come to the spot 
to explain the late running of trains. Tlie communications 
system at the station was cut off and a telephone was badly 
damaged. The railway staff was not allowed to pass on any 
information to the divisional headquarters. A railway sweeper, 
who was carrj'ing a message to the adjoining railway station, 
was mercilessly beaten. The angry crowd then forcibly entered 
the house of Mr. A. K. Dutta, the Assistant Station Master where 
the Station Master, Mr. P. K. Ghosh, had taken refuge. He was 
dragged out and assaulted. He sustained serious injuries and 
luas admitted to the railway hospital at Garden Reach. The 
wife of Mr. Dutta, who resisted the entry- of the crowd into her 
quarters, was also not spared. Mffien I went to the station, she 
was still suffering from shock. By the time the police arrived 
on the scene, at about noon, the demonstrators had dispersed”. 

^ A day earlier, at a suburban station near Bombay, on a sec- 
tion which saw some bad railway accidents in the course of the 
summer, tlie passengers of a train and a non-descript mob 
tiinied violent because the engine driver stopped die train a 
little ciistance short of the platform. He stopped it because the 
vard was not clear yet and the signal .showed red. The mob 
thougnt another accident had been nanwdv averted and 
storied thromng stones at the train and the station. The book- 
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;;;irtg;6fficejnvas;s^ the cash box looted ; a number of 

;:}pplicenfenV^^^^ brigade men were injured. 

Cf such mcidents on the railways 

■'t^nrinued the jreSt of the summer and the 

staff from station masters 
of dieir owm. Like the excited 
.;- mpbS 'ih the countryside during the food agitation, 

Operational Vstaff also turned against the Government, or 
: anything ■ x0ich \^^^ resemble authority higher than tlieir 
".ow>n,i not; against those who had excited or practised violence 
•■■OS^htst tlfemi^ grievance they fastened on was not that they 
(dhlt'/that - their 'pe^^ safety was threatened but that the 
'finanbial temis of their sendee were unsatisfactory. They 
> hTunched: a'Couritry\vide “go slow” movement and although they 
; ’ivere; to, call it;'off by die end of tlie year, they sueceeded 
rimmehseiy, ;,in' adding to tlie frustrations of the travelling 
;;piiblicf^which in ' return . retaliated with a further round of 
■■violence;:/;,..? ' .:: r - 

■i,H.Traih' sendees began to be held up at many places, especially 
'in West' -Bengal, by passengers (and those who passed for bona- 
ffde; passengers but probably were not) who squatted on the 
piracies, damaged signalling eqiupment, and violently assaulted 
railway; staff vvho came to argue them out of it. In a typical 
phain’ : :of:- troubles at die beginning ; of December, enipdons 
'-occurred .at several stations, on a suburban line, leading out of 
;Galcutta ^because crowds had held up tr.ains at earlier stations ; 
.self-combustion vambng waiting ' crowds dien: spread along; the 
.main -lines which' also used a part ofithiris -track. In the middle 
of 'DecerribeT, the railway time-table was disnipte'd for a whole 
;3ay qh hnes in-the Galciitta region because a crowd demanding 
’irhm%h‘ati;:doubling of capacity, decided to' paralyse such service , 
ns thefelwas.- At; one point the .statio'h master was . assaulted by; 
;iratd passengers. ^iEarly -in ■' Jamiary a main Tine :juncti6ri station . 
;y';as;gutted:;;by -while .'another-. -about : 4()0 strong, 
'attacked' .arid burnt ;do\\m)postal communications; 
i; In this ' Atmdsphere - 'Violence,' . even , people and - 

profqssioris. better -bnbvm for more, orderly^^ reaedpris; broke out 
Into ' uiiptedictable bChayipur.” Oyer 1,400 ; doctors : employed by ; . 
'the ^Biliat :'Gqverrimerit 'resigned.dn ;a body over .a dispute about' ; 

salaries! riiixses'Ayalked .out bf. ^vthe/major^d^^^^ 


3(^5 t'KcpstiWa'^- TN'cr.t : : , ^ 

for n flay, followd kfer by most of the Ccnbrai aie^llfiSii^^; 
doctors in Delhi, all the honse ^ JrJ vCoVororow^kuea^ 
hospitals in CtiUadc mid I'lOO bouse surgeotis am! ii^sl;;^{hb]3fp;:j 
medical students in Andhra; more tlihn 
employed by the Kerala itovemment lareck vvwk nhd .all 
niclcd by the government had to slmt do\vn.; , hll- ehgiticck ;;W 
the rungiij State Eiectridly Board decided to «}i% tbelr ^ldbig 
SO.OOO businessmen singed a counlerstribe in. Ilombsy v.aybeh 
their workers struck; the administratioEi of they wbole ofiD-ky 
was brought to a halt for G2 dns'S bf}caivs<,i Scn'cral ythonsartd 
pmior grade employees put their quills down; J 5 ,OOtX),.M 5 nk-.; 
rashlxa government employees and 200>fK)0 in 'Wcst'.’.Bcngtd:: 
look mass casual leave to protest. The andieafx- bunit do\im av. 
cinema hall because tbc projector faltered ; the manageitmut-f ; 
offer to reftind ticket money was ignored. Passengers; . ioiacd,,; 
others in burning four trams in Calcutta because irt djovV: M’n-s.'; 
killed under one of them. Tlie managor of a hotel svas ^is; ; 
peeled to have manhandled a boy; iho hotel svfi-s iburnt.y 
Disorder ro..acbcd a quite unavpcctcd bcigbl when the pplico. 
force in Delhi struck work, some detachments refused 
surrender arms and some others .surroxmdcd the bouse . of : f!ie;; 
Union Minister of Home Affairs. ; ; f '/ 

In this general .and widespread breakdown of all norm.syof ; 
public behaviour, the menacing countenance of two ttimtTumities 
Asojs particnlarly disturbing— -students and labour.;: .Nothing; 
seemed too much for them to perpetrate, fired as they \vere by y 
a combination of genuine grievances and economic, clistfess, * 
the greater vigour of the resentment in their tougher, bodies,;: 
the feeling that they were in die vanguard of something br;;, 
the -other, some sense of rebellion which made appeals to; their : 
sense: of responsibility poua?r]ess. Most of ihe .time ;tbis heady 
exhiliration took mean and reprehensible forms.: They did things, 
for . which .each of diem would have , felt asharnecl as ; hn ’ indi- :;. 
ividual,. ■■but collectively they w’cre immune : against ■ sha'hic . 
because of the abandon watb ;.wtiicb they behaved , in their lev’cs 
their deeds had the mblour . of :;rcvolufcion.' Tiiey :,becanib ' ideal .y 
material for Ae -diverse purposes of polidcians. ■; : ::; 
y^'derit : rioting .'broke ]; out kin ’ sev’eral ; towms':';iii vyss.am, ; - 
kst year shops-. ;:.weTe -.; burnt, 
ransacked ; dashes ocemred; :between rimby ;:6 and; diet y; 
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ipo!*?? j i: Idlled and more than a 

•.;toindrdd r Five students were killed and fifty 

.dnjurc’d -In Jdmmu in October. In the same month, rioting 
,\bb'<i(jn:cddb jvillnndlm^^ where tlic students of the biggest college 
i.n^te jifii'^ipal’s office and burnt it; in 

;; artotheiv;td\yii in the same State they burnt a school and the 
. Iibri^' - and' laboratories of a college, A canteen was burnt at 
|the;d5olM Engu leering College. In the next State, U.P., and 
neki: inqnthrN they burnt a post office in Merrut and 

jin; - Allahabad fouglit pitched battles with tlie poh’ce, eighty 
rdiersons being injured as a result. In the same montli, a massive 
•protest inarc^^ by students proved a failure in Delhi 

.(oho of their, demands was air conditioning) but they forced an 
; enginedrihg college to shut down in Trivandnim and an agri- 
I Cultiiral university in U.P,; the Osmanfa Unii’ersity in Hyderabad 
tv’asidira \Vorse followed in Calcutta, in December: the 
:)?rihc|p;d of a college was imprisoned im his office for 30 hoinrs, 
•jtlic; chemistry laboratory of the city’s most famous college and 
probably die oldest in the country was burnt. Very soon after 
that .’the Calcutta Uni\’ersity, certainly the most important in 
Tndia;';had to bo closed down indefinitely, tlirowing thousands 
more students into the street and disrupting the educational 
system ;pf much of eastern India. A professor and a student 
were Idlled - in Bihar in rioting which was :sj3arked' off 'by 
unfounded lumonrs ; among; the persons arrested for incitement 
Avas ; the 'Gcmer^ Secretary of the GoiTimunist Party of India. In. 

. J?bh.<try a student strike turned- violent in' Lucknow but more 
r serious things, the worst' in tliis chain, happened.' in ;Bihar;;; 
.sHidenfs. 'observing ‘‘Anti-Repression AVeek” fought the police in , , 
RaTiclu’, -ntt.ickecl a raibvay statiort'af Barh, bfoke into a hospital 
. nchiby; and iii . the Stale- capital,' Patna, burnt: buses 'and :s6me ; 
buildings . and mobbed 'the hdiise of the Chief- h'tinister;: police ; 
. dpehecl fire'repcHtedly, and nine personsAvere killed. : i < f 
v L'aboiir ' unrest vvns; aciito throughout this period : it ' continues 
;ta be; andu’n fact, becornes vvpr.se -as produedon , indices' decline; 
"fading to' Auhaindimcht; and;:lay-6ff,; and^tlieA 

: continues ; to 'soariAniC'. vnPlehbc^ resiiIdugHfrom’ it; -lyas,' in 'cPm-L. „ 
ApanSpn;'vvitliAdihtrstudentsAvefe.peip6iTabng/mucir'l^ 
;;Some'=bad5'cnipHpns ricciirrcd at''a-;few'p]ad6s;, bii 

;Ayas"flie; heavy toll : Inbpijf • ihtf esGtooktof {'^eyepem • triiifjy. A 

' " ■" ' 
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parts of the wnnilry, lyinjt Hp juaurtrifts. strvjci^.-fivfvsin^'vd^ 
cities, over disputes ss-fdch v/erc rtlnUvdv'; tneJul; 
capable of being settled by o'hec jne;tns or :in 
being settled. City liintsjK/tt in C;ilctst.ttt vs'asijrougbt. tb.it^bst^^^^ 
repeatedly — the irijnrs for wee’ts o?i cjK]-~4ry ;, 

Organized life sneered n total stopi«go in niafiv 
Bcugai — most of nil of ctjorss in the city {>f Clftb.Mt*a 7 »by :,d bpf*;. 
day general strike {or a "'bandir, na it is tailled i«o*v ; _A\^ncw'..^ 
word in India's public life) in Afjfil last year arjd for a ddy Apd^.::; 
a half in September; all shutter.s tvero pulled doy.ai for-a'day . 
in Bombay in August, and in large psrt.'s of U.l\ m July ;■ 
Bihar in August. ■.: ;>y 

Tilts strivim of aaitalional belnivionr is fed by a 'state, .of.' 


general unrest and rUslrejs. not. by motivrrt vvliitli aro.f^Yecific.iuy,:;,] 
political. But the latter c-an be swn in varying atnctmtrationSA.;, 
in the neighbouring and more dratnatienUy d.an.gerous stream, , 
of what can only be dcsrn'ibod as' coordinated fuob vinlcuce,; ■ 
Tliis may oslcasibly be sparked off by economic liaKlsldp 'ghd' • 
the attitude almost :Of indiffcraicc totv.ards it which bris ‘ 
made some > Congress . governments infamous • if. thb ,,attiiiw,o.- 
were different perhaps the violence wxmld not occtrr'or . at Ipasl-i 
■hot assume such omuions proportions. But political motives, give;; 
shape: Aiur direction Jo it. One ex-atnple of the inter-rclatcd . 
working of these tensions is the fury of flic anti-Hindi agitation ; 
in Madra-s in February 1965; the anxieties of the' cHlucatcd 
unemployed among Tamilian youth played a part ; .so did. the , 
DMK’s hope of political profit in its ssur, with the .Congress;^ 
But a better example are the disastrous — or famous, depending 
upon the point of View — food agitations of fWc.st Bengal in; 1966-, 
y- Statutory, rationing, in effect .in CalcutM iiahd rmanjl Other J 
. major ‘ cities; the ;Gdvemmenl's onlyy hbpe of ' disdplinitig tli^; 
enormous :consiimer demand in, the metropolitan cities so,. that 
pricey do not :get' out; of handi-BatiES -by the .Gbveriinient’s 
capacity ; to harness the markelable:; surplus slocks of. mcdiuih 
and.-.uiain .producers; (the niinbr do iibt have :cnoiig]i . for .their; 
owm; needs). Gnce againr since OO.ottempt ; is made to ; practise 
. .perenayot!, , cornp^ levies are ■. imposed— .sbVight-. tOcbe.; 

. But the.-niiddle;and higher prodiiwre are the, riirM ,alUcs:of.:th 
jGongress,;-A pouOi-fuI; plea ^ goes.;. up: bn 'their. behalf rthatyiiiey; 
; should; not,, be ; touched, . ffomctimesl this ris ; blatantly :;said : ,;: a 
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' ^eai6r ^ Party in Parliament, a leftist 

;a|i.:tlib4tpps^ domestic politics of tlie 

'pju'tyj'^^varne^vtiie ,G abandon tlie levy on culti- 

"Ayatbm becausb btHeranse it woul^ lose the elections. More often 
•df: is isaid. by subtlef Or the situation itself makes 

i'tlie. Ayam The Food Department of the West 

■^Bengali Gbverrin^ issued instructions in April last year that 
•thb/prop^^^ marketable surplus must be tightened 

iiibp.’ and riteriier^^ against those who held back 

;>stocl«;:i‘C3bveipmeh officers in the districts made tlieir 

f ieluctancb;^^^^^ Action was most needed, they pointed 

butiji against': cultivators who had considerable traditional 
:,influeiicb’;and vested interests in die village ; proceeding against 
' tlieni - '.wbuld n^ be easy. The offended cultivators had tlie 
;;,ibi3aris to :sh6\v they were offended, and officials who refused to 
.be irnpres^ed were not allowed to forget it. In the disturbances 
Out in the spring, one of the conspicuous elements 
ubl tlie start was assaults by hirelings of the main cultivators 
;Tipbn ,'^e fe and their offices. Evasion of the levy 

isystem by thos who could evade it reached propoitions which 
“’not.'pnly: 'endangered arrangements for feeding excitable cities 
'^e CaJehtta, bringing them also to tlie brink of explosion, but 
f added. 'tb; tiie' resentments of those who had been forced by 
'.■theif : weaker state to submit to the levy. The contrast, from 
■bvliieh'the maximurh propaganda value was extracted by die left 
bpposidon;' was . probably the principal reason, apart from the 
.'•pltfbnic rinefflciency of the Goi'emment and the umnhibited 
;factipm fights ill the Congress, why the urban intellectual and 
;,^yhite-c6Ilaf classes in: W .Bengal also showed ‘their complete 
blienafabh from Congress rule. 

;' b year it was becoming clear that 

|iftfdships; were rising. A' few miles south 

bf GalcuttabwoIent disturbances against diei.Govemrnent broke 
..^ut'in': Ja^^ TIiey?.>Vere not organized ■ by hny; one in pfuti- 
jcnlar at this -stage,’ but the, 'Signal ^of opportunity 'they hoisted 
ivas . not ’losf . u^ the' .Commimists. TTo / the • chronic neglect .of 

die: social pmfrohrhent'ih.West'Bengal by - 

'the .tinder provided ; by ;the . large popiilation of ...unrehabilitated 
from;East;Pakistan;':t6'the::eridemic;yi6fe^ 
meyer.,:-mu(di' beIow the/kii^ce ;ih: GaIcutt^^^^ 
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tlie specific causes of rising shortages and the Governments and 
the Congress Party’s mishandling thereof. As the Statesman 
reported in an evtensive diagnosis, to which the pages which 
follow are heavily indebted, “Not only is there almost universal 
complaint about the Government’s failure to relieve the harf- 
ship, but few seem inclined even to credit the Government Aidth 
any sincere intention to {relieve it).” 

In main outlines the Government’s food policy was right but 
its detail inept because it took meagre account of local situa- 
tions ; it led to “a virtual drying up of aU foodgrain supplies in 
tlie village and small towns. To start with, die procurement 
prices are, in facb too low to induce a farmer to sell any part of ' 
his produce to the Government, except from fear of punishment. 
As a resulb the Government’s rice stocks have been insufficient 
even for an effective system of what is called modified ratiom'ng. 
On top of this die Government tried to enforce statutory prices 
in the open market where people were ready to buy rice at more 
dian double these prices. Not unnaturally, the farmers, big and 
small, withheld their stocks .... Some clandestine purchases 
have always been possible in the districts, but the Government 
thwarted this by stopping any movement of rice. The ostensible 
excuse was die system of cordoning the surplus areas, but in 
practice the police prevented people from carrying even small 
quantities of rice for domestic consumption from one place to 

another, often from one village to the next In most cases 

what the people said diey had been doing (it seemed most 
improbable that diey were engaged in anything more heinous 
or subversive) was to carry a few kilograms of ride, bought with 
great difficulty and at crippling prices, to feed famished 
families. 

'A stiU more serious complaint is about police graft. Many 
villagers have told our reporters that they could sell rice in the 
open market or carry it from one village to another only by 
bribing the police. They were particularly bitter in recalling 
that, while they were often harassed for their inability to please 
die police, truckloads of rice were allowed to pass through food 
cordons, presumably because some people were able to pay as 
much as the police wanted” ' i 

• . about the middle of February the extreme left oppo- 
sition began to push up the temperature, the nioderate left and 
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Other opposition'; :;parU^^^ - adding to the effort their suicidal 
C c'suppprt. Disorders in die degislature^ not an unfamiliar occur- 
■ :rence, ^ the formal opening of tlie 

; 'hudget sessidn /of^^ A on February 16 was reduced 

: ;;:ibVtatfers/^ was not allowed to read her inaugural 

, > .addres^ .because of tire Government’s "complete failure”, as the 
; v Ppppsition allegedj "to check the rising prices of food and 
pLb&er.-ydady ; n^ and its refusal to release political 

V pnsoriers : arrested ; under the Defence of India Rules”. Next 

Mim'ster tried to present the budget, 

■. ’{bis papem from his hands, tom up and scattered; 

i'- rby; the end '.of the month the functioning of the legislature was 
;.;:iriade','utterly impossible. 

: were concerted in the districts, where 

1: the ihistidces of tlie Government were matched by tlie cunning 
.. bppprthn^ of the Communists. In mid-Februar>', an angry 
^ ^bwd,,;cl^ the police in the 24-Parganas district, 

V ^hich us a Communist stronghold but was captured by 

■idhe Confess in 1962. Tlie next day sporadic clashes broke out 
'. all : over the district and one student was killed by a police 
• b'liilet. This is a. never-failing si^al for worse to follow, and it 
; did. Gfbiyds of students, with a liberal sprinkling of whole-time 
.;rowdies whb are always at hand, rioted in the streets of Calcutta 
•rbnnging education to a halt for several days. i .y . 

and in die tliird week of February, rhob 
.attacks began - to occur on food offices of the adiriinistration, 
■y^uded. ahd abe^^ by the agents of the bigger cultivators. Blit 
' once .They 'Started they did not stop tliere. The nerve centres of 
the' social ‘ organism were raided.-- In -the town of Krislmagar 
.alone -“the .demoristrators set fire to die railway station, banks, 
public buildings,' die house of a Minister and many bdier public 
; and private hbvises.. Twenty-two --Dovemment offices were set - 
plight in t\vb daySi In the early hours of the. same day, railway 
:statidns. - at Payradariga, Madanpur, ; Birati arid . other, places, , 
mostly- in 'die 24-Pargarias, w^^ stormed and . set fire to. Kaihyay 
wbaches - wbre burhb reinpyed/ barricades put up bri 

; the ynatibnal diighway leading to Krislihagar y arid ’telephone and 
' teiegtaphf; Wares .tampered , vidth,. '. apparendy . to , the ■ 

tbiyh ’frdriif the adjdining .Jareas. 'TDisprder' continued though 
.On. .a- reduced 'Scale -until .ythey.'Stbrm,' unprecedented "iri speed ’ 
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and ferocity, broke on March 10, ‘Bengal Bandh' (total 
strike) day, and completely paralysed life in Calcutta and wide 
areas around it and swept the civil administration off its feet 
Widiin two hours in the morning from 9.30 to 11.30 — ^the 
coincidence is marked — there were dozens of cases of wanton 
destniction of railway and Government property and mob-police 
clashes, furious crowds striking hard at any effort to maintain 
normal activities .... 

“Imagination was fed by calculatedly circulated rumours of 
large-scale preparations for arson, sabotage and reprisals.”^ 
Coupled with this was the isolation of the administrative 
machinery in the district areas from all sections of the local 
people who, either by choice or under the compulsion of 
circumstances created by demonstrators, sided actively witii tlie 
resisters or maintained a none-of-my-business attitude .... A 
sense of helpnessness seemed to have overtaken policy-makers 
as well as executives in the Government. A spirit of surrender 
to the inevitable was evident as much among die men in 
authority as among the general public .... WTule the general 
run of demonstrators engaged the police in pitched battles, 
select groups did the work of arsonists and saboteurs. Almost 
Avithout exception the police, outnumbered by furious mobs, 
made only a show of resistance, firing only when their o\vti 
security was threatened. In no case were the mobs chased 
away before tliey had seen tlieir plans through. In a large 
number of cases the police accepted defeat before they were 
fully extended. The Army was called in virtually all over the 
disturbed area. Troops moved in under persistent demands 
from the civil authorities who seemed haunted by the fear that 
a moments delay would bring about the collapse of the 
administration”. 

The nature of the organization behind the rioting was clearly 
brought out by one single instance in one small toum, hardly 
more than a village, where a crowd of 10,000 attacked the xail- 
way station and other centres. “Tlie small crowd of arsonists 
here was more marked by their deliberateness, deftness, deter- 
mination in purpose and above all the neat organization rvith 
which tliey practised incendiarism. Unless a special quality 
fuel was used, the eighteen coaches of the Barauni Express 
could not have been consumed so quicklv by die fire, with 
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nourished by a common source: the continued /turbulence ;‘in; 
the minds of people, which tlie Government has lost; all capacity 
to influence. The two eniptions brought to a burning ,£pcus;t\vb ;; : 
of tlie most dangerous trends in recent Indian politics t ^me i. 
power of sudden distemper among tlie people, no matter 'what;; 
the provocation for illegitimate conduct might be;; and. /.the;, 
ability of all politically motivated people to heat up. any .sitiia-^ ; 
tion to their advantage so long as they do not mind giving fit ia V 
lawless turn. In one case, Hindi fanaticism and a kind ■ of fierce, 
orthodoxy were collared by the Jana Sang to demonstrate ■ the v 
strength of tlie militant right and to give such a warning tO ;thef .: 
Congress, to the Central Government and to the extremists oh . 
the left that none of the three should be able to ignore it- Th ;.: 
die other, regional loyalty was worked up to the pitch of street ; ’ 
fighting over a relatively unimportant issue, the location of. /faf 
steel plant. Tliese are tlie second and third of the three mahif , 
festations which I mentioned earlier' of the uncertainty pver-.f; 
hanging India's future. 

. The Hindi he^dand Of', northern India, which includes the; f; 
States of Havana, fla]‘asthao,-'Madliya Pradesh, U.P. and rhost'; 
of .Bihar, and' th’hijhibh of Delhi, has always been the, f 

territoriaifcore df the'ethos of Hindu India. Since the' coming- 
of independence^ it has also been the recruiting ground of die .;. 
Jana Sangh and a potential power base which the party h'as ■ 
developed yery rapidly — ^how rapidly may be seCii in the stCep 
rise fin its election successes in this region, but how ominously 
may be ,seen ■ in ;certain odier facts uhich are much darker. / 
Beneath , the surface "of normal poh'tics', hints have always! 
glitterpd in dufs regionf that a determined and efficient orgamfza- ' 
don is being built up by the Jhiia Sangh xvhich ' can ' do' much ' 
ihore thari look after the party’s election campaigns once hvery 
five years.. In - August, I96o, and for die first tune since the parti-:, 
tion- ;riots,f that organizing' capacity'’ stood boldly, or. rather.f 
tyrpudlyf; above; die; sinface i protesting against Shhstri’s ribbisal 

^''^ 'ihe Itytch dispute/^-dm'gahh 'Sah^:'^ 
torgahiXed ya'/spectaculaf 'Hemonstratidh in frdhty 

House in h.evy,‘Pelhi.,wliich was completely' orderlyfahd.peace-- 
fill but ‘ wit^, outiiders,' banners,;- detachmehts ; 'arid ;/sgua(p,f/ 
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throbbed with disciplined power. In the September War in 
1965 the Jana Sangh gave a quieter but not less clear hint of 
what it could do. Those who saw it and understood its meaning 
were chilled. When the citj' police force was withdra%\m from 
New Delhi to cope with a suspected Pakistani paradrop nearby, 
the Union Home Minister asked for volunteers one evening to 
look after some of the city services. Next morning hundreds 
of Jana Sangh \'oluntecrs, uniformed and disciplined, punctual- 
ly reported at the appointed places, and ran the sendees as 
though they had done nothing else in their lives. This streng- 
thened their already well-known image of being a strong, 
unified party, committed to making India a strong and unified 
countiT'. 

In November last year a hint of another kind — more a scream 
than a hint, both ugly and strong — came from another part 
of the hinterland of Jana Sangh politics, a wild demonstration 
hy a howling and yelling mob of Sadhus, naked to their geni- 
tals and udelding spears and tridents. From July onwards, 
some Sadhus had been demostraling in New Delhi by fasting in 
batches outside the houses of senior members of the Govero- 
oicnt, demanding a total ban on cow slaughter throughout 
India instead of the partial ban now in force in most States. 
In August and September, the demand was given disorderly 
expression in the Lok Sabha by an over-cnthusiasHc member. 
In October clashes occurred in Maharashtra behveen Hindus 
snd Muslims, (Tie latter insisting on their right to slaughter 
cows for food or profit, which led to police firing and the 
death of 11 persons. But fhe ugh'est incident happened on 
November 7 in New Delhi. 

On that day, a crowd estimated at a few hundred thousand, 
Organized by a committee which had the support of the Jana 
Sangh to some extent but tlie enthusiastic support of some 
of the lesser parties of extremist Hindu opinion, stormed down 
the main road which leads to Parliament House, and on the 
way broke through police cordons, upturned and burnt motor 
oars, attacked Broadcasdng House and the offices of the Union 
Governmenrs main information organization and the countrj^s 
roain newshgenc}'. The}' invaded and tried to burn the house 
of the Congress President, Mr. Kamaraj, who had to flee 
through the back door. ’At Broadcasting House the mob killed 
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of . northern India’s rural Hindus with Ae , 

In die areas where it is strong, :it can harness 

any: task in -band v for, dghting. elections. or 

fo^power in. tiib iPtiUtics, of /street fi^ting._ Who_woul^,^_ , 
ifi:i£/Ti61iticai:battle broke i out vinto ihegitimate forms, 

die, ;point here/. Conditions approximating 
probably prevail, with the extreme nght 

belligerents./ Their <,opppsition to °*^V?oS^^rSSd: 

much iriore so .than eidier s to the Congress, that if .eithe . ‘ . 

a ’ rebellious! head 'die other would too. ...The clash 
them may.;ruin:bodi.r,!lBut it .could take, a heavy 

unity and "stability. The Communists have also : sho'y^./ ' ^ 

the disthrbancesiin West Bengal, tiiat they. tpo/are ;equipped-to, , 

L stocm ^ aLcwil/rebellibn: They, dp , not have .dm . Japa; Bangtis 
^ advantage: .of being . able to control- a/largej: consolidated;^ _ 

; / stiiitegic /area/ iiv;die central land/massj, of /diq^mount^ p 

:. they Tihvd-fhe .; epunteryailing advantage diati:,the - areas, 

'Biey are-'istrpng, - such/ as ICerala /and West: Behg^al/iahd to /some , 

: exteTvt W^hra/; are ; all ph;theypeniihery /andhccessible ;tP ;/ 

iialdsources /of/ assistance. /This'/.is • orte’ of. die possible;, dangers, 
'll’ -1 TToef'-' PnlHstatl,-'.- 
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■cal action among the people. All that either of them can do 
is to call m the police force or tlie army in maximum strength 
and to put down tlie trouble by main force. It is not that 
the political leadership is unable to do what it should or that 
it does not get a sufficient response from the people when it 
does what it should. Wlien it was faced with yet another 
omnious agitation over cow slaughter last December, it decid- 
ed to draw the issue into public debate and succeeded in 
deflating tlie sources of support for die agitation. To some 
extent it did the same thing over Sant Fateh Singh’s threat to 
hum himself up. But most of tlie time the leadership lives 
in such a state of aloofness from the people — or in such a,state 
of panic when trouble breaks out — ^that it does not know what 
may be stirring beneath die surface and is unable to act in 
the appropriate way and in time. Tliereby it breeds a state of 
chronic instability in which almost anything can happen, rang- 
ing from the collapse of the whole stmeture under the weight 
of unmotivated but perpetual disorder, to a state of civil war 
■as the ambitions of major all-India parties collide, or the re- 
vdval of secessionism in worse forms than India has knonm 
in the past. In such circumstances people’s thoughts may turn 
to a possible rescue by die army, thus removing one of the 
inhibitions — ^the popular dislike of a non-participative, non- 
political, authoritarian rule — ^which has so far helped to keep 
soldierly ambitions in check. At best the rescue would be ac- 
complished, in which case the country would remain more or 
less united but democracy would be buried beneath army 
boots. At worst, unity would also be lost, and diis would 
be the more likely outcome, considering the limitations of a 
composite army in a country of the size and variety of India. 

The Tentative AmraiATrvE 

If all this is justifiable speculation about what may seep 
into the body of Indian politics through the cracks being made 
in it by the manifestaHons of illegitimacy, it follows that the 
foremost problem for India now is how to close these cracks, 
which in turn means how the alienation beUveen the rulers 
and the ruled may be ended. Twenty-five pages back this gap 
Avas seen to be the great opening which many forms of illegiti- 
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macy bad begun to exploit. The question now is whether and 
how tliis opening can be shut, how the Govenunent, tlie ad- 
ministration and the party in power may be integrated witJi 
tlie people below. It does not matter whether the Govern- 
ment is of 'the right or left, but it matters immensely that its 
lop and bottom should be an integrated whole, diat at least 
from those who have voted it, it shoidd be able to get vigilant 
support until they decide to vote for some otlier party. From 
the rest it should at least be able to expect the normal behavi- 
our of orderly citizens. The size of the umbrella it holds over 
the countrj'' does not matter, and it certainly does not matter 
if flip lunbrella is a great deal smaller than the Congress pro- 
vided when it was at its height. Given sufficient integration 
between the Government and its backers, a party or a coalition 
ivifli a much smaller legislative majority can administer the 
country more efficiently and with greater ability than the Con- 
p’ess has been able to for the best part of the last decade 
m spite of tiie enormous majority it had, until this year, in 
Parliament and nearly all State Legislatures. 

The first condition for the remaking of tliis integi'ation is the 
precise obverse of that which has eroded it over the years. 
The survival of tlie Government must not depend, as of the 
Congress governments has depended ever since tlie party lost 
its emotional appeal with the people, upon the skill and finesse 
which the party in power may have in top-level manoeuvring 
01' in the game of m-aking and breaking factions. If it does, 
flic party will inevitably forget, as the Congress has, that its 
principal business is to provide an effective government for 
flie people, not to get so lost in faction’s web that it forgets 
govern ; it 'ivill inevitably so dilute its policies and pro- 
^‘immes for the 'sake of weaving a majority out' of entirely 
disparate elements that its ranks and its government will lose 
^1 strengtli of conviction, and any consensus that may sur- 
'Tve among its leaders would be so diffuse and feeble as to be 
of no value at 'all. Its contact wifli the people, ‘ as distinct 
lOm factions, will also become so loose fliat it vvill be forced 
to choose administrative fiats as the instruments of its policy, 
not, public cooperation.' On the oflier hand if the party has 
to survive on the strengtli of its policies and the .support they 
O'^okc among the people or on the strength ‘of tlie image of its 
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intenaons arid character, A ;rviU^^tryi tpwl^ 

be forced to keep a closer watcdi/ob shifts in 

needs and preferences and oii ifs own standing among- ithein; 

than on the intrigues of groups and factions. 

Since a consesus cannot be simultaneously comprehensiyei 
and strong, it follows that, a part)' wall become smaller ^ ; its j 
policies become more precise rmtil it breaks up into ideologi-;, 
cal splinters. - Tills too has happened in India quite often, ^ 
especiahy in - the politics of the left. If it happens too often, ■ ; 
as it lias in the case of some leftist parties in West Bengal, it, 
cart destroy a ’ party’s abihty to rule the country as surely, and 
evert more ‘rapidly than tlie ideological flabbiness which is the ; 
riiairt - sickness: of the Congress. But corresponding to what 
might be -the overriding needs of the country, tliere is an inter- 
mediate' pbint at wliich a part)' can make the best available 
compromise Iietween the precision of its pohcies and the iu- 
conclusivehCss of die ideological consensus within it; from the 
latter , 'it: can acquire the size it needs to become and remain 
the ruling :;-party, from the former die senses of purpose-- iind 
■ direction: iwdiout which no Government can be effective. : 

. In -tirties of war, yvith the single objective of national survival 
.■bcfore .themV. all parties may join in a national coalition without 
. -depriving; the. Gov'emment of cohesiv’eness and coherence. But 
.this.:: may not be possible when the parties hav'e before them 
. •the 'more multifarious tasks of peace, espedally of removing 
'such? dire poverty as is in India today, because although there 
may be many' roads to prosperity the surest way to flounder is 
; t'qipV' tP '^ of them at die same time. Choice becomes 
nepessary, and widi it the pain of choosing. The depth of 
consensus becomes more important than its width, though it 
has- to be broad enough to give the party in power a stable 
• legislative majority either on its own strength or in alhance 
'vvlth some like-minded parties. - 

' IS. a Pleasure., of the political and economic progress India - 
. has made in: the more essential 'tasks of survival that whereas 
fonuCTly sIiemeeded the consensus to be more broad than deep 
tfrhence the: : suitability- of Nehru’s Congress, a “Congreis of - 
: was described^ earlier) to the Indian situation drtr-:- 

; ing.^e=first:decade of freedom^she now needs a party Pliose ^ 
pp^icies.. are . clearer even if that means that thC^base 'of the:: 
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' support for it or acquiescence in its rule is somewhat narrower. 
The present situation also requires that the needs and prefer- 
ences of the people at the bottom, and any oscillations in them, 
should travel up to the top more efEectively and faster than 
tliey do tlirougli the present-day Congress and admim'stration, 
and that they should do so tlirough legitimate channels, not 
violence in the streets. 

This means that India needs a clearer party system than she 
has had so far, one in which the electorate has clearly viable 
alternative choices, in which each main party or combination 
is distinct from tlie otliers, and each party is, within itself, a 
well-integrated whole from toj) to bottom. Wlien she has such 
n party S5'stem, certain consequences may very promptly fol- 
low: any government, whatever its ideological point of view, 
would be more conscious than the Congress has been of the 
need to provide clean, efficient and responsive administration, 
since no ideologies are involved in this imperative but the 
continuance of popular support depends upon it; secondly, 
whether the government is formed by a single party or an 
alliance, it would have to reflect the majority opinion at tlie 
h)ottom, not a minority opinion as the Congress has reflected 
so far, because otherwise some otlier party or alliance would 
take its place ; since the chance to form or topple the govem- 
^nent by legitimate means would be available to any party, 
which has the necessary strength by itself or in combination 
"With others, the swing towards illegitimacy would be put in 
reverse. The speed of the reversal is difficult to foresee. But 
it can be as fast as the first t%vo factors would warrant. There- 
the final question which India needs to answer today is 
whether such a party system is available today; or at least 
■whether there is a sufficient assurance now fliat it wiU become 
avaflable before loo late. 

I fhink the answer is a tentative affirmative, and I Lave used 
both words with " Care — affirmative and tentative. Affirmative 
T^ecause certain tendencies, dimly ^usib^e in the first three elec- 
■dons and discussed on earlier pages, have been given a shot 
’in die arm by tlie fourth General Election ; tliey miglit force 
the Congress to thin down and odier parties to grow, thus 
helping to evolve a balanced party system. Tentative because 
the rot may have set in too deep already; persistent misdeeds 
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of the Congress leadership inay have set up , aH - inreVer^ib^^^ 
trend towards the dissolution of the Congress and, vdth it, of ; 
the party system as a whole. / ■ ' 

A characteristic of the earlier elections was that in , terms; of r" 
the electoral vote India had all the disadvantages .iof ;;an. gc-.| 
centuated multi-party system, with no single party able ;to>get - 
a clear majority of the vote, wliile in terms of the .legislatures ^ 
she had aU tlie disadvantages of being virtually.; a -.ohe-party : 
system. This was bad enough for her poUtical , viabiUty, /tyHev 
fourtli elections have tlrrown up what at first sight appems to ; 
be worse; the opposition parties have become strong enough J 
to make a bid for tlmowing die Congress out of office, aiidijin. 
more tlian half the States they have, but in moty of. thtyStatbs ; 
and certainly at the Centre they are not strong; enough > to 
form durable governments themselves ; the result may.:^be; a,; 
prolonged period of instability and ineffective governments, iand; 
nothing is more likely to put an end to democracy, if ; nbtj also ; 
to the survival of India as a country.. 

In fact, howei'er, this outcome may v'ell be die double. shcick ^ 
that India needed; for the Congress to realise what,; dahgefs; 
coiitrcint it. if it does not improve, . for die opposidph. parties; fb,; 
-realise that vast opportunities await diem if they " rescue ? 
democracy from the clutches of illegitimacy and improve their. 
own strength by discouraging, instead of encouraging :as;diey: 
have done so far, fragmentation of their respective forces.; The 
project , of total defeat' may have a therapeutic 'effect; Upon die; 
Congress.- .-So might the prospect of capturing power .by, ;legiti-: 
-matermeahs bm'e., upon pther 'parties. v -.^ 

How iinuch and how soOn; will political parties :learn:'J&6hi die 
•Fourth; General Electipn;? Nearly aU. major, paides mbw'hayeyn 
t^te; of potyer inytheir :mouths,.many; of fthein; fdr .fhe' first 'time;;: 

’bpt in thpif . heads buzz the' problems :.df : exercising . it. an/ the 
midtyypf?';th6; tendonx;'of : an yunderdeveloped /society, yan’d /-’die 
. coiifficty of a /^deration .which -.has ifcbanged y byernighh/from?? a 

; tespenencedoM ffieiryduhffihg’hhd/behaiaour^This ii'J^ 
ypnpprffiritl:?pf-;a[lypiieslfenstyffiatyrsurrouhd';;lhdih/fbd^ 

■ ;C(jiA|sion;;anty-., disintegration,: 'dr;. ?yaF;.;^ 

-'ihpre' txffiy;;StabIe' si'stern^^^ 
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'anti iibunglirigV depends upon the balance 

;bel\>bcn ,thejdead weight of old habits and the pressure of more 

■ y : ;T3ic.;^^^ work, almost invariably with very 

destbidtiyfe: results, ;:i of its candidates for the 

: fourth t;6lectidns by ihe Congi'ess. All the State branches of 
the .party : did ? th^^ the light of the completely 

/butdiitedtexperience .of the previous elections. They assumed 
.ihht, hs in bhe:past, ge Congress nomination was more 

than Tihhvte favours of the ballot-box would 

niltbinaticaily, follow. Sensing that the civil war between factions 
(-wduidjbfecoihe; more intense,, not less, as the influence of the 
.central leadership of , the party declined, the dominant faction 
Tn: ;eaClx . State apart^^ more on eliminating the 

candidates of 'the opposing faction than on choosing those most 
• likely, to yun the .election. A\ben ;these selections went up to the 
Gentrat r Electipri - Cdmmittee of the . Congress for final decisions, 

. the awards agaiti depended less iipoh vvho would be most likely 
To,' \tdn 'than; upon who ; would .support, whom in choosing die 
; Prime 'Alihister. ;^ leadefshipi promptly retreated from 

the ..enterion. about Ayhiclif much. diad fc^ the 

.eiectioiis; I namely whether , the.' candidate .would Ac 

; image ; ; of . the . Cprigress ; ' Os . a .ybuthful, ;‘ pro^essive yi modern- - 
^minded: partys - Able.;" the : ’cduhtry: 'ibto ^ 


..century, ^'-y. 

.CTliis \single-minded;Vdevbtion : to pbyt-blectioh jbattles-^TO 

:tlre party ded-tb therlbss of many -election-timeJbattieS^^ the.: 
^oppositions parties/ bb^die Vfirst'^'place; ;: large /bloeld/ of • 

■Jdisgrundeddeft. dio^b^'-m'/disgiist/ Atd^gt ih ^ve'S^ 

West. ’'Bengal,,; ., Ppujah , and /';Rajasthan-y-the - 

.Congress ■ failed '1° capture; power bemuse /b 


formed - the . 


elections," 

these : ■ r ■ 


: niade. a,bpld; depa^re., ^ ^iinlcrs daat; faroke> :-/ 

; '^diotbiflytp^, away 
fine repute; upnght . people 
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partj’ bosses; tins bad a disastrous effect upon the reputation 
of the paity as a whole. 

Since the elections, the Congress has continued to show the 
same old avarice for power, the same unscrupulousness for 
capturing it by fair means or foul. In total disregard of what 
it and they stood for, it tried to win over imattached, non-party 
legislators by various metliods. At least in one State, Rajasthan, 
die Governor, a former Congress leader, used questionable 
criteria for keeiiing a non-Congress alliance out of ofBce and 
die Congress party in ; when that manoeuvre failed, the Um’on 
Cabinet, meeting for the first time after the elections, decided 
to suspend the Rajasthan Assembly and to put the State under 
President’s rule for the time being. In die autumn of this year 
the Congress tried a devious and, what is vv'orse, unsuccessful* 
manoeuvTe to pull down die United Front Gov'emment in West 
Bengal w'hich did not enhance the reputation of die Um'on 
Government for fairness towards non-Congress governments in 
the States. 

The force of old habits -also asserted itself in the choice of 
Mrs. Gandhi as Prime Minister and of hir. Morarji Desai as the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Finance Minister. It w’as not deter- 
mined by the sm'tability of either candidate for the office con- 
cerned ; nor was thought given to die disharmony which such 
mismatching vyould cause in the Cabinet. The decision was 
made by the ’interplay of group rivalries. In the choice of the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of die Lok Sabha, and later of 
the President and Vice-President of the Republic, Mrs Gandhi 
behaved as though the Congress sdU reigned supreme anrl 
could continue to disregard the wishes of the Opposition parties. 
She overlooked the fact, as her father did in choosing most of 
the State Governors, diat these offices are the props of die 
consti'totiona} structure; they are not meant to be rewards for 
party men. 

Tlie behaviour of some of the opposition parties has not been 
much better ; nor has it been more free of the force of habit. 
Tlie right and left wings of the Communist pairies remain at 
loggerheads, intent to fight each other to the death. The two 

* A more mrious and rtiU more qnesttonable manoeuvre imolrtng the 
^ciai po’%er< of the Governor, was more successful later; tlie TT.F 
Government was dismissed on Novmnher 21. 
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y but'-rarely ; cIo,:ariylIiiiig aboutyyih 'TlK; ;SwafanlTa;:parJ;y roriwin^ ; 
:;ti ;i3)%tiihid :y^j!ch .;ldbks:'iiTipi^shie,.al:- ^sjght:buP,on-^cIo^^ 
'exim!ihatibh;still;;sl)d^ oise!f::tb'':b6;. wtliput a' base, ilbwcyer- 
■gblicn^ig its" apex"; the Jana Sahgh remanis^:^^^^^^^ 
lof ihisi : a; base; syithoul ah apex> anct even ; the; base,: however 
wclI-pTHitidcct hi the sd'ongJioIds' ob Hindi and ; orthodoxy in 
.horlh(irn:lndia, cpntihues to bc;hnablo,to extend ifselPinlo: tiie:; 
hOn-IIincli speaking areas and its cadres remain resistant to the.: 
Vhfodomismg toutdi.; k k ' . v . , ; - ' ■ / : ' ■ k . ^ 

■^Bht these 'are the, comings and' goings' of the old - brand oP, 
politicians, . who arc fixed in patterns of. behaviour : from W’hicii 
they fiiid it hard to ; escape. Far healthier Ircnds in Indian 
. politics can bo seen if the gaze is shifted to the more deepr 
seated forces, which- arc also much larger than a generation or : 
l\v6 of, poliliciahs, and much more likely to shape the country s 
future . in the long rhn. More parHciilarly one should- see the:, - 
.functiouing of Indian democracy in the latest elections; the,.; , 
effectiveness of the shifts in popular preference, and the pressure; 
of the resulting ci’cnls. ; - . 

Even those who were left unconvinced by the first three 
elections have little reason to doubt now that the- Indian voter; 
votes wth discrimination and -xvithout fearf that his interest in,: 
the democratic process is rising, not falling, and tliat the- 
influence of the local fa’ctor upon him, especially of caste, thouglr' 
still strong, is also falling. Nothing else can explain a series; 

.of intercbnnccted'facts. One, even at a time when tlie behaviour,; 
of many opposition parties undemocratic and uripraise- 
Wpfthy, and of the. Congress =:such that it should have made-; 
niost -people cynical about the whole political prokess, the voter: 
tiirn-out (even excluding volc.s which' were, cast' but were Pound;: 
to be; invalid)-\yas remarkably high, just oyer one per cent short , 
of; the tiup-o'uh.in the U.S^ Presidential election of; 1964, ;a:nd.; 

■ that in Spite of the greater: risk of violence at the polling booths; , 
thfs time. ;T\vb,: a large huifiber : of the "strbng;:men^:'of* the: . 
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power, or the power of their influential agents m the village 4 in 
fact, the so-called strong men suffered propoitionately more 
defeats tlian lesser leaders. Three, over large areas of the country, 
o\er whole States and regions, die results showed a definite 
swing of opinion one way or another, in favour of one party or 
anodier, not the kind of fragmentation which would have 
resulted if tlie dominant influence on the elections had not 
been the strength of one political party or another but such 
factors (which all parties and candidates try to use, thus can- 
celling out each odiers advantage) as the caste or rehgious 
affinities between the candidate and constituency, or the last- 
minute ripples of a local incident. Four, the voter was relatively 
indifferent this time to eleventh-hour campaigning by the 
parties ; most places did not wear die eve-of-elections look they 
used to wear in previous elections, meetings and processions 
were not veiy well attended if their purpose was only to parade 
the colours of a party instead of espousing some popular 


economic or other grievance; in tiieir Mespair many party 
campaigners confessed that die voter seemed to have made up 
his mind independently of them. _ 

Still more important is the fact, or at least the surmise, that 
these particular features of the fourth elections are not a flash 
in the pan. As was suggested on an earlier page, die Congress 
could remain invincible only so long as it appeared to be so: 
as long as it seemed to be poindess to vote against the Congress 
because it would van anyhow, it could get the vote of those who 
like to remain on the u’inning side whether they like that side 
or not; correspondingly, opposition parties continued to be 
denied the vote of those who did not wish to waste their vote 


on the losing candidate; but once other parties showed that 
they too could be in power (as they are in many States now) 
their chances of remaining in power would improve The fourth 
elections made it clear all over the country that wherever there 
was a party or alliance— whether of the right or left seems to 
have mattered very litde— which appeared to the voter to be a 
likely alternative as he sumng away from the Congress it was 
able to prevent the return of the Congress to pow This 
ability v-ill now grow, because the legend of the invincibility 
ot the Congress has ended. 


It will also grow because of die complex effects of social 
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cliange; upon The fourth elections have 

reihfotcMc/'ahd <iemonstrated^ valid the view expressed 
earlier' that;- Congress is stronger in areas which 
have 7beeh -relatively little exposed to change than in areas 
where currents of either political or economic change have 
flowed- relatively fast. To be sure there are exceptions: in spite 
of -being backward and unexposed, Orissa, Bihar and U.P. 
(largely because the Congress is more weakened in these three 
States than in any others by internal dissensions) have passed 
out of Congress hands, and Rajasthan (because of the aUiance 
in this feudal State between die rightist parties and the princes 
and landed interests) nearly did so" ; Maharashtra remains a 
stronghold of the Congress despite the rising level of economic 
a:nd political activity. But truer to the rule are States like 
Madhya Pradesh (unexposed and strongly pro-Congress), West 
Bengal and Kerala (where political activity is intense and non- 
Congress parties strong). The reasons behind this rule find their 
clearest expression in Madras, where political and economic 
changes are throwing up new forces, new classes of people in 
search of identity which the Congress, being slower on its feet, 
is unable to capture ; this creates a vacuum which other forces 
are now able to exploit with vigour. 

The Ies.sons of the fourth elections for the Congress are quite 
obvious. The countrjuvide decline in the popular support for it 
is by no means disastrous. In tlie Lok Sabha' elections it has 
declined only from 44.7% in 1962 (47.7 in 1957) to 41.0% in 1967 ; 
in State assembly elections from 43.6% in 1962 (44.9 in 1957) to 
40.1% in 1967. It is true, as suggested earlier’ that once the 
decline begins it may gather momentum unless something is 
seriously done to arrest the trend. But a sufficient basis for 
recdveiy still exists in most parts of the country, especially in 
States 'where ’ significant sections’ of the party broke away from 
it only recently. ' Of course the Congress will never resume its 
position of invincibility. But tiiere is no reason why" it should 
continue to look as battered as it does today.^ Tlie second lesson 
is drat the Congress- must never again be cOntent; only tvith the 

“In y.P. the ;Gongress Won 6n;powet"but. lost it through 

■ idefections ; in ltaihsthan it;''did riot win the lelecUons; hut scramhlecl, hack;- 
i . tri power through - detections ironj JsoTrie : Opposition parties Iiefore- they . 
:(c6uld Unite sufficiently to ferrm ‘the iGovriniriicnt. 
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election strategy they pushed the Congress out of power. 

This palfern of events has hvo major imjilications for non- 
Congress parlies. The b'me is not yet when any of them can be 
sure of defeating the Congress single-handed. The DMK has 
done it in Madras. But elsewheic Opposition parties have been 
able to capture power only by forming pre-election or (more 
often) post-election alliances and united fronts. Therefore for 
some yeais to come they have to adjust themselves to two facts. 
One, they can capture power by legitimate and peaceful means ; 
the jiolitics cf street fighting, end product of political frustra- 
tion, is no longer nccessarj'- for them. Two, in order to capture 
power M'ith the assistance of other parties, each party must curb 
the extrernism of its owm views and learn to adjust its policies 
to those of its allies. 

A question of obvious importance is whether the Congress 
and the parties opposed to it will learn the lessons rvritfen out 
for them by the results of the Fourth General Elections. The 
post-election record suggests that the chances are rather better 
that they will than that they will not. 

Take the non-Congress parties first They have been far more 
successful in resisting attempts bv the Congress to seduce their 
members than the Congress has been in resisting theirs; such 
weaknesses as various united fronts have shown have resulted 
from internal dissensions. In the three biggest Slates of northern 
India — U.P., Bihar and Madhya Pradesh — ^which for four or five 
decades have constituted the heartland of Congress politics, one 
Congress Ministry has fallen after another, jnelding place to 
united front governments formed by non-Congress parties. On 
the other hand, desperate attempts by tlie Congress to bring 
dossm united front governments have been disastrous failures and 
in some States, especially West Bengal, have tarnished the Con- 
giess image still further. This suggests greater cohesiveness, co- 
ordination and skilful flexibility in united fronts than should have 
been expected of alliances formed by such disjparate elements. 

Secondly, many non-Congress parties have sho\Vn quite 
unexpected willingness to modify tlieir policies to suit each 
others or at least to scale down insistence upon tliem. Before 
the elections anyone w'ould have thought tliat of all the political 
parties in tlic country the two most dissimilar and antagonistic, 
and therefore most unlikely to cooperate with each other after 
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the elections were the Akali Dal anil the Jana SangK. Yet 
between them they arc ninning one of the most stable and 
probably the most effective of the nnitecl front governments in 
the connlT}’. They have muled their diiferenccs on the two 
issues which hud divided iltcm jnost. the sl.atus of the Punjabi 
language and the future of Cliandigarli. There is a direct clash 
between the economic interests of wbat are, respectively, their 
main constituencies — Uie fanners, most of them Sikhs and tlie 
key base of the Akali Dal, and the urban merchant class, 
mostly Hindu, who are llie main financiers of the Jana Sangh. 
Yet die one area in which one would expect tlie clash to be 
most intense, in the production and merchandising of food, they 
have evolved and arc successfully carrvnng out a policy which 
is proving beneficial to the State as a whole. This rubbing off 
of differences is occurring elsewhere also. 

Another striking example of change is to be seen in Bihar. 
\Vliat vv'as the most anarchistic of all parties before the elections, 
the SSP, has become in that Slate a pillar of support for law 
and order. It is the dominant partner in the united front 
government there, and though still working for the transforma- 
tion of society — as it should ; Bihar’s society is one of the most 
achaic in India — ^it insists upon legitimacy and respect for the law. 
It makes no concession to those who try to prepetrato lawlessness 
however revolutionary diey may claim to be. In Kerala the Left 
CPI leader and Chief Minister, Namboodiripad, is now out- 
•^pokenly critical of lawless behavnour by students or labovu* 
unions and unhesitatingly uses the more convenh'onal methods 
of dealing with it despite the harm it may do to his standing 
widi the ultra radic.a1s of his party ; in fact, he has come into 
open clash w-ith some of Kerala’s CP (M) leaders, and extremist 
students have been burning his effigies. 

The most interesting e.x.ample of tlje change wroughl in 
revolutionaries by the burdens of responsibility is to be seen in 
West Bengal, though the change has not gone vcr>' far there yet. 
The Government of this State more than any other is caught up 
in the backwash of the tactics of disorder deliberately followed 
up to the eve of the elections by the Communists, more parti- 
cularly by the CPI (M). Perhaps because they did not expect 
to be in power so soon. Communist leaders were die most 

SSP’s, in preaching and practising 
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,,:;\#lcrifc;;:«griiiist;;autiw^ them to three 

v tliffertmt kinds o embarrassment, each very severe, since tlicy 
'.■becarhe a /paH\o themselves. In the first place, 

; the bxtTcmists in their own ranks are subjecting their govem- 
i nieht to the same acute harassment by disorder to which they 
i had ; earlier subjected the Congress Government. Wien they 
V ttohout the same arguments on behalf of Javv and order as the 
^Congress did, they are denounced as bourgeoise revisionists in 
ithe same, langitage as they used against the Right CPI. 
;Sccondly, some oven among those of their followers who are 
not committed to a particularly extremist ideology are now 
, ; Unable to change habit.s of violence cultivated over a period of 
time,; that they have their own goi'ernnicnt now seems to 
encourngc instead of dissuading them to take law into their 
own hands; llioy are going through tiie same difficulties of 
adjustment onh'^ in a more acute form^ os Congress men did 
twenty years ago. Thirdly, because politically rnoh'vated \aolence 
is, being allowed such rein, habitual or professional liooUgans 
have also joined in and are having tlie time of their lives. All 
three of these elements were very definitely present in tlie 
rather serious disorders seen in the middle of this year in some 
of tlie rural arc.as of.Norlh Bengal, especially in Naxalbari, and 
in the, indu-strial belt around Calcutta. But tliosc among the 
p.irly’s leaders who, arc in the government and exposed to 
responsibility are gradually moving, far. tho gradually for the 
governments reputation for efTcctivcncss . but nevertheless 
pcrceptibl)', towards ways which are indispensable for the 
functioning of government. 

Since a dcmocraHc government has to be gradual in moving 
against what has all the appearance of being the result \of 
popularly shared grievance, and since, many parties drag their 
feet when circumstances compel them to go agairist die; grain, 
of what they have vehemently proclaimed to be tlieir, policies, 
the ..Wc.st, Bengal government has been .doivri'ii moving, against - 
the lawlessness let loose by so-called .‘‘mass mpyGm It-was . 
slow in curbing the.ncar-insurrecb’on by; the peasants, in: Naxal-s, 
bari; and slower still in curbing; the cnieltie.v.:pefpetrated .bj’’ the\ ' 
more militant .trade, unions against; industrial , eiriployers , and 
■:TOanagements.-,But ultirnately. it. did. :ach'i%;mosb cases,.; som 
times out of the .conviction that it must,; 'as in; the,,ca.sd of Na.xfil-,: 
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bari, where questions of party discipline vveie also involved, 
sometimes because action was enjoined upon it by judicial 
pronouncements, as in cases of illegal confinement of managerial 
staff by unruly woikers. But even its CPI (M) ministers have not 
been able to ignore their obligations as ministers in the long 
run. 

There is much less ewdencc to show that the Congress is 
learning its lessons too ; it is certainly not learning them as well 
or as fast as some of die non-Congress parties. Perhaps because 
it is more strongly bound by the force of habit, it has been 
unfair in its dealings rvith die non-Congress parties in Rajas- 
than and more recentiy in West Bengal. But its record in 
respect of most of the non-Congress governments is reasonably 
good, nnd it was good to see how, after the rebuff it leceived 
in Rajasthan it mended its ways in Punjab. Evcept for its 
miserable mistake in West Bengal, the central leadership of the 
Congress has not allowed the existence of a non-Congress gov- 
ernment in any State to complicate the Union Government’s 
relations uith it. But what is more important is that die 
Congress remains amenable — more than any other party except 
the PSP and perhaps the Swatantra Party — ^to the rules of non- 
violent, legitimate and democratic politics even diough it was 
the Congress which, by neglecting many of its important 
functions in the past, created die opportunity for the politics of 
disorder. It rarely indulges in disorders itself, and rarely tries 
to lock up the arena of legitimate politics. In that it remains 
true to its'fcharacter as the party wluch organized four of the 
biggest democratic elections the world has seen. 

If Indian politics should remain in this arena, there will be 
reason to hope diat the rhythm of normal evolution \vill be 
restored to India, and Avith its principal vehicle, a healthy party 
system, working On sound democratic lines. As the non-Con- 
gress forces grow, they develop a clearer differentiation 
between their leftist and rightist wings Then the possibility 
suggested earlier mil open up a little further— of distinctive 
but democratic forces being arrayed against the Congress, {not 
the dl-inchmve and therefore indefinable united fronts which 
rule some states today), each pressing in upon it in a more de- 
finite manner and forcing upon it a shape which would be 
ideologically more distinct and recognizable. Tliis con- 
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frontation, so long as it remains democratic, will give the ac- 
tions and policies of each major party and the government 
fonned by it that sense of direction and purpose without 
which it has not been possible for India even to discover, let 
alone, implement adequate plans for coping with her economic 
problems. 

Chances are better than even that the confrontation will re- 
main democratic or where it has ceased to be will become so 
again. Parties, like individuals, are not incapable of learning 
from experience thougli they may not have, and certainly tire 
Congress does not have, the sense to anticipate misfortune m- 
stead of learning from it only after it has delivered the blow. 
And for most non-Congress parties tire 1967 elections were 
their first proof drat die democratic road to power is not 
an illusion or a bourgeoise myth,- for die Congress they were 
the first convincing demonstration of die truth that excessive 
jire-oceupation with a vague, indefinable and comprehensive 
unity for its own sake, wndiout regard for policies and per- 
formance, is a sure invitation to the loss of policies, and ulti- 
mately loss of unity as well. If both sides learn then: respective 
lessons from the fourth general elections, Indian society may 
regain some of that will to do better and die government that 
linkage between the top and the bottom which is more 
important for national recovery dian the soundness of the 
remedies prescribed by technocrats and economic experts for 
individual problems, however important these might be in 
their mvn right. 
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